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BE SURE YOUR BREAD IS MADE FROM GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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A QUALITY 


HE Beech-Nut Packing Company started out 
years ago with the Quality idea in food products. 


Covering its first Quality food factory was a Quality 
roof—a Barrett Specification roof. 


And as the years have passed and the wonderful 
growth of the Beech-Nut business has demonstrated 
the soundness of the Quality idea in foods, additions 
and new buildings have been added to the plant —and 
they have all been covered with the same Quality roof. 


Today the entire plant, illustrated above, is covered 


PLANT 
WITH A QUALITY ROOF 


The result was The Barrett Specification. Today 
Barrett Specitication Roofs cover more permanent build- 
ings than any other type. 

They take the base rate of insurance; they are guar- 
anteed (under the simple conditions stated below) for 
a period of 20 years, and, what is perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, they cost less per year of service than any other 
type. 

, 20-Year Guaranty 


We offer a 20-Year Surety Bond guarantect Jarrett Specification 











































; s f= - . its of t quares or ove in all towns of 2 OOO population and 
with Barrett Specification Roofs. Roofs of fifty squares or over in all tow Po} of: 
; more, and in smaller places where our Inspection Ser ivatlalle. 
The Quality Idea in Roofs Phis Surety Bond will be issued by the United States I ty a 
‘ ; Guaranty Company of Baltimore and will be furnished by us without 
Many years ayo The Barrett Company started to charge. Our only requirements are that the roofing contractor shall 
work out a specification that would make it possible for be approved by us and that The Barrett Specification dated May 1, 
building owners everywhere to obtain through their 1916, be strictly tollowed. 
local contractors, a Quality roof based on the best 1 copy of The Barrett Specification with fu 
scientific principles of roof construction. Address nearest offi 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Bostor st. 1 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orle 
Reentingh Ransns City Mieaaseis [ne Company Xavi Salt Lake ( 
Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwauk 
Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanor Youngstowt 
Columbus Richmond Dallas Latrobe Bethlehen elizabeth Bufialo 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limite Montreal loronto Winnipe Va ive St. John, N. B. Halit N.S s 
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RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Making 


better for 


all purposes 


Crisco is sealed in this air-tight, 
dirt-proof, convenient package. 
Order it today at your grocer’s. 
All sizes, from one pound, net, up. 


Send 10 cents for this 25 cent book: 
“The Whys of Cooking.”’ Tells 
why Crisco makes foods more deli- 
cious and digestible. Tells how to 
set the table and serve meals. 
Gives over 150 appetizing recipes, 
with many colored illustrations. 
Written by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of the Boston Cooking 
School and Editor of ‘American 
Cookery.’’ Address Dept. K-8, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Crisco is a vegetable cooking product, the cream of wholesome 
vegetable oils. It is pure, white, tasteless, and odorless, and 
does not turn rancid. 


Crisco is all richness, and is unsalted. It costs only about 
half as much as butter, and goes farther in cooking, because 
even the best butter is one-fifth water and salt. 


Use Crisco for all kinds of cooking. 
For Frying 


Crisco fries without smoking. This means a clean, sweet- 
smelling house. Crisco gives up its heat more quickly than 
lard. Thus it forms a protecting crust around food the instant 
it is dropped into the kettle, keeping the fat out, and the 
flavor in. No greasy taste to Crisco-fried doughnuts or 
fritters. And no waste of fat—just strain the melted Crisco 
and use again. The Crisco retains no taste of food it has fried. 


For Shortening 

Crisco is a more delicate shortening——and a richer one. Use 
it in any recipe, and you'll have lighter, flakier, tenderer pie- 
crust, biscuits and muffins than you ever tasted. And they’ll 
be more digestible, because Crisco is a vegetable fat. 


For Cake Making 


Add salt to Crisco, use it in cake, and you’ll have the butter 
taste at half of butter cost. Use one-fifth less Crisco, or your 
cake will be too rich. Enjoy fine cakes, cookies, puddings and 
other desserts. Crisco makes them economically. 
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ID V By HARRY LEON WILSON 
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ra 237.4 97-2 2 ff 24 2 a 4 mM. L. BLUMENTHAL 
Sing, oh, sing of Lydia Pinkham enterprising firm spring a new shade just as everyone got sick of seeing so much purple 
And her love for the human race! Did the head keeper at the Colosseum always have a few aging Christian-fed lions 
H ~ went ihe meee rer hay in his kennel that he was willing to let go to the right parties where they would have a 
sis prlipcge good home? 


Did Herodotus give a magic-lantern lecture about what he saw—or said he saw—in 
HAVE long been dissatisfied with history. I am tired of kings and queens and foreign parts? Were Plutarch’s Lives sold only by subscription and had he taken a 
dauphins, of palace corridors thronged with courtiers and dames du palais of light course in short-story writing, experience unnecessary? What embalming parlors gave 
dispositions. I want a history of people and what I get is that the king returned _ the best satisfaction in all Egypt? What poison distiller warned you to “ Look for the 
from hunting the stag. Nero fiddled while Rome burned, but who made his fiddle and name Borgia on the wrapper?’’ What magic remedy did a viking use for his chilblains? 

what did it cost? Was a fiddle within reach of the middle classes and could you learnto What did Socrates take off and put on when he went to bed? 

play it in your own home by correspondence? I know Cleopatra was a flirt, but what 


was the complexion cream she used and did she buy it wholesale- because look how Easy Courses in Earth Lore for Studious Martians 
far her complexion extended. Were her simple little costumes copied by the ladies of 
the East Alexandria Reading Club, and what did they all do for that HESE—alas—are things we shall never know to our satisfaction, because a certain 
trouble in the throat? science was yet unborn. But these same things, I rejoice to believe, are things 
Who made the best Roman chariots and how much mileage did they future histories will tell their readers copiously. And advertising has done it! Mark 
get from a pair of wheels? How much did it cost to own your own home on my words, history of the future will have been revolutionized by the humble four 
the beautiful Campagna? How did Cesar shave and did he find liner and the lordly two-color full page. It will be richer, more vital, more intimate, 
his mail burdened with circulars for a wholesome invicorant that more informing, more accurate. It will satisfy, for it will have recourse to pages on 
would renew his coiffure, or money refunded? which will be printed in display type and choicely worded English the record of our 
How did they correct their memory in those days and did they a social and domestic life; our industrial progress, our mechanical, surgical and medicinal 
acquire a commanding personality in one evening? How did ¥h, triumphs; our music, our food, our recreations, vices, foibles, superstitions, our methods 
Silent Septimus become a master of speech? Did he of education, our plumbing—exposed to the last intimate detail—and our dress from 
do it by tarrying at the wine shop as so many have the hide out. Our posterity will know us as we have never known a people of the past 


done before and since; or did he order the books But only in the advertising columns will the historian be able to find tl valued pro 
printed on hand-woven papyrus? And how did 


Mrs. Silent Septimus regard him after he had 











































fusion and completeness of detail; only there is the greater part of it ever so much as 
hinted in print. 


changed so greatly? Indeed I am not so sure that histories will continue to be written. There may be 
a small volume of dates, perhaps, showing when presidents were elected and other 
minor accidents. But I seem to vision a cla n history a thousand years hence 


Our Ignorance of the Past t 
engrossed in a study of this present day, and instead of dry history books each pupil 


HAT did armor cost; and was it all custom- delightedly scans a copy of —say —T-£ S-T-R--y E-—N—-G P-st, while a professor 
made, or could you pick out a suit of of ancient history from his own copy lecture entertaining and at last accu 
genuine duplex impervio in the window and wear rately ipon the manners and customs of their remote 


it home after a few trifling alterations to make ancestor 
the pants fit better? 

What could you buy a good slave girl for 
and did the agency warrant her to stay bought? 
How much extra if she could do plain cooking 


If you think this is a joke consider the va 
of a similar record of the Middle Age Nations would 
make another war to possess it. And if I 


then ho for a sleek young yacht, 1 coral lagoon in south 


as well as instrumental music and toe dancing? ern seas, with never a care again, but onl 
What was the fee to attend Plato’s business habits of the most debasing idlene ind 
college and did he have correspondence bottled gin and so f 
courses in politics, steam fitting and goat 
culture? Did Aristotle’s wife have to reduce yuld ar juiring Martiant} 
and did her stockings run moment descend to my lawn in hi 
and could she amaze and de- hummy roadster and wish to be 
light her guests by pouring : told how he could best me to 
boiling water on the dining- know us in a mont time, whither 
room table? could I direct hin Not to histo 
How much did prime writ- rie 7” 1 which are but one 
ing bricks cust at the Cozy ed gossij Not to newspape 
Craftie Shop in Babylon, and because even the ye vest new 
did a stenographer in those paper never prit ne-half what 
days have to join the brick- ' ibout people ar 
layers’ union? Could you buy eve Not to our fict hecause 
a good touring elephant in thet = | nose the 
Carthage by monthly install- belief that r ma 
ments, no money down, and } ne to get 
did they have June sales of ing things n ed 
slightly worn ivory, apes and n spite of tach 
peacocks? Could you walk ind that life for ther 


ten blocks and save half your 
rent money in 
Tyre and did some 


No; I Would Merely Put Him in the Attic Among Stacks of Old Magazines 


2 
0 








4 
would take up home after a month ; se { 
of motion pictures! No; I would a! | 
merely put him in the attic among . 
tacks of old magazines and at the ex- 
piration of his time he would emerge 
with a much better comprehension of 
our earth life thar other course of 
tudy could have netted hin 
Suppose as an appetizer we gave 
him thi copy of the Atlantic Monthl; 


for December, 1864—for we should 


lead him by degree to the perhaps 


overrich repast of pre 
advert ng. Nothing sensi 
here Someone wishes 
oap Candle tare! 
if ira? ‘ ry 1\ iM had and 


t ‘For the use 

Farmers and 
Then there 
ure ewilng ma 
chime ,hyme book 
steel pens and a cure 
for spinal 


tion’’ costing 


irrita 


weventy-ftive cent 
Yet there ire 
signs of the new 
dawn in advert 
ing, for here is a 
cabinet organ ‘rec 


ommended by the 
most eminent mu 
icians and artist 

and even 
ing “Card 
Photographs of 
Celebrities Works 
of Art, and oO 
fort! Here wed 

vine the 


of an 


more 


pr mit 


! 
\ 
approacn 
that 
will cherish art, but 


epoch 
I Don't Worry. Probably Next Week 


Your Eve Will be Caught by the 


how humble its be- Picture of a Dainty Hay Container 
ginnings! I quote 
from the items: “‘ Rev. H. W. Beecher, Circassian Lady at 


Bath, Gen. U.S. Grant, P 
Thumb and Lady, Diana at the 
Roman Girls 
of Venus, 


made its 


yche Going to Dress, Gen Tom 
tath, The Wife's Prayer, 
Papa and Mamma, Toilet 
Gen Advertising asa 
début. How good to know that the editor of the 
Atlantic even then divined tl 
Grant and Rev. H. W. Beecher 


Jathing, God Bles 
Rosecran sclence has 


it life was not entirely Gen 


Advertising Becomes a Science 


phe ee was in Boston. Let us observe giddy New York 
P at about the period. Life in this metropoli 

us revealed by a Harper's Weekly, of 1865, had of course 
more And at something that no 
history could have told us. For the public chiefly wished 
in that day to Offers of 
these lead every There are 


ime 


color once we learn 


have revolvers and whiskers 


other class of merchandise 


pictures of the revolvers with testimonials from persons 
who have been 

greatly helped by 

them And there . 

are pictures of the 


proffered whiskers 
} 


beautiful beyond 


words 

I think I like best 
Doctor Brigg 
Golden O'dor 


‘ W ill fore eC 
tiful luxuriant set of 
mous 


a beau 


whiskers or 
tacheon thesmooth 


est face in from five 
toeight weeks, with 
out stain or injury 


to the skin; or hair 
on bald head in eight 
AND NO 


though 


Ww eeks 

HUMBUG)” 
others might prefer 
the ‘‘Celebrated 
Himalaya Fluid 
warranted to pro 
duce a full set of 
whiskers in two 
weeks.”” The time 
is shorter here; and 
if one really wished 
whiskers I dare say 
he wished them 
quickly. In case the 
beards should 














appear without curl here is “‘Hume’s Parlor Hair 
and Beard Curler—the Upper Ten and all Fashion- 
able People use it. Lasts six months.” 

And here is a ‘Gin, designed for the use of the 
medical profession and the family.” Mark the 
austerity of this. Compare it with ribald adver- 
tisements of a later day when gin was frankly offered 
as the ingredient of a cocktail with the implication 
that stimulants could be ingested for other than 
medical or family reasons. Here is a “Toilet Vine- 

gar,” for boudoir use 
and not for salad 
dressing as I at first 
suspected. Here is a 
meerschaum pipe. 
And here is Doctor 
Brown, of Jersey City, 
who **fur- 
nished in such a provi- 
dential manner that 
he cannot refuse to 
make it known,” a 
sure cure for ‘ Dys- 
pepsia and Fits.” 

There are two collar 
but 
not such collars as you 
to-day clasping 

the slender throat of 
the nice-looking young 
man. These are “French 
Paper Collars” and “‘Amer- 
ican Steel Collars,” the 
latter ‘‘self-adjusting, en- 
ameled, white, linen-finished, illusion- 
stitching.” 
Also ‘“‘Gents’ Steel Cuffs.”’ 
not come on a bit? 

And here is a philanthropist perturbed about the health 
of American women, and with reason, for a sister of the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher writes in his behalf that she has ‘‘ nine 
sisters and sisters-in-law and fourteen female cousins, all 
delicate and ailing.’’ But trust the philanthropist. He 
has ‘‘A complete guide to all diseases and their cure, ele- 
gantly illustrated with beautifully colored engravings of 
the Human System,” to be sent freely to any part of the 
country for twenty-five cents. 

Then we have a “Grand Gift Distribution” in which 
one may undergo the hazard of incurring “Florentine 
Eardrops, a California diamond breastpin or a gold tooth- 
pick for two dollars and fifty cents.”” There are photograph 
albums offered by that very genius who was “the first 
to introduce this novelty’’—a prized item I defy you 
to find in any history. And here a bit of modernism, 
stock in the Petroleum and Mining Com- 
pany, “300,000 shares going at $3.00 with 
ten new wells being bored on twenty-six 
properties.”” And here is the ‘‘ Invisible Boot 
worn on the heel, a perfect safe- 


has been 


advertisements, 


see 


Have we 


Drawer, 
guard against treading on the hem of the 
pantaloons.”’ Also “ An elegant colored Fruit 
and Flower Piece”’ offered as 
premium by a magazine. For 


literature I note “‘ Wild Nell, 
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the Spy; or, The Foundlings of the Forest,” ‘‘White 
Eagle, the Avenger,”’ and ‘“‘How ’Tis Done—Whiskers 
in six weeks.” 

Also, “Gambling Exposed, Fortune Telling, Ventrilo- 
quism, 100 Great Secrets. Free for 25 cts.” 

And let us glance at a bit of real literature touching the 
merits of one Doctor Poland and his desirable White Pine 
Compound. It is penned by the Rev. L. C. Stevens, of 
Goffstown Center, N. H., and addressed to the excellent 
Doctor Poland, himself a clergyman, “‘studying medicine 
to find remedies for his ailments, with a delicate, con- 
sumptive look, standing with one foot upon the grave,” 
and so forth. 

“You have asked me,” writes the Reverend Doctor 
Stevens, “what I think of your White Pine Compound. 
I never before put pen to paper to tell any man what I 
thought of a patent medicine. 

“My father, a physician of the old school, early led me 
to serious suspicion of all nostrums of whatever kind not 
bearing the stamp of his fraternity. But the sympathy 
I feel for you as a former pastor, obliged to relinquish 
the ministry merely on account of ill health, but still 
cherishing all the ardor of your early years for this blessed 
work and laboring to your utmost in other ways to pro- 
claim the glorious gospel, inclines me as a matter of duty 
to comply with your request.” 


Literary Style in Testimonials 


“TN 1853 I became acquainted with Deacon Holmes 

Boardman, of Maine, brother of the late George Dana 
Boardman, formerly missionary to Burmah, and from him 
learned for the first time the wonderful medicinal virtues 
of White Pine bark. He had a few years before been 
brought to the borders of the grave by what the best of 
physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, but was 
nevertheless entirely cured by a preparation made by his 
own hands from this bark. Since that time, until I be- 
came acquainted with your article, I have been surprised 
that no philosophical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. As as your 
article was brought to my notice, therefore, it secured my 
attention, and I have not failed to acquaint myself with a 
sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment 
as to its value. Some of my own family have tried it with 
signal benefit.” 

Is not Doctor Stevens authentic? Is not the stamp of 
Harvard upon his distinguished prose? Here, then, is one 
department in which advertising has degenerated —sig- 
nally, as the doctor would say. Compare the meticulous 
nicety of his style with the slap-dash inelegance of Mrs. 

George Q. Blumquitz, who now puts pen 

to paper in Snohomish, Washington, to tell 

of her miraculous recovery from every- 
thing after sopping up only four 
bottles of Nature’s Own Restorer 
Can it be that such testimonials 
then appealed to personsof a 
keener intelligence 
than distinguishes 
the narrow circle now 
impressed by them? 
Have literary stand- 
ards been cunningly 
lowered to meet the 
demands of a less fas- 
tidious clientele? 

Yet in the mat- 
ter of verse we have 
(Continued on 
Page 115) 


soon 
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The Likeness of the Young Woman Would Have Made Her a Coast«to-Coast Sensation in the Old Tame Days 
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HE esteemed Republicans in Congress, 

who control the House of Representa- 

tives workably and unitedly save for 
the recalcitrance of the Honorable Nick 
Longworth and a few of his friends, who 
sit without the breastworks and howl dis- 
mally while the Honorable Jim Mann 
applies the screws; and who control the 
Senate so long and no longer as they are 
nice, and chummy, and complaisant, and 
generous, and exceeding tender and kind to 
Borah or La Follette or any single one of 
the pendulous progressives, who, as has 
already been shown in the little matter of 
those Senate committee chairmanships, 
have eyes than which none are keener for 
the main chance, and can and will ball up 
that control at any inopportune time by 
the simple expedient of running out on 
Leaders Lodge and Penrose and shouting 
for freedom, thus leaving the voting situ- 
ation a messy tie, with a Democratic Vice- 
President having the casting vote— the 
esteemed Republicans, so to speak, have 
put out a program for forthcoming legisla- 
tion that is as long as one of Senator Reed’s 
speeches and as detailed as one of Senator 
Smoot’s orations on the balance of trade. 

In other words it is a complete program, but to what 
end? Itrepresents the triumph of Republican congressional 
hope over Republican congressional experience, for there 
isn’t a man who had to do with the compiling of it who 
does not know that either as a plan or a promise it is piffle 
when set alongside the real job of this Congress, which is 
to fix the taxes. 

Every time a statesman—any statesman—each states- 
man—rises in this present Congress, has thus far risen or 
shall rise between this date and high noon on March 4,1921, 
when some person, as yet unidentified, will be outside on 
the east portico of the Capitol taking the oath of office and 
preparing to deliver a ringing inaugural, that statesman 
will rise to the question of taxes; and every statesman who 
has risen, since May 19, 1919, when the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress began its work, so rose. He may not talk, or think, 
or appear to that effect, but he will rise to the question of 
taxes, all the same. Programming, dazzle-painting, sub- 
terfuging aside, he will do just that. 


Bearing the Burden of Billions 


OR this reason: The great overshadowing political, 

economic, governmental, legislative question before 
this Congress is taxes. Other things impend, but all depend 
on taxes. Everything is based on taxes—the next Presi- 
dency, the next Congress, everything. Various measures 
will be variously introduced, traduced, deduced and con- 
duced, but back of them, over them, beneath them will stand 
taxes. It is a thorn bigger than the Washington Monu- 
ment in the sides of the Republicans. It is an enormous 
Old Man of the Sea that rides the Democrats. It squeaks 
and gibbers to all men of all parties ‘‘What are you 
going to do about me?” and nobody knows the answer. 

The national debt of the United States at the end of the 
fiscal year of 1911-12, including the Philippine debt, was 
$1,040,340,000, or $10.40 for each person living in this 
country, on the basis of 100,000,000 population. The 
national debt of the United States on June 1, 1912, was 
$25,921,151,270, or $235.65 for each person, on the basis 
of 110,000,000 population. 

There you have it. That vast increase in the national 
debt represents, largely, money expended for war purposes. 
That increase is the 
reason taxes is the 
super-important 
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question before Congress. There are but two things to 
do with a national debt: One is to pay it; the other is 
to repudiate it. With a national wealth more than ten 
times greater than the debt, with resources unlimited and 
the most advantageous economic position in the world, 
repudiation is inconceivable. Hence payment is impera- 
tive. Government produces nothing of itself. Those 
governed must pay the debts and the expenses of 
what governs them. That is, the people. The only real 
revenue producer of a government is impost. Therefore 
this debt will be paid by taxes, and those taxes will be 
paid by the people. 

The bulk of the American people had slight knowledge 
of or concern in Federal taxes until the income tax came 
into force in 1913. They paid their internal-revenue 
charges, and their customs dues, and so on, but the enor- 
mous majority of Americans paid no Federal taxes directly, 
and neither knew nor cared anything about them. The 
first income tax was disturbing, and unaccustomed, but it 
was not so broad in its application that it came directly 
at the purses of all the people. However, those it did reach 
woke to the realization that a new phase had entered into 
their relations with the Government —an element of direct 
contribution or direct financial support. Before that we 
had lived in the golden age of America, with small! direct 
responsibility, and smaller direct understanding. 

The Government was something at Washington that 
existed, was the product, in its executive capacities, of 
quadrennial elections that had a disturbing effect on busi- 
ness, and in its legislative end of biennial elections that 
never seemed of much importance. It was mostly quite 
apart from the life and profits of the average citizen. The 
first income tax rather brought the matter of responsibility 
in a financial way home to a considerable number of 
citizens, because many of those who were not reached 
heard and knew about the spread of the income tax, and 
for the first time began thinking about it. 

Then the war came, and, finally, our participation in it. 
That participation completed the education of the people 
as to taxes that the income tax of 1913 had begun. They 
found out ali about taxes. They discovered that this Gov- 
ernment at Washington, when put to it, could levy on the 
profits, incomes, fortunes and hoardings of the individual 
to an extent that had no limit. They discovered that 
American citizenship could be made an acute financial 
problem, and that there was a greater liability attached to 
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it than the mere standing up when The 
Star-Spangled Banner was played. They 
discovered that this Government, so long 
a thing apart at Washington, with not 
much direct contact with the people, not 
only could order their habits and lives, 
send them to war, regulate their comings 
and goings, diminish their liberties, but 
could reach out and take their money. 

There was little protest. We were at 
war; and Americans, to the overwhelming 
majority, paid every impost, obeyed every 
regulation, made every sacrifice demanded 
and ordered with great loyalty and patriot- 
ism. It was war. That was reason enough. 
They gave their lives, their time, their 
money, their sons—ungrudgingly, and with 
the real American spirit of finishing the 
job and winning it, both of which ends 
they accomplished. 

They subscribed to the funds, gave 
munificently to every appeal for money for 
nongovernmental but associated enter- 
prises, played the game to the end without 
a sign or expression of exception in the 
mass. If the war had continued one year, 
two years or even longer they would have 
played the game in the same way. 

But the fact that they played the game that way did not 
eliminate from the consciousness of the people that it was 
a new game they were playing, necessary, no doubt, but 
novel and oppressive. They were not accustomed to taxes 
of this sort, to regulations of these various restrictive 
qualities. It was new, revolutionary, burdensome. It was 
different in every angle from the old, free American manner 
of living; urgent and requisite, but none the less uncom- 
fortable, both financially and personally. 

Orations to them that this is a new day, that the manner 
of the world has changed, that America, as part of the 
world, has changed also, did not temper the fact that 
taxes were higher than they ever had been, and that costs 
were higher still. 


What Will the G. O. P. Do About It? 
| great enpe- the American people rarely go further 
t 


han the effect of a policy when considering it. They do 

not consider causes in their determinations. Hence, as the 
Democratic Party, in control at Washington, had laid these 
heavy imposts on them, even through the necessity of war, 
the people made articulate their protest over the con 
ditions that entailed by doing the only thing they had the 
power to do: They elected a Republican Congress to re- 
place a Democratic Congress, on the theory, probably, that 
things couldn’t be any worse than the Democrats had 
made them, and that the Republicans must, therefore, if 
they made any changes at all, make changes for the better 
It is the habit of politicians, political writers and 
publicists to ascribe a political overturn similar to that 
of last fall to a specific national sentiment—that is, to a 
reason that has national bearings and applications. In 
ordinary cases they are right only about half the time, for 
in this volatile country of ours the causes of a national 
political defeat or victory may be as sectional and versatile 
as our people are themselves. In this instance the Amer 
ica that was welded together by the war—with many 
joints showing, however-—-had a common cause, but it 
wasn’t the generally ascribed cause. The real underlying 
reason for the remaking of Congress from a Democratic 
body to a Republican body was taxation. The people, 
heavily assessed, simply took a chance with the Re 
publicans to see if they 
could do anything about it. 
(Continued on Page 166) 


























“§YROM the battlement on which he stood 

entinel, Hardtack could see a good ten miles 

a Germany. The castle of Molsberg 
«*¢ 


1a high hill and h loftiest 
of the old 
fortification 

consisting of a 
tower 


eerie was the 


topp 
rr 


perct 


mall 
whose only ap 
proach was by 
lead 
from a 


stone steps 
ing up 
bastion 

“Hi, there, 
* he bawled 
uddenly ‘Git 
away from there! 
Drag it now! I 
don't tell 


" 1 
you 


aim to 

you ag’in.”’ 
A figure which 

had been leaning 


disconsolately on 
the thick stone 
parapet of the 
bastion got into 
instant motior 
and moved 
away with a 
certain hauteur, 
but quickly 
withal He did 
not understand 
the words, but 
he understood 
that raucous 
voice and knew 
it was raised to 


worry him again 
Hadn't Hardtack 
ordering 
from this 
and that 
these three 

’ Cone 


sequently he 


been 
him 
pot 
spot 
day 
went, stumbling 
slightly in his 
spite of 
tick 


haste in 

the walking 

he carried 
A dark, stooped 
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More family portraits—knights ruffling it in 
brocades and lace; titled dames in stiff starched 
discomfort with hands crossed over their tum- 
mies; fine ladies in ruffled court dresses, simper- 
ing idiotically; 
princes of the 
church; dead 
warriors of the 
ancient house 
lying on their 
biers whither 
other beers had 
contributed to 
bring them—all 
these Wally 
passed and 
scarcely deigned 
to look, for he 
was fed up on 
that stuff. Once 
he paused before 
a tremendous 
portrait of a 
dashing young 
woman on a 
snow-white horse 
who was in the 
act of loosing a 
falcon, but it was 
merely to remark 
voce that 
she was suresome 
chicken. 

He was not in 
the least awed by 
theseevidences of 
past glories and 
high lineage. 
The fact of the 
matter is that 
nothing on earth 
can awe the aver- 
age young Amer- 
ican; he persists 
in looking at men 
and things with 
clear eyes, ap- 
praising them ac- 
cording to his 
own standard of 
values which 
leads him into 
what men call ir- 





sotto 








man of about 
fifty; colorles 

sad of eye; his 
black suit and 


overcoat looked frayed; the derby on his head belonged 
to the vintage of '93. Indeed had he loitered long near 
a jewelry window in New York a copper would have had 
him to beat it and step 


no hesitation in commanding 


lively. 


“re ought to tell the loot’nant about that bird,” mut- 
tered Hardtack, eying him distrustfully until he dis- 
appeared, ‘‘ That's about the tenth time I’ve caught him 


> 


snoopin’ round, I wonder who he is anyhow? 
Then he fell to rubbing his new automatic, 
the pride of his heart, and the prowler passed from mind. 
Hundreds of feet stretched a wide valley 
platted into rectangles of deep rich green grass and wheat 


which was 


below him 


and chocelate loam. It resembled a gigantic checker- 
board. Roads crisscrossed it for all the world like tape 
laid by surveyor Beyond rose swelling ridges, portions 
of them thickly clothed with forests. Here and there vil- 


lages nestled cosily amid copses of budding trees. Still 
farther beyond—far, far away--a town glistened white in 
the sunlight on the crest of a wooded butte. Its roofs and 
walls and church tower gleamed in the mellow afternoon 
radiance. 

But Hardtack gazed on all this beauty with an unappre- 
ciative fishy eye, no more conscious of its sweet, soothing 
calm than you or I-would be of a landscape when we were 
hungry. What interested him was those white roads. It 
was his business to watch them and report any unusual 
movement, for the superb valley and slopes were part of 
the neutral zone, or No Man's Land. It extended ten kilo- 
meters from his post, away across to the town on top of the 
butte. That was in boche territory and in that place were 
boche troops.. Hardtack often stared at it longingly. 

On the gardened terrace behind him presently appeared 
a doughboy, half running under the weight of an armful of 
firewood he was carrying to the chateau for the stove that 
heated the captain's room 


“The Colonel Give Us Orders to Stay Here, No Matter What, Tilt He Sent for Us Himself. 


Gives ‘Em We Cain't Take Any From Nobody Eise"’ 
“Hi, you!” he yelled breathlessly. ‘‘What you doin’ 
up there, you big stiff? Sleepin’?”’ 

Hardtack turned and grinned down at him. ‘‘ You go 
and fix that fire,’”’ he retorted, ‘‘and when you git that 
done you might clean them shoes of mine.” 

Too winded to waste breath in repartee, Wally went on 
about his business, and the afternoon wore away. Those 
of the soldiers who were not on a detail of some sort went 
through squad drill in the beautiful avenue under the trees 
which led to the ancient weather-beaten coat-of-arms of 
the counts of Wallendorff, reared proudly in stone at the 
end of the terrace. The regular tramp of their feet sounded 
oddly in that medieval place. 

A servant maid or two crossed the terrace, passing from 
one part of the castle to another. One of them waved 
at Hardtack and he flapped a hand in reply, for it was his 
duty to be on the alert and note any unusual movement. 

Meanwhile, Wally had his own duties inside the chateau. 
tle carried the wood along a corridor solidly lined with dim 
portraits of noble lords and ladies, and opened a door in 
the wall. Through this he vanished from view, but not from 
hearing, for there issued from the dark cavern a steady 
muffled stream of honest profanity and invective. 

“T don’t give a hoot in hell if it is three hundred years 
old,” he grumbled, referring to the stove. ‘‘Gimme a fur- 
nace what'll go, every time. There, you lousy wood 
snatcher, see if that’ll keep you satisfied till I can smoke a 
cigarette.” 

And with that he emerged. The stove was in the cap- 
tain’s room and towered to the ceiling, but it was fed from 
a small tiny chamber giving on the corridor—presumably 
in order that a fire might be maintained without disturbing 
whatever blue-blooded Heinie might be occupying the bed. 
Wally rolled a cigarette, got it going and wandered off 
down another corridor with nothing in view, but rather 
hopeful. 


reverence. 

I remember 
going through a 
French chateau early last year with a party of American 
soldiers. The guide stopped in front of the portrait of a 
certain great captain, celebrated for his martial feats and 
gallantry among the ladies. He was a gay rooster, all 
covered over with orders and ribbons; but the face of 
the prince was the face of a human bird of prey. As I was 
noting the masterful nose, the hard cruel mouth and the 
wicked hawklike eyes, the guide dropped his voice to a 
tone of reverence and began: ‘‘Thees is a portrait of the 
famous Prince de ——, who was keeled in the great Battle 
of -—, against the Engleesh in the year —— ”’ 

And then suddenly a voice behind me interrupted in a 
hoarse aside: ‘“‘ When did he say the ol’ geezer got bumped 
off?” 

So Wally continued his aimless wandering through the 
dim narrow corridors, urmindful of the centuries that 
looked down upon his overseas cap—for designing which 
bit of headgear its inventor has lost whatever chance 
of salvation he ever had. He lingered in the trophy room 
a while to finger the weird weapons of other days and spec- 
ulate over their possible employment, and then passed into 
the chapel. It was of average size, with quaint gilding and 
some handsome wood carving. The altar was beautiful. 

High up on the right, above the gallery, protruded an 
inclosed balcony whose entry was from the private quar- 
ters of the family. Here they could worship aloof from the 
lesser fry and screened from sight; and here for hundreds 
of years had the house of Wallendorff attended service, 
with their faithful retainers filling the pews below. 

That tiny chapel and noble old chateau typified vividly 
the old order that has just passed in such anguish of blood 
and tears and death throes. Wally, standing sturdily with 
feet wide apart and staring up at the balcony which re- 
moved the aristocrats from their fellow men, even in the 
House of God—staring at it while he marveled good- 
humoredly that so many millions upon millions of people 


When Our Own Colonel 
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should have accepted such a system. Wally represented 
the new. 

“Well,” he said at last, preparing to go, ‘I don’t see 
how they got away with it, but I got to hand it to ’em.”’ 

As he issued from the castle into the sunlight of the ter- 
race a maid went by with a pair of shears, heading for the 
conservatories which were beyond a dense hedge. Now 
Wally had spoken to her courteously on several occasions 
since his arrival and given proof of a desire to be friendly 
such proof as may be given by grinning from ear to ear and 
dropping remarks she could not understand. Each time 
she had ignored him, hurrying off as though frightened. 
But evidently she was now reassured, for she murmured 
““*n tag’’ and smiled sidewise, with a droop of the eye that 
jolted an ecstatic “Oh, boy!” out of Wally and he trailed 
along behind her. 

In the warm half light of the conservatory he tried to 
make conversation with three words of German and one 
of those “‘ bier” —whilst she giggled and floundered along in 
what English she had picked up round the kitchen listen- 
ing to the soldier cooks. Some of it could not be printed, 
but the two seemed willing to overlook linguistic mistakes 
and got along famously. Before they came out of the con- 
servatory Wally rewarded her with a little hug, which was 
not ill received. Courtesy always pays. 

He left Anna at the door and traversed the terrace by a 
different path, for the captain was standing beside Hard- 
tack on top of the battlement and the orders against frat- 
ernizing still held. The captain was saying to Hardtack: 
“Yes, they’re a peculiar people. I don’t understand them.” 

“They treat us mighty good, sir,” answered the dough- 
boy. 

“That’s what I don’t understand. I’d like them better 
if they didn’t. I’ve got far more respect for this count and 
his family than for all the others I’ve met.” 

Hardtack seemed surprised and inquired: ‘How come, 
captain?” 

“‘Why, they won’t have anything to do with us. Of 
course the count had to meet me when we first arrived, 
because I wanted to tell him exactly what the arrangements 
would be; but from that day to this he and his family have 
stuck to their part of the chateau and allowed us to occupy 
ours without meeting. Have you ever seen any member 
of the family?” 

“T think I seen one of the daughters out walkin’, sir. 
Some of the boys done said it was her anyhow.” 

“But none of them has ever spoken to you, or any of the 
men?” 

“No, sir.” And then Hardtack smiled sheepishly. 

3ut a coupla the servants are sort of loosenin’ up.” 

“‘Hem-m,” remarked the captain. 

After a silent scrutiny of No Man’s Land, Hardtack ob- 
served: ‘These ol’-timers sure had the world by the tail 








with a downhill pull, didn’t they, captain? Pretty soft, 
livin’ in a castle and bossin’ everybody round.” 

“‘T’ll say so,”’ his captain agreed. ‘“‘And when you come 
to think of it, you don’t wonder these people are proud. 
This count represents the sixteenth generation—for six or 
seven hundred years his family has been cock of the walk 
in these parts. Some have been generals and some have 
been governors; they’ve been bishops and princes of the 
church and ——”’ 

**Gee!”’ exclaimed Hardtack. ‘Seems to me, captain, 
it’s about time some of ’em went to work.” 

The officer laughed. 

“You've said it,”” he assented. 

At that moment a figure flitting among the trees on the 
slope below them caught Hardtack’s eye. 

“Well, I swan!” he exclaimed. ‘If there ain’t that ol’ 
bird ag’in!”’ 

“What old bird?” 

“Why, there’s an ol’ geezer been snoopin’ round here 
most every day, sir. I done run him off a dozen times, but 
he always comes back. Looks like he’s up to some mean- 
ness.”” 

““What’s he like? Where is he?” 

“There he is—see him?—beatin’ it for the road down 
below! He knowed I'd grab him if he didn’t drift. Does 
the captain want that I should run him in the mill?” 

The officer took one look where Hardtack pointed, and 
then replied: ‘I don’t believe I would, if I were you. 
That’s the count.” 

A few days later Hardtack and Wally were on guard at 
a barrier which marked the limits of the American area 
on a road a short distance from the castle of Molsberg. 
A sentry box stood at the roadside and just such a barrier 
as we build in America to keep automobiles off newly laid 
concrete barred further passage into Germany. The engi- 
neers had set up a big signboard—‘‘ American Bridgehead 
Boundary. Passage Beyond This Point Forbidden Except 
by Proper Authority.” And strolling along the road were 
patrols with fixed bayonets—a man every few hundred 
yards. No American soldiers patrolled beyond the bridge- 
head limits. The task of patrolling the broad neutral strip 
was left to the boches. 

About the only thing the outposts had to do was to see 
that none of the natives either entered or left the area 
without a pass. Almost every day they grabbed an of- 
fender at some point along our front—men, and women too, 
who could not show a pass. Usually it transpired that 
they had applied for one either to the French or British; 
had been rejected for sufficient reasons, and then tried to 
sneak through the American lines. Whether sinister motives 
lurked in their actions is doubtful. Some few were enemy 
agents beyond question, but the majority simply desired to 
do business somewhere or visit relatives and friends, and 
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finding themselves unable to procure the necessary permit 

undertook to get through without them. They paid for it 

All were mulcted by our provost courts and those who 
were under suspicion went to jail. 

Sentry-go is a tedious job. You walk up and down and 
stamp your feet to keep warm, and should an officer come 
round, you present arms. Two hours on and four off 
sounds easy, but the monotony of it is wearing to a man 
of sociable habits. He is very apt to fall to brooding on 
his past and his troubles—those things he has done which 
he ought not to have done and the things he has left un 
done which he ought to have done—also the hard way the 
world has used him. 

Both Hardtack and Wally hated going on guard, and 
they were due to do it again from midnight until two in the 
morning. About eight o’clock it began to rain and the 
wind turned icy cold. The men of the outpost built tiny 
fires to warm themselves, but the benefit from these con 
sisted more in their cheerful light than in any heat they 
gave. And toward eleven the temperature fell sharply and 
the rain turned to driving snow. 

When it came the turn of the two friends to go on, the 
weather was mighty rough. 

“Darker than billybedamned,” grumbled Wally, head 
down to the pelting blasts. 

“T hope to meet you!” assented his bunkie. 

Nothing happened for half an hour. They paced slowly 
up and down; they warmed their hands at a fire; they 
kept looking at their Watches and marveling at the slew 
passing of time. Then suddenly they heard a hum above 
the rush of wind and two shafts of light pierced the dark 
A closed car drew up and out stepped an officer. Hardtack 
was first to perceive the star on his cap and brought his 
rifle to the present-arms with a smack. A second later 
Wally followed suit. 

“Here,” the brigadier announced to the occupants of the 
car, ‘“‘here are the limits of the American area, Beyond 
that barrier is No Man’s Land.” 

Two feminine heads protruded from the door. The 
owners gazed earnestly into the swirling blackness. They 
could see nothing at all but the snow-spattered figures of a 
couple of American soldiers in the road, but evidently some 
appreciation was expected and one cooed: ‘Oh, how won 
derful! Isn’t it wonderful!” The other exclaimed in a 
rougher strident voice Gee!" and then laughed. 

‘But dothey have tostay here all night?” asked the first. 

“Well, not exa tly here,” re ponded the brigadier 
“‘When do you come off?” he asked sharply. 

“Two o'clock, sir.” 

“But there will be somebody here all night—yes.”’ 
Having received this bit of information, the ladies leaned 
back in the car and shivered. 

Continued on Page 74) 





The Two Seemed Willing to Overtook Linguistic Mistakes and Got Along Famously 
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Think of it! Pro perity and pure government to the 
Valley of the Euphrates for all time! It was a wheat prob 
em which was solved by that Egyptian monarch who 
first acted on the conception of the British engineers of 
recent times in building the Assuan Dam across the Nile, 
and who created the first Fayum reservoir, irrigating 
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By Herbert Quick 


and a measure of intelligence in our people which made 
them capable of inspiration along predetermined lines. 
Joseph could not by a campaign have made the ancient 
Egyptians to multiply their production of wheat. One 
measure of our civilization as against theirs is found in the 
fact that we jumped the wheat yield of the United States 
from about six hundred and fifty million bushels annually 
in the years 1916 and 1917 to what promises now to be 
more than a thousand million bushels in 1919. And we did 
it by a campaign. Also by a grain corporation which was 
able to promise the farmers a fixed price. 

Having promised that price and evoked from the soil 
the greatest wheat crop in our history, and having, we fer- 
vently hope, with the help of God and our Allies finished 
the great war, the question rises as to where we stand on 
the wheat question. Will the Government lose money on 
its fixed price for wheat? Can it save itself from loss by 
selling our wheat either at a profit or so as to emerge with- 
Ought it to exercise the power if it possesses it? 
Great questions, these, and soon to be settled. 

A little digression, in view of a situation in which the 
world is threatened with famine, may be worth while, to 
allude for a moment to this immense increase in wheat 
production almost on the spur of the moment, in the face 
of a doleful forecast as to food production made by no less 
an authority than Sir Wiliam Crookes. Sir William would 
have struck the world stiff with dread a generation ago 
had it not been already too stiff in its mental joints to see 
the force of the proof adduced by that great scientist of 
the allegation that population was then just on the point 
of outrunning subsistence on account of the failing supply 
of nitrogen. That was before we had discovered our mod- 
ern methods of fixing the nitrogen in the air by scientific 
without which Germany would have been out 
of explosives a year before the war actually ended. 


out loss? 


methods 
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Sir William in his presidential address before the 

British Association for the Advancement of Science 

in the year 1900 drew in very dark colors the pic- 
ture of the world’s future in wheat production. He 
remarked in the course of this address: ‘‘It is almost cer- 
tain that within a generation the ever-increasing popula- 
tion of the United States will consume all the wheat grown 
within its borders and it will be driven to import, like 
ourselves.”’ 

With the annual consumption of five and a third bushels 
per capita in 1910 and in 1916, in each of which years 
we grew only about six hundred and fifty million bushels 
for our population of about a hundred millions, the 
cry was raised on all hands that Sir William’s prophecy 
was coming true. In 1915 we raised our acreage to 60,459,- 
000 acres, and thanks to good weather our gross produc- 
tion went up to 1,026,000,000 bushels—that is, we increased 
our acreage by a third and our yield by nearly two-thirds 
above the normal. This year’s crop amounts to 71,526,000 
acres in area, and will probably exceed by many millions of 
bushels the record crop of four years ago—that crop with- 
out which the Allies could not have been fed in 1916. 





The Family of Food Grains 


HE present year’s record shows that Sir William Crookes 

was mistaken as to the year of fate anyhow; and seems to 
prove that the farmers of the United States can produce 
more wheat for export almost a generation after the 
Crookes address than they ever did—if they desire to do 
so. Whether they will continue to do so must depend in 
normal times upon whether it pays or no. It is only in 
some crisis like a great war that men will plow, sow, nur- 
ture and garner in for any patriotic or altruistic reason. 
Means are available now whereby two billions of wheat 
can be grown in the United States every normal year. 

To the consumers of food products in the United States 
wheat is the most important single item. Bread still is the 
staff of life, and though maize en- 
ters largely into the bread item in 





rain, it came to pass that “Joseph opened all the store- 
houses, and sold unto the Egyptians.” His merchandising 
methods may be inferred from the succeeding clause, 
which saith and the famine waxed sore in the land of 
Egypt.” From this the irreverent may judge what sort 
of grain trust Joseph, Pharaoh & Co. operated. The 
present point, however, is that it 
was a question of wheat, a ques 
tion of statecraft dealing with 
wheat Such a question now con 


fronts the Government of the 


United State 
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Joseph had interpreted Pharaoh’ 
dream of the lean kine and the fat 
kine, and had seven years in which 
the wheat yielded by handfuls be 
forethat dearth came which brought 
the Children of Israel into Egypt 
We had nothing of the sort. We 
had only broad acres, short-handed 
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some parts of the United States the 
great bread food is wheat. It is the 
widest in its distribution of all the 
cereal grasses of the world. It is 
the corn of the Scriptures, and 
generally of the English language 
outside of America, where this 
generic term has appropri- 
ated by maize, because of the awk- 
wardness of always speaking of the 
American plant as “Indian corn.” 
In South Africa maize is called 
“mealies,” and corn there still usu- 
ally means wheat when used as a 
general term. 

Possibly rice equals wheat in im- 
portance as a food grain solely if 
the number of people fed on it be 
considered; but rice isnot so good a 
food as wheat, and peoples who sub- 
sist upon it suffer from disease when 
restricted as to variety in the regi- 
men, with rice as with 
maize there is a deficiency in the 
protein content. Rice is the food of 
the tropical and subtropical coun- 
tries populated by the Mongolians 
and Malayans. Wheat is the bread, 
mainly, of the Indo-European 
races. It was developed probably 
in Asia Minor, during the millen- 
niums of the hegemony of that 
part of the world in civilization, 
from one or more types of wild 
wheat, recently rediscovered by 
Aaronsohn in Palestine. 

Wheat goes into the world mar- 
kets from the fields of overpopu- 
lated India, and it migrates with 
the Caucasians to the edges of its 
habitat in sparsely settled Siberia, 
even from the mountain sides of 
the great ranges which divide Asia 
east and west to the flat cold plains 
bordering on the Arctic Ocean. 
Drop over into China and Japan, 
and rice begins to take its place. 
Wheat flourishes in Northern 
Africa, as it did in the days of 
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On the Idaho and Washington State Line 


ancient Egypt and later in the 
domains of Carthage and the 
(Continued on Page 108) 








farmers inspired with -patriotism, 
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HE Peace Conference draws to a close 

in Paris, and it is with quick-beating 

hearts that the members of the Russian 
Mission there work on, for the world’s and 
their own great cause. Russian refugees 
about them or those scattered elsewhere over 
the whole earth await the results of their 
representatives’ labors and the verdict of 
their Allies, wondering what the latter’s final 
attitude toward our home land will be. 

Six months has brought about so many 
changes. Last November, when the armistice 
was signed, Russia was quite prostrate, 
bruised and broken; and the red flame of 
Bolshevism, still fed richly with German 
gold, obeyed German instructions and con- 
tinued the enemy’s work against the Slavs. 
Dénikine then was already fighting hard, 
holding a small oasis toward the southeast 
of the great steppe lands safe. The Crimean 
Peninsula, after a terrible invasion, was re- 
covering slowly, id these two units had 
joined their modest forces, exchanging pro- 
tection on the one hand for provisions on 
the other. There were several other spots 
where law was still recognized. In the Cau- 
casus a small space was protected by Krass- 
noff and his Cossacks and volunteers; in the 
north, about Archangel, there was a strong 
defense backed by the Allie 
organized largely through the efforts of the 
American Ambassador, to uphold Tchaikov- 
sky, the peasant leader. Elsewhere the red 
terror was being fought vaguely by national- 
ists, like the Finns with General Manner- 
heim, or like the Lettish and Esthonians in 
the Baltic Provinces; while Petlura led 
Ukrainians forth on the same errand, so he 
said. 

There was no communication possible be- 
tween these groups, however, and they knew 
almost nothing of one another’s actions or 
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could not fail. Theirs were long years of ex- 
perience, and theirs deep confidence in a good 
common cause. The Allies must and should 
be made to see their own advantage in stand 
ing by a prostrate sister. If the latter were 
allowed to die there would be no further bul- 
wark between the world and a universal 
triumph for Bolshevism 

‘No fear!” they told their dejected com 
patriots. ‘“‘The Allies will soon clearly com 
prehend; only we, the Russians, must get 
together at once and stop moaning; for 
though we defended the good cause in the 
early years of war, memory among nations 
is short; and recently in the name of Russia 
many crimes have been committed!’ 

First of all, instead of de legations by dis- 
tricts or by politic al divisions there must be 


one mission, with one policy and program, 





0 propose. Russia must present a united 
Bolshe- 





t 
front. The complete eradication of 
vism, the utmost liberality toward all races 
and all parties in the Empire, will be our 
only possible poli \ A clear statement must 
be offered as to what help is needed; just 
where and just when it should be given; and 
as to what payments will be assured the 
Allies in return. No charity need be asked 
for, nor could be expected; aid purchased 


must be re¢ ompen sed at high rate 


A Proposal Declined 
MMEDIATELY, almost, out of the small 


discouraged chaos which in Paris repre- 
sented the confusion and anarchy at home 
only too well, there now emerged groups of 
experts, with capable leaders at their heads 
Four committees were formed to which all 
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Admirat Kotchak, the Leader of the Anti«:Botshevik Armies 


questions could be referred, by which they 
co ild be de ( ided. 
In each of these the men best prepared for 








ambitions. They all had different ideas and 
plans as to what they hoped to accomplish 
in order to save from Bolshevism at least the small local- 
ity in which each lived. 

The Crimeans and Dénikine alone kept in their pro- 
gram the idea of a final gathering together of all the states 
which once had made up Russia’s domain. Perhaps it was 
because the men who chanced to be in these two groups 
were refugees from north and east and west themselves 
and because they met by accident only in the southern 
province. As a matter of fact, however, everyone’s plans 
and politics were as fluid as was the situation. 


Beginning of the Russian Mission 


\ HEN the conference in Paris opened delegations were 
‘Y¥Y sent out from each of these small units begging our 
Allies for succor to fight against the scourge which was 
devouring Russia. 

Anxious as to conditions they had left behind them; 
uncertain of what news the morrow might bring; well- 
nigh worn out from strain, privation, danger and the 
agony of spirit which their patriotism suffered—each set 
of representatives came to Paris with some proposal 
thought out in ignorance of conditions as a whole in 
Russia. Each insisted his idea was best for saving what 
was left of the country and that his alone of all parties 
was bound to survive, since it had done so thus far. 

There were soon in Paris representatives of every 
political persuasion in Russia—old upholders of the autoc- 
racy, who stood aside and were ignored, did not even ask 
for recognition; other men, hoping for a constitutional 
monarchy it was said; liberals, who had been content in 
the service of the ancient government but who frankly 
said they now were no longer for it; other liberals, who 
had been the frank opposition of our régime in olden days. 
Then the first revolutionaries of 1917 appeared, and those 
who had opposed these as too conservative from the 
beginning. Every shade of revolutionist, socialist and 
nihilist found his way to the world’s great center. When 
one reached the end of simple designations one began on 
the hyphenated party names—social-democrats, social- 
revolutionaries, radical - revolutionaries, independent- 
democrats, and so on. They all expected immediate 
recognition, each one as the best there was in Russia; and 
every delegation hoped to be taken at once into the 
Allies’ confidence. They expected attention, and the 
gratitude which they felt was owing them for actual suf 
ferings and for all Russia’s nobility during the first years 
of the great war 


This mass of Slavs, attacking indiscriminately, was of 
course very puzzling and disturbing to the Allies. In the 
confusion of the first weeks at the congress, with so many 
serious questions as to their own interests weighing on 
their minds, the various foreign statesmen felt they could 
not afford the time or trouble to work out this problem 
of an unhappy group of differing and violent partisans all 
clamoring for hearings and for help. 

“Tt is more than we can understand,” they said indif- 
ferently; ‘‘when other questions are settled, if there are 
time and money and sympathy left over, you shall have 
some; meantime leave us to the great business of our 
own particular necessities. First the League of Nations, 
secondly the Germans, must be settled; that is what we 
came to Paris for. You are as chaotic as the land you come 
from!” 

The Russians thus tossed aside were for the moment 
dazed, hopeless and silent. It took them some time to rise 
from such a blow, when they had come so far and with 
such complete faith. They only knew they had all been 
fighting, at terrific disadvantage, the red peril which 
threatened all humanity. But the Allies did not realize 
this in the safety and the glory of a recent victory. So the 
Russians stood round on the outside, condemned to look 
on merely at the making of the peace. 

Certain individuals were kind to them, through sheer 
pity for their sufferings; or remembering how they had 
carried the whole weight of the war in the beginning, while 
France was helpless to defend herself and the Anglo 
Saxons were not ready. Yet on the whole, now, when these 
old saviors of the early days cried out for help there was 
none to speak of at their disposal. In black despair the 
Russians foresaw they must return home empty-handed, 
to watch the continued destruction of national life and the 
last remnants of civilization. They had used their final 
funds to travel out to Paris in many cases, sure of the 
welcome they would receive; and there was nothing now 
left for them but slow ruin and death. No wonder deep 
tragedy reigned in the mentality of every compatriot in 
Paris! 

Then there came a sudden chan; 
arrived: real statesmen, practical idealists, with a genius 
for comprehending things when they looked at them; also 
a genius for organizing. They brought power, fire and 
courage into the group; and these sentiments remained 
always fresh and new, drawing inspiration from such 
depths of faith and patriotism, drawing persuasive elo 
quence from such real talent and capacity, they really 


One or two new men 





their special work were placed, of whatever 
political sect they might be 
so the Russian Mission was born; with a department 


for politics, one for military affairs, one for finance and the 
last one for provisioning Into these four frames lawyer 

soldiers, diplomats, financiers, sailors, ex-members of au 
tocratic or socialistic cabinets, ex-nihilists and conserva 
tives fitted themselves, and worked harmoniously at last 
with renewed enthusiasm for the general good rhe 
meetings of the different commissions all ran with urpr 


ing smoothness, and soon pe rfect organization existed and 
a newspaper was launched to air the Russian news and 
views. In this sheet were contributions of prime impor 





tance. Coming as they did from the best brains, they were 
much read. Sometimes a Russian penned the articles 
sometimes it was an Ally big enough in heart to under 
stand, broad enough ir yn pathy to defend us and to 
advise the Allies in their own best interest to hear our 
plea. 

When all was ready the leaders of the Russian Mission 
attacked the Allies’ head men again. This time with quiet 
dignity and systematic energy the latter ere told of 
Russia’s services in 1914, and 1915, and 1916. In a fe 
thrilling words pre ent danger to the rida iryve from 
the Lenine-Trotzky propaganda was recalled. Attention 
was attracted to the heroi group making desperate 


effort even now against the terror, and to their immediate 


and pressing need 


The first answer of the Allic was a hideous blow! It 
was the grotes« invitation to all Russian partie nclud 
ing the Bolshe to a conference on the Prince's | 





where, under the care of two or three guides ap 











pe ‘ 

the American Pre ent, the tuation at home was to he 
di issed and harmon vas to be established by mutual 
conce I 

The nece t f re} ng tot proposition definite 
bo lallthe R in elements t ne questi 
on which they were most beautifully unanimous was the 
one put to them Their refusal wa 0 absolutel prompt 
and u er th the Allies learned for all time there 
no use tr g to mix the Bolshevil t ur t 
Russian group. Thi point was settled at once and no 
argument or explanation wa ed. B 
process of elimination the Alli i why it 
was the Ru ins had come t 

And fr mm ¢ 1 « ime thi pon re lize i 
at last there were certain things which we did want, were 
hoping, waiting, wor gy for; but that a party on the 
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HILE she wa endeavoring to put 
Wis: mind in order she gazed straight 

before her at Edmund, who was 
lounging comfortably in the shadows. She 
was both shocked and resentful; and as 
he continued to gaze spellbound at him the fact that he 
looked Edmund engraved itself upon her consciousness; 
Edmund For two years she had re- 
fused to permit herself to think it To-night the force of 
revelation had made the thought cumulative. 

He looked Edmund, and if he stirred ever so slightly he 
Silk lining? Indeed, from the 
mathematical division of his blond hair to the soles of his 
dapper white shoes he was the uttermost limit of perfec- 
Once a coarse stranger had referred to him as a male 
only man in Kenilworth who de- 
to match his complexion. 


or even Cuthbert 


even sounded Edmund 


tion 
débutante. He was the 
liberately chose his cravat 

Fiendishly caim, he now proceeded to light a cigarette. 
Emily knew it came out of a dainty silver case and that it 
had a gold tip. She also knew that he wouldn’t smoke 
another for several hour He was afraid of the effect on 
his heart She watched the match illuminate his mouth 
and his sprightly little mustache; and her heart, which 


she had thought at its lowest mood, descended still 
further ° 
He had only two attributes to commend him—they 


were his dancing and his disposition; but long ago she had 
realized that, no matter how lazy he might be, no matter 
how conversational in the matter of imaginary symptoms, 
no matter how unlike other men, she liked him better than 
any of his fellows. She had prided herself that she could 
we the hidden possibilities in him. Gently, a month or 
two ago, she had begun to hint at betterment. And to- 
night 

She started violently, for Edmund was in voice again. 

“I’m asking you,” said Edmund, “because you're the 
wisest, most practical girl I know.’ 

Emily shuddered. He had already dealt one crushing 
blow to her tenderest sensibilities and left her dizzy. Now 
he called her both wise and practical; and, though it 
wasn't by any means the first time he had grossly mis- 
judged her, it was the first time that she had really ached 
to throw something at him. Preferably something that 
would spatter 

“It's a big order,” she said, as naturally as she could. 

Edmund shook his head. 

“Not when you know me a 
have bothered you unless I was sure you could do it. 
I'll promise to follow instruction , of course 
Oh, well; you know what my heart is.” He regarded her 
hopefully. ‘“‘Emily, what in the devil is the matter, any- 
way? I I'm as popular, in 
anybody there is in town, But you're the only intimate 
friend I've got Most of the peopl 
lot don’t seem to like me at all. The people I don’t give 
about me, I a 


I wouldn’t 
And 


well as you do. 


unles 


suppose a broad sense, as 


I want to like me a 


a hoot about are crazy 

‘By people I suppose you mean girls?’’ She was well 
satisfied that her own face was in the deepest shadows. 

“Well!” Edmund gave a diplomatic cough. “So it’s 
finally come right down to this! I want Frances to like 
me. I want it more than I’ve ever wanted anything in my 
life. And she doesn't—that is, not now. And I'm sure it’s 
possible to fix it up somehow. And I thought that, of 
everybody in the world, you'd be about the only one who 
could, help. You understand things so well. You know 
me and you know Frances. I want you to tell me what 
to do.” 

Emily was visited by a sudden purely masculine desire 
to tell him exactly what he could do, as far as she herself 
was concerned. But the instinct passed. Her loyalty had 
something of fatalism init. She believed, with unswerving 


‘You Blacked His Eye?"’ She Gasped 
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faith, that Edmund 
could be regenerated; 
and she cared enough 


about him to try to do it, even for someone else. Per- 
haps her own gentle efforts had been too gentle. Perhaps 
he needed exactly what he had asked her for—the 
blunt truth. 

“You certainly don’t imagine that I can suggest any one 
thing that'll make her like you?” 

“Oh, no!” said Edmund. “I’m not so optimistic as 
that! It'll be a long pull, of course.” 

“Then what you actually want is for me to sort of train 
you—like a horse?” 
Edmund winced. ‘In a manner of speaking, yes.” 

“Well,” she said, “‘that’s my manner of speaking. You 
said you wanted me to be absolutely frank, didn’t you?”’ 

“I do,” he assured her, eagerly. ‘‘ Absolutely!” 

“Are you as anxious as that to stop being 
friends with me?”’ Her voice was very low. 

“Stop being Why, that’s ridicu- 
lous!" 

“No, it isn’t. You'll never forgive me.” \ 

“I’ve forgiven you in advance.” 

Emily drew a long breath. 

“You think so now. Another thing—as 
long as you say I’m so practical what do I get 
out of it? Suppose I tell you the whole truth. 
Suppose I do what nobody else would do 
for you. 

“‘Suppose—by-and-by— you—you m-marry 
her, and I've lost your friendship. What is 
there in that for me?” 

If he could have seen her clearly at that 
moment her eyes would have betrayed her. 
Edmund smoked reflectively. 

“What do you think there ought to be?” 

“That isn’t my question; it’s yours.” 

“But, Emily, I can’t very well —— 

“All right!” she said. “I'll tell you. It 
isn’t funny either. If you laugh I'll kill 
you! I'm willing to pass up tact and 
be just as brutal as you like, provided —— 
want you to make me a promise.” 

She paused to control her voice. Fatalism 
was upon her, 

“If this goes through, when you’re married 
I want to be there. I want to be there—in 
the bridal party. I want to walk up the aisle 
and stand up there near the altar with you, 
and look at you and have you look at me; 
and have you loathe me, if you’re going to, 
right in public. And have you realize 
whether you want to or not—that I did it! 
It's all the reward I'll have. . . . I’m 
not fooling, Edmund.” 

Edmund, back in the shadows, was uncer- 
tain 

“You can’t expect me to promise that 
Frances aa 

“You'll have to. It isn’t simply Frances. 
I said when you're married. You said a while 
ago that you haven’t a chance. Now, I'll give 
you one. As soon as I ever begin to say big truths 
to you you'll begin to change. You won't be able 
to help it. And you'll hate me. You will! And 
I care enough about having you a real man to 
let you hate me. But unless you promise that no 
matter whom you marry, or when, or where, you'll 
positively see to it that I’m there, I won’t say one 
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single word more. I’m not a little cat either. I just 
want that much satisfaction.” She paused effec- 
tively. “‘And I know why Frances doesn’t like you now. 
She’s told me.” 

Edmund sat up. 

“Is it permanent?” 

“No; you could prevent it.’’ 
“‘Honestly?” 

“Of course!”’ 

“If—if it should turn out all right I'll ask 
her to have you in the party: and I'll do my 
level best to i 

“That isn’t enough. Promise!” 

“Actually make it a condition? Tell 
Frances that she’s got to have you for a 
bridesmaid?” 

““Yes,”. said Emily sturdily, “if it comes 
down to that. I dare say she wouldn’t mind 
much; we're pretty good friends anyway. 
Only I want it to come from you! She’s told 
me why she doesn’t think a lot of you now.” 

Edmund spluttered. 

“All right—I promise,” he said gruffly. 

“Word of honor?” 

“Word of honor!” 

Emily caught her breath. To her chagrin, there was a 
little sob in it. 

“It’s been two years,” she said, “‘that I’ve just longed 
to talk to you like this. But I never dared. Now you've 
begged me to. Are you sure you mean it? Are you sure 
you can stand it? And know that I’m not trying to hurt 
you? That it’s only what somebody should have told you 
long ago? And that, no matter what I say, I still do like 
you ever and ever so much, Edmund?” 

“Shoot!” said Edmund complacently. 

Emily shot. At the end of half a minute Edmund was 
on his feet, red with outraged pride. In three-quarters of 
a minute he had found his hat. 

Fifty-seven seconds after Emily had begun her softly 
phrased indictment his hat was on his head and Edmund 





was stalking rigidly 
ay down the front steps. 
‘gt 4 ifr He hadn’t even stopped 

‘ aw to say good night. 
“a After he was thor- 


oughly gone Emily got 
up and went inside the 
house. From the living 
room her mother called 
cheerfully. 







As She Stood by His Side on the Moonlit Veranda 
Edmund Was Tongue: Tied 
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- phlegm 






“Oh, just tired!’’ said Emily with a nonchalance which, 
under the circumstances, was admirably counterfeited. 
“Going upstairs to read.” 

To assist her in reading she locked the door of her room. 
Then she took from its seclusion the only likeness of Ed- 
mund she possessed. It was clipped from a Sunday supple- 
ment, and did him full justice. So did the caption: ‘Mr. 
Edmund Ross, Out-Brummeling Beau Brummel in the 
Kenilworth Easter Parade.” 

She inspected it minutely. Her mouth smiled, with no 
confirmation from her eyes. Then her mouth quivered. 

“Well, he’s heard the truth for once in his life anyway! 
I’m glad I did it! I’m glad I didit! I’m glad I did it!” 

And in further evidence of her gladness Emily all at 
once put her head down on the pillow and cried—softly, 
in order that her all-too-knowing 
mother shouldn’t hear. 


It was entirely characteristic of 
Edmund that, even when his wrath 
had begun to cool, he wouldn’t trust 
himself to a Kenilworth doctor. He 
was so fundamentally upset that 
he craved a professional denial of 
Emily’s major premise; but he 
couldn’t bear to go to a local practi- 
tioner, even to be vindicated. Much 
less could he confront his regular 
doctor. It would be in the nature 
of a challenge or a criticism, and 
Edmund didn’t like to cast slurs on 
anybody. 

So he drove a dusty twelve miles 
and then made inquiry at a corner 
drug store. 

“The youngest M. D. you know, 
who’s any earthly good at all,” he 
said. 

The druggist pondered. Edmund 
looked pluto rath enough for all 
practical purposes; but one never 
can tell. 

**Could you give me an idea about 
what it’s for?” 

‘*Diagnosis,’’ said Edmund 
shortly. 

“Oh!” The druggist drummed on 
the show case. ‘For yourself?” 

ae ag 

The druggist, having taken a sec- 
ond look at Edmund, began to grin. 

“Doctor Hammond’s the man 
for you. Just the man! He’s on 
this same street—866—four blocks 
north.” 

Edmund had a vague suspicion 
about that grin 

“If there’s anything peculiar 
about him ” he ventured. 

“Hardly! He's a very good man. 
You'll find him O. K. Number 866; 
you can’t miss it.” 

Edmund, thanking him, went out 
uncertainly. He continued to be 
uncertain as he drove north, as he 
hesitated at the very door, as he rang 
the bell. But when he saw the doctor 
face to face he understood. The 
druggist hadn’t thought there was 
anything peculiar about Hammond, 
but he must have observed that there 
was something very peculiar about 
Edmund. He had deliberately sent 
the butterfly to call on the grizzly 
bear. 

The doctor’s office was small and 
low-ceiled. The occupant, who had 
risen from his desk, was six feet tall 
and a hundred and eighty pounds in 
substance. He had none of the presence of an old practi- 
tioner, none of the suavity, none of the professional 
approach. He was obviously a gentleman, but of the 
two-fisted, dynamic variety. 

He was precisely the sort of doctor Edmund hadn’t 
wanted. Curse the druggist! 

“Something I can do for you?”’ The doctor’s voice 
seemed to fly out and hit Edmund unawares. 

“Maybe?” Edmund said it interrogatively. ‘“‘I came 
in I want you to go over me pretty thoroughly; es- 
pecially the heart. I’ve got a bad heart. Lost compensa- 
tion, I think. Tell me what I can do and what I can’t. 
It’s important.” 

The youthful doctor motioned to a chair and sat down 
himself. He wasn’t exactly smiling, but he looked as 
though he wanted to. Edmund, allowing his eyes to stray 
widely, perceived that on the walls of the office there were 
a number of large group photographs, chiefly college foot- 
ball teams and crews. As he recognized the institution 





and the dates, Edmund found that the doctor’s patro- 
nymic became abruptly familiar. 

““You’re not the Princeton Hammond, by any chance, 
are you?” 

“‘That’s I’m,” said the doctor slangily. 

“TIndeed!’”” Edmund had a qualm. “You can’t have 
been practicing very long, then.” 

“Three weeks to-day. Just got my discharge from the 
Medical Corps.” 

Edmund had a large flock of qualms. 

“But you can Could you tell me what is wrong, 


and —— You see, it’s very important! I’ve got to have 


a most accurate diagnosis.” 


Hammond laughed; not unctuously, but as though he 


fully intended to laugh. 





At the Curve She Wasn't More Than a Length or Two in the Rear; But Edmund's 
Sorret Couid Still Make a Race of It 


““Man,” he said, “I’ve done everything from cosmetic 
surgery to vaccinating rookies. I was a major, M. C 
You don’t need to worry. I took my degree five years ago. 
What’s on your mind?” 

“Tt isn’t my mind. It’s my heart. I “6 

“Some of it’s on your mind. What’s the rest of it?”’ 

“That’s for you to find out,” said Edmund cautiously. 

The doctor made a gesture that awed Edmund. 

“Peel!” he said. 

Half an hour later, when Edmund was clothed again, 
he sat down and surveyed the doctor anxiously. He also 
fidgeted with his tie, which wasn’t as correctly knotted as 
he could have wished. 

So far, Hammond hadn’t expressed an opinion or even 
volunteered a comment, though he had asked many ques- 
tions, most of them irrelevant. But he was frowning; and 
Edmund’s soul shriveled. 

“It’s —it’s quite incurable, isn’t it?”’ he managed to say. 

Hammond leaned back in his chair. 
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“You came for a diagnosis, didn’t you? Well, my first 
hunch is that you inherited your father’s business and 
you're the nominal head of it. Am I right?” 

Edmund started. 

‘“Why, yes; but what’s that got to do with it 

Secause I can’t think of any other possible reason why 
you weren't drafted. Obviously you don’t work for a liv- 
ing. And nobody but your father would have left you a 
business important enough to get you a deferred classifi- 
cation. Physically you’re in Class A.” 

Edmund went vivid crimson. 

“My heart ‘ 

‘“‘What gave you the idea there was anything wrong 
with it?” 

Edmund was so taken aback that he was incoherent 

7 Why, doctor, it is 
It’s always been! Always! When I 
was twelve I hurt myself falling out 
of atree. Hurt my heart. I fell on 
a stump. I strained it. I 5 

“Who said so?” 

“Well, our doctor said so. He —— 

‘*Mother living then?” 

“Yes; she x 

“Did the doctor tell her your heart 
was hurt, or did she tell the doctor?”’ 

“She was afraid of it and asked 
him. J don’t know what he said, 
and, of course, he wouldn’t have 
told me himself; but after that they 
wouldn’t let me run upstairs, or play 
violent games, or - 

“*Mother always in good health?”’ 

“No; she was a rheumatic in- 
valid.” 

“Tsee. . . . When did your 
family shift doctors? How soon after 
your fall, I mean.” 

“Come to think of it, it was 
pretty soon. My mother wasn’t so 
confident in 


9. 


” 


“T’ll bet a hat it was as soon as 
your regular man told your mother 
there wasn’t a darned thing the 
matter with you. Was your new 
doctor a young one?” 

“Yes; he was.” 

“And he was the one who told 
you to be careful, was he?”’ 

“I don’t remember that he ever 
said anything to me about it. But 
he used to examine me every mont! 
and then talk to mother; and e 

“Then here’s the diagnosis you're 
going to pay me twenty-five dolla 
for: Nervous mother. That’s all.” 

Edmund was thunderstruck. Ham- 
mond had kicked the cornerstone of 
his life out from under him 

“But, doctor, every time I hurry 
upstairs a 

“You pant? 
exercise; any old kind of food; 
twenty pounds overweight. It’s one 
of the medical chestnuts. Family 


> Sure you do! No 


decided you were delicate; 80 you 
had to be delicate whether you liked 
itor not. Haven't I seen it? No foot- 
ball; no base ball; no hoc key Proba- 
bly played billiards—and bridge 
Couldn't go out without rubbers 
Stayed home from school if it rained 
Too heavy urderwear—and mufflers 
Never on a horse in your life, were 
you? And I'll bet another hat vou 
can’t swim a stroke! . . Oh, 
’s a shame you weren't drafted 
They'd have made a live man out of 
you, and paid you for it at that 
‘You've been bunkoed out of your birthright, Mr. Ross 
Bunkoed! By your mother and some young squirt of 
a doctor who needed the money. 

“Oh, he probably didn’t lie about it. He just told you 
to be careful. That’s good enough advice for anybody 

] } 


including coal heavers. Only your family put you under 


glass. Matter with you? The only thing the matter with 
you is you!” 

Edmund gasped. There was a high spot of color in both 
his cheel 

“You mean I can exercise 

“Exercise is right. And, for heaven's sake, do it! Join 
your Y. M. C, A. Take a boxing lesson every week 
Take ss 

Soxing!”’ bleated Edmund. 

“Two boxing lessons a week, and 
‘You said one before! 
The | 


ig young doctor laughed cheerfully 


Continued on Page 158 








r. Louts, April 26 
VYRIEND 1: Well Al thisi 


2? games and lose yester- 


our last day here 

and we win the Ist 

day and have got 1 more game to play and to- 
night we leave 
for Detroit. Well 
if we lose toda 
we will have a 
even break on 
the serious and a 
club that.can’t 
do no better then 
break even with 
this st Louis ae 
club better take 
ip some other 
line of business 
but Gleason instead ol 


useing a little judgement 


ent a left hander in 
against them yesterday 
and they certainly give him a welcome 


and the more I see of left handers I am 
certainly glad I pitch with my right 
arm the way God intended for a man 

Well the boys on our club was feeling 
pretty coc ky the Ist 2 days about how they 
could hit but yesterday they could of 
plaved in a 16 ft. ring without no ground 
rules as the most of the time they was miss 
ing the ball all together and when the y did 
hit it it acted like a geyser and it was Bert 
Gallia pitching against us and they all kept 
saying he didn’t have nothing but when he 
got through with us we didn’t have noth- 
ing either and that’s the way it always goes 
when a pitcher makes a sucker out of a club 
he didn’t have nothing but when they knock him out of 
the park he’s pretty good 

Well any way I told Gleason last night that it looked 
like we wouldn't get no better then a even break here 
unless he stuck me in there to pitch the last game today. 
So be says “‘No I was figureing on you to open up in 
Detroit Sunday but of course if you are afraid of Detroit I 
can make different plans.” So I said “I am not afraid of 
Detroit or nobody else and you know yourself that they 
can’t no club beat me the way I am going whether its 
Detroit or no matter who it is."" So he said “ All right then 
keep your mouth shut about who is going to pitch because 
if you are going to manage the club I won't have no job 
left.” Well let him try and run the ball club the way he 
wants to but if I was running the ball club and had a 
pitcher that is going the way I am going I would work him 
every other day and get a start on the other clubs as the 
games we win now counts just as much as the games we 
win in Sept 

Well Al Florrie went back to Chi last night though I 
wanted her to stick with the club and go on to Detroit with 
us but she said she had to get back, and tend to business at 
the beauty parlor so I told Gleason that and he said he was 


sorry she was going to leave us as it was a releif for him to 
look at something pretty once in a wile when most of the 
time he had to watch ball players but he admired her for 


tending to business and he wished it run in the family. He 
savs “You should ought to be thankfull that your Mrs. is 
what she is as most wifes is a drug on their husband but 


your Mrs. makes more jack then you and if she give up her 
business it would keep you hustk ing to make both ends 
meet the other, where if you missed a meal some time and 
died from it your family would be that much ahead.” So I 
said ‘Yes and that is because your cheap skate ball club is 
only paying me a salary of $2400.00 per annum instead of 
omewheres near what lam worth.” So he said “I have all 
ready told you that if you keep working hard and show me 
something I will tear up your contract and give you a good 
one but before I do it I will half to find out if you are going 
to win ball games for me or just use up 1 lower birth like in 
old times.”’ So I told him to shut his mouth 

Well Al I thought the war with Germany was all over 
but Joe Jenkins joined the club here-and now the whole 
war is being played over again. He is 1 of the catchers on 
the club and he was in France and if they was any battles 
he wasn’t in its because he can’t pronounce them but any- 
body that thinks the U.S. troop movements was slow over 
there ought to listen to some of these birds that’s came 
back and some of them was at Verdun 1 evening and Flan- 
ders the next A. M. then down to Nice the next day for a 
couple hours rest and up in the Oregon forest the folling 
afternoon and ete. till its no wonder the Germans was 
dazzled. If some of these birds that was in the war could 
get around the bases like they did around the western 
front ail as the catchers would dast do when they started 
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The tet. Time I Come Up to Bat the Fans Give Mea 
Traveling Bag and I Suppose They Think I Have 
Been Running Around the Country All These Yre. With 


to steal second base would be walk up the base line towards 
third with the ball in their hand and try to scare them 
from comeing all the way home. 

Well its Detroit tomorrow and 3 more days after that 
and then home and I haven't been there since the middle 
of March and I guess they’s 2 kids that won’t be tickled to 
death to see sombeody eh Al? Your pal, JAcK. 


Detroit, April 28. 

YRIEND AL: Well old pal I suppose you read in the 

papers what come off here yesterday and I guess 
Gleason won't have no more to say after this about me 
being afraid of Detroit. The shoe points the other way 
now and Detroit is the one that’s afraid of me and no 
wonder. 

I didn’t have the stuff that I had down to St. Louis for 
the opening but I had enough to make a monkey out of 
Cobb and Veach and I couldn't help from feeling sorry for 
this new outfielder they have got name Flagstaff or some- 
thing and I guess he was about half mast before I got 
through with him. 

Well its a cinch now that I will open in Chi Thursday 
and I will give St. Louis another spanking and then I will 
make Gleason come acrost with that contract he has been 
promiseing me and if he trys to stall I will tell him he must 
either give me the jack or trade me to some other club and 
he has got good sence even if he don’t act like it sometimes 
and they’s a fine chance of him tradeing me though they’s 
7 other clubs in this league that would jump at it and 
Detroit is 1 of them though the Detroit club would be take- 
ing a big chance if they got a hold of somebody that could 
realy pitch as the fans up here would die from surprise, 

Well I had a letter from Florrie today and it was just like 
the most of her letters when you got through reading it 
you wondered what she had in mind and about all as she 
said was that she had a surprise to tell me when I got home 
and I use to get all excited when she wrote about them 
surprises but now I can guess what it is. She probably 
seen a roach in the apartment or something and any way I 
guess I can wait till I get home and not burn up the wires 
trying to find out before han. Your pal, JACK. 


Detroit, April 30. 
RIEND AL: Well Al we leave for home tonight and 
open up the season in Chi tomorrow but I won’t be 
out there pitching unless Gleason apologizes for what he 
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pulled on me last night. It was more rotten weather 
yesterday just like we been haveing ever since the 
ist. day in St. Louis and I near froze to death setting 
out there on the bench so when we come back to the 
hotel they was a friend of mine here in 
Detroit waiting for me here in the lobby 
and he come up in the room with me and 
I was still shivering yet with the cold and 
he said how would I like something to 
warm me up. SoI said “That’sa fine line 
of talk to hand’ out in a dry 
town.” So he said I could easy 
get a hold of some refresh- 
ments if I realy wanted some 
and all as I would half to do 
would be call a bell hop and 
tell him what I wanted. 

Well I felt like a good shot 
would just about save my life 
so I called a boy and told him 
to go fetch me some bourbon 
and he said O. K. and he went 
out and come back in about a 
half hr. and he had a qt. with 
him and I asked him how 
much did we owe him and he 
said $15.00. How is 
that for reasonable Al 
and I guess it was the 
liquor men themselfs 
that voted Michigan 
dry and you can’t 

blame them. 
Well my friend 
seemed to of had 
a stroke in his 
arm so as he 
couldn't even 
begin to reach in 
his pocket so I 
dug down and 
got 15 berrys and 
handed it to the 
kid and he still 
stood there yet 
like he expected 
a tip so I told him to beat it or I would tip him 1 in the 
jaw. 

Well I asked my friend would he have a shot and his arm 
was O. K. again and he took the bottle and went to it with- 
out waiting for no glass or nothing but he got the neck of 
the bottle caught in his teeth and before he could pry it 
loose they was about a quarter of the bourbon gone. 

Well I was just going to pore some of it out for myself 
and all of a sudden they come a rap at the door and I said 
come in and who walked in but Gleason. So I asked him 
what did he want. 

So he said “‘ Well you wasn’t the Ist. one in the dinning 
rm. so I thought you must be pretty sick so I come up to 
see what was the matter.’’ Well it was to late to hide the 
bottle and he come over to the table where I was setting 
and picked it up and looked at it and then he pored out a 
couple drops in the glass and tasted it and said it tastes 
like pretty good stuff. So I said it ought to be pretty good 
stuff as it cost enough jack so he asked me how much and I 
told him $15.00. 

So he said ‘‘ Well they’s some of the newspaper boys 
has been asking me to try and get a hold of some stuff 
for them so [ will just take this along.” 

So I said I guest the newspaper boys could write crazy 
enough without no help from the Michigan boot legs and 
besides the bottle belongs to me as I payed good money for 
it. So Gleason said ‘Oh I wouidn’t think of stealing it off 
of you but I will take it and pay you for it. You say it cost 
$15.00 but they’s only about $11.00 and a half worth of it 
left so I will settle with you for $11.00 and a half.”” Well I 
didn’t want to quarrel with him in the front of a outsider 
so I didn’t say nothing and he took the bottle and started 
out of the rm. and I said hold on a minute where is my 
$11.00 and a half? So he said “‘Oh I am going to fine you 
$11.00 and a half for haveing liquor in your rm. but 
instead of takeing the fine out of your check I will take 
what’s left in the bottle and that makes us even.” So he 
walked out. 

Well Al only for my friend being here in the rm. I would 
of took the bottle away from Gleason and cracked his head 
open with it but I didn’t want to make no seen before a 
outsider as he might tell it around and people would say 
the White Sox players was fighting with their mgr. So I 
left Gleason get away with $11.00 and a half worth of 
bourbon that I payed $15.00 for it and never tasted it and 
don’t know now if it was bourbon or cat nip. 





My Night Gown in a Peach Basket 


———, 


————— 


—— 
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Well my friend said “What kind of a bird are 
you to let a little scrimp like that make a monkey 
out of you?” SoI said I didn’t want to make no 
seen in the hotel. So he said ‘‘ Well if it had of been 
me I would of made a seen even if it was in 
church.” So I says ‘‘ Well they’s no danger of you 
ever haveing a chance to make a seen in church 
and a specialy with Gleason but if you did make 
a seen with Gleason you would be in church 3 days 
later and have a box right up close to the front.” 

Well Al I have told Gleason before this all ready 
that I would stand for him manageing me out on 
the old ball field but I wouldn’t stand for him 
trying to run my private affairs and this time I 
mean it and if he don’t apologize this P. M or to- 
night on the train he will be shy of a pitcher to- 
morrow and will half to open up the home season 
with 1 of them other 4 flushers that claims they are 
pitchers but if Jackson and Collins didn’t hit in 7 
or 8 runs every day they would be beating rugs 
in the stead of ball clubs. 

Well any way we go home tonight and tomorrow 
I will be where it don’t cost no $15.00 per qt. and 
if Gleason walks in on me he can’t only rob me of 
$.20 worth at a time unless he operates. 

Your pal, JACK. 


CuI., May 3. 

RIEND AL: Well Al I have just now came 

back from the ball pk. and will set down and 
write you a few lines before supper. I give the St. 
Louis club another good trimming today Al and 
that is 3 games I have pitched and win them all 
and only 1 run scored off of me in all 3 games 
together and that was the 1 the St. Louis club got 
today and they wouldn’t of never had that if Felsch 
had of been playing right for Tobin. But 1 run off 
of me in 3 games is going some and I should 
worry how many runs they scratch in as long as I 
win the ball game. 

Well you know we was to open up here Thursday 
and it rained and we opened yesterday and I was 
waiting for Gleason to tell me I was going to pitch and 
then I was going to tell him I would pitch if he would 
apologize to me for what he done in Detroit but instead 
of picking me to pitch he picked Lefty Williams and the 
crowd was sore at him for not picking me and before 
the Ist inning was over he was sore at himself and 
Lefty was enjoying the shower bath. Gallia give us 
another beating and after it was over Gleason come up 
to me in the club house and said he was going to start 
me today. So I said ‘‘ How about what you pulled on me 
in Detroit?’’ So he says “‘Do you mean about grabbing 
that bottle off of you?” So I said yes and he says 
‘‘Look at here Jack you have got a great chance to get 
somewheres this yr. and if you keep on pitching like the 
way you started you will make a name for yourself and I 
will see that you get the jack. But you can’t do it and be 
stewed all the wile so that is the reason I took that bottle 
off of you.” So I said ‘“‘They’s no danger of me being 
stewed all the wile or any part of the wile when bourbon is 
$15.00 per qt. and me getting a bat boy’s salery.” So he 
said ‘Well you lay off of the old burb and pitch baseball 
and you won't be getting no bat boy’s salery. And besides 
I have told the newspaper boys that you are going to 
pitch and it will be in the morning papers and if you don’t 
pitch the bugs will jump out of the stand and knock me 
for a gool.”’ So as long as he put it up to me that way I 
couldn’t do nothing only say all right. 

So sure enough it come out in the papers this A. M. that 
I was going to pitch and you ought to seen the crowd out 
there today Al and you ought to heard them when my 
name was gave out to pitch and when I 
walked out there on the field. Well I ,' 
got away to a bad start you might say 
as Felsch wasn’t laying right for Tobin 
and he got a two base hit on a ball that 
Felsch ought to of caught in his eye and 
then after I got rid of Gedeon this Sisler 
hit at a ball he couldn’t hardly reach and 
it dropped over third base and Tobin 
scored and after that I made a monkey 
out of them and the Ist. time I come up 
to bat the fans give me a traveling bag 
and I suppose they think I have 
been running around the country 
all these yrs. with my night gown 
in a peach basket but I suppose we 
can give it to 1 of Florrie’s friends 
next xmas and besides it shows the 
fans of old Chi have got a warm 
spot for old Jack. 

Speaking about Florrie Al when 
we was in Detroit she wrote and 
said she hada surprise for me and I 
thought little Al had picked up a 
couple hives or something but no 
it seems like wile I was on the road 





she met some partys that runs a 
ome beauty parlor down town and they 
wanted she should sell her interest 
in the one out south and go in 
pardners with them and they would 
give her athird interest for $3000.00 
and pay her a salery of $300.00 per 
mo. and a share of the receits 
and she could pay for her inter- 
est on payments. So she asked 
me what I thought about it 
and I said if I was her I would 
stick to what she had where she 
was makeing so good but 
no matter what I thought 
she would do like she felt 
like so what was the use of 
asking me so she said she 
didn’t like to make a move 
without consulting me. 
That’s a good one Al as 
the only move she ever 
made and did consult me 
about it was when we got 
married and then it 
wouldn’t of made no dif- 
ferents to her what I said. 
Well she will do as she 
pleases and if she goes into 
this here down town par- 
lor and gets stung we 
should worry as I will soon 
be getting real jack and it 
looks like a cinch we would 
be in the world serious be- 
sides, and besides that the 
kids would be better off if 
she was out of business and 
could be home with them 
more as the way it is now 
they don’t hardly ever see 
anybody only the Swede 
nurse and Ist. thing as we 
know they will be saying I ban this 
and I ban that and staying away from 
the bldg. all the wile like the janitor. 
Your pal, JACK. 


So She Said ‘I 
Thought They Was 
Only the 2 Babys 
in This Apart« 
ment But it Seems 
Like There is 3" 


CuI, May 6. 

RIEND AL: 4 straight now Al. 
How is that for a way to start out 
the season? It was Detroit again today and that is twice 
I have beat them and twice I have beat St. Louis and it 
don’t look like I was never going to stop. They got 2 runs 
off of me today but it was after we had 7 and had them 
licked and I kind of eased up to save the old souper for the 
Cleveland serious. But I wished you could of heard the 1 
I pulled on Cobb. You know I havealways kind of had him 
on the run ever since I come in the league and he would as 
leaf have falling archs as see me walk out there to pitch 

Well the 1st. time he come up they was 2 out and no one 
on and I had him 2 strikes and nothing and in place of 
monking with him I stuck a fast one right through 
the groove and he took it for a third strike. Well 
he come up again in the 4th. inning and little 
Bush was on third base and 
1 out and Cobb hit the Ist, 
ball and hit it pretty good 
towards left field but Weaver 
jumped up and stabbed it 
with his glove hand and then 
stepped on third base and 


the side was out. Well Cobb hollered at me end said 
“You didn’t put that strike acrost on me.”’ So I said “No 
why should I put strikes acrost on you when I can hit 
your bat and get 2 out at atime?” You ought to of heard 
the boys give him the laugh. 

Well he hit one for 3 bases in the 7th. inning with Bush 
and Ellison both on and that’s how they got their 2 runs 
but he wouldn't of never hit the ball only I eased up on 
acct. of the lead we had and besides I felt sorry for him on 
acct. of the way the crowd was rideing him. So wile he was 
standing over there on third base I said “‘ You wouldn't of 
hit that one Ty only I eased up.”’ So he said ‘‘ Yes I knew 
you was easeing up and I wouldn’t take advantage of you 
so that’s why I bunted.” 

Weil 1 more game with Detroit and then we go down to 
Cleveland and visit Mr. Speaker and the rest of the boys 
and Speaker hasn't been going any to good against them 
barbers that’s supposed to pitch for Detroit and St. Louis 
so God help him when he runs up against Williams and 
Cicotte and I. Your pal, JACK. 


CLEVELAND, May 9. 

a RIEND AL: Well Gleason told me today he wasn’t 

going to pitch me here till the Sunday game to get the 
crowd. We have broke even on the 2 games so far and ought 
to of win them both only for bad pitching but we can’t 
expect to win them all and you really can’t blame the boys 
for not pitching baseball when we run into weather like we 
have got down here and it seems like every place we go its 
colder then where we just come from and I have heard 
about people going crazy with the heat but we will all be 
crazy with the cold if it keeps up like this way and Speaker 
was down to our hotel last night and said the Cleveland 
club had a couple of bushers from the Southren league 
that’s all ready lost their mind and he told us what they 
pulled off wile the St. Louis club was here. 

Well it seems like Cleveland was beat to death 1 day 
and they thought they would give some of the regulars a 
rest and they put in a young catcher name Drew and the 
lst. time he come up to bat they was men on first and 
second and 1 out and Sothoron was pitching for St. Louis 
and 1 of the St. Louis infielders yelled at him ‘ Don’t 
worry about this bird as he will hit into a double play.” 
Well Drew stood up there and took 3 strikes without 
never takeing the bat off his shoulder so then he come 
back to the bench and said “ Well I crossed them on their 
double play.” 

Well in another game Bagby was pitching and he had 
them licked 8 to 1 in the 7th inning and he had a bad 
finger so they took him out and sent in a busher name 
Francis to finish the game. Well he got through 1 inning 
and when he come up to hit they was a man on 3d. base 
and 2 out and Davenport was pitching for St. Louis and 
he was kind of wild and he throwed 3 balls to Francis 
So then he throwed a strike and Francis took it and then 
he throwed one that was over the kid’s head but he took a 

(Continued on Page 120) 



























My Friend Seemed to of Had a Stroke in His Arm So as He Couldn't Even Begin to Reach in His Pocket So I Dug Down 
and Got !5 Berrys and Handed it to the Kid 
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The Thundering Road Song of the Darco Motor Seemed to Take On an Exuitant Note 

















KNEW you'd ome bacl J Re, chided Fred 
Wheeler. ‘‘Got the speed fever again, eh?” 
Old J. D. Ward shook his grizzled head decisively. 
“Right number but the wrong street, Fred,”” he 
rumbled. ‘‘My Darcos are through with the racing game.” 
Fred Wheeler, former manager of J. D.’s Western 


Branch, smiled knowingly. He felt, as thousands of other 
racing enthusiasts did, that the Darco’s retirement from 
the speedways was but temporary. 

“Can't bluff me, J. D. What about this new motor of 
yours? Every manufacturer in Detroit is talking about 
it. They sy 

“Guessing, you mean, don’t you?” 

Old J. D.’s facial muscles tightened into his well-known 
bear grin. For in a factory swarming with spies, highly 
trained draftsmen, skilled mechanics and a legion of lesser 
informants, Old J LD. Ward had achieved the unprec 
edented coup of motor history; had built a new motor 
without his competitors’ learning one single detail of its 
marvelous construction 

‘Look here, Fred,"’ Old Bruin stiffened suddenly a 
the Rexton Company brought you all the way from Los 
Angeles to try and wheedle he 

‘Forget it, J. D.,”" br isquely ordered Wheeler. ‘You 
know better.” 

The Bear's grim posture relaxed ‘Thunder!”’ he 
growled. ‘‘I’m getting so I suspect even my friends.” 

‘Must be something big on the fire. I thought certain 
of your competit: looked worried.” 

“Worried? Say, this new motor of mine has got ‘em 


hopping like toads on a hot pavement. Listen here, boy 


Old J. D.’s tone grew gruff with suppressed enthusiasm 
‘I’m going to give the man with a moderate income a car 
that'll trim any college sport's fancy contraption and won't 


bankrupt him to run. Hitherto, speed has been an expen- 


sive luxury. But the new Darco stock car, Fred, will do 
better than seventy miles an hour and do it on less gas. 
It'll weigh less, be economi mal on tires, and sell for under 
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two thousand. Some reason for my competitors’ fretful- 
ness, eh?” 

‘Great Christmas!” ejaculated Wheeler. “Ifthe Fargot 
Company learns half what you've told me they'll stop at 


nothing to keep you from marketing that car. Why, it'll 
put their model on the junk pile.” 

Old Bruin grunted assent. 

“Had my factory packed with their damn spies. But 
I've licked "em, Got the new motor mounted in a short 
wheel-base racing chassis ready for test work. Now I’m 


going to try to break it up. If there's 
ear I'll find it.” 

Then Old J. D.’s voice dropped to a confidential murmur: 

Not for publication, Fred, but I got close to a hundred 

miles an hour out of that motor yesterday.” 

The Rexton agent whistled in amazement. 

“Still you insist you haven't the speed fever, J. D.? Say, 
Why, man, that motor developed into a 
special racing engine would sweep the tracks. And you're 
going to throw it away? Waste it in an ordinary stock 
c ar? 

“No more racing, Fred.” 
“But, for heaven’s sake, why? 
‘Dorothy,” explained the Bear, his tone low and soft 

as it always was when speaking of his bewitching Cub 
“Promised Dorothy I'd quit.” 

Then his weather-beaten countenance expanded into a 
wide grin. 

“‘T'll let you in on something, sonny,” he beamed. ‘“‘The 
first new Darco car through the factory goes to Los Angeles 
as a modern gocart for a certain young man who ‘bout 
that time will be sticking his inquisitive nose into the 
California sunshine. Get me, Fred?” One huge paw 
crashed down on the visitor’s shoulder. 


a weak spot in that 


that’s good. 
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“Great Scott!’’ groaned Wheeler. ‘‘I hope it isn’t 
twins if you’re going to take it that way, grandpa.” 
He shrugged his shoulder to ease the pain and pushed 
his chair to a safe distance. ‘‘Going to L. A. soon?” 

“Test car goes to-morrow,” rumbled J. D. ‘‘And with 
Tom Darby in the same express car. Believe me, I’m not 
going to give anyone a tailor-made chance at that ma- 
chine.” 

For a moment Wheeler stared at the carpet. 

“T wonder, J. D.,”” he mused, “‘if your shipping the test 
car tothe Coast has anything to do with some of the stories 
that are being spread?” 

“What's that?” asked J. D., 
sively. ‘‘What stories?” 

“Oh, somebody’s started a lot of gossip about your Los 
Angeles-San Francisco stock-car record. The way the talk 
goes you framed with the highway board, lowered the 
time, and then they closed the road to further racing. 
Sort of a protected record. Furthermore, they’re insinuat- 
ing you retired from the speedways because your cars were 
not fast enough. I hear that your scrappy son-in-law, 
Toodles Walden, is getting pretty hot under his collar. 
The air is full of fight talk and ” 

“Holy love of Mike!” exploded Old J. D. ‘Another 
one of that kid’s dad-blasted schemes to get back in the 
racing game. Just w vait 4 

“I don’t think so,” put in Wheeler. “I % 

“Certainly it is! Hasn’t he tried everything he could 
think of? Didn’t he frame up with that movie crowd last 
summer? Didn’t he try to kid me into thinking it was 
only a scene for one of their gol-durned pictures? Didn’t 
hedothat? Didn’t he, at the time, have a thousand-dollar 
bet with Ritz that he could trim his Fargot in a fifty-mile 
match race?” 

Wheeler grinned reminiscently. 
two-hundred-dollar bet on the 
famous event. 

‘“Well, you must admit the idea was clever, J. D.” 


straightening up aggres- 


He himself had had a 
Darco in that almost 
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“Clever, nothing! Say, I'll bet you’re in on this one 
too!” 

“Not guilty. Neither is Toodles, this time. No, sir, 
J.D. But somebody in Los Angeles is trying durned hard 
to bait you back into the racing game. Better do a little 
gumshoe work.” 

“Not necessary,” snorted Bruin. “I know that kid’s 
tricks. But it takes two cars to run a race, and my Darcos 
are through. I’ll look you up in Los Angeles, Fred.”’ 

With Wheeler’s departure Old J. D. settled thoughtfully 
back in his chair. The time had arrived when Toodles’ 
speed habit—that age-old inheritance of mortals brought 
to so high a pitch in the modern space-devouring racing 
automobile—must be broken. 

**Dorothy, child,’”’ murmured the cld man, as though his 
soft-spoken words would carry through space to echo again 
in the far-off land that was California—to whisper its 
pledge into a flower-covered bungalow where his brown- 
eyed Cub awaited life’s greatest adventure, “‘I promised 
you. I'll cure your frisky husband, hon, or’’—his cigar 
glowed threateningly—‘“‘or I’ll break his good-natured 
head.” 

um 

HE Western Branch of the Darco Motor Company was 

chugging drowsily through a typical California spring 
morning. Salesmen running speculative eyes through their 
prospect lists searched hopefully for a suburban customer 
preferably a beach-city one. An ocean dip was exactly 
what one needed, each assured himself. It was indeed 
agreed that the new switchboard girl, though nodding 
over a magazine, was earning her first day’s salary. 

In one corner of the 
salesroom Whipple, 
prodded by the entic- 
ing prospects of a 
long country demon- 
stration, was putting 
w hole-hearted pep 
into his sales talk to 
an Eastern tourist. 
Up in the Bear Den 
on the mezzanine 
floor Old Bruin 
hibernating ir 
dreamy blissful si- 
lence. For his 
Darco test car 
safely locked behind 
a stout oak barricade 
erected across one 
corner of Tom 
Darby’s neat garage 
Another 
months and the first 


was 


new 


was 


seven 


new Darco car — 
Suddenly the 
serene Western 


Branch rocked 
by three terrific ex- 
plosions that seemed 
to jar upward from 
its very foundations 
Earthquake!’’ 
gasped the Eastern 
customer, turning a 
strange greenish hue 
His flight for the 
street door 
speeded by the pie re- 
ing scream of the 
switchboard girl. 
Above, a door 
crashed and Oid J. D 
charged downward. 
**Shall 
the firedepartment?”’ 
shrieked the girl. 
“Hell, no!” bel- 
owed the 
plunging for the ga- 
rage. ‘‘Getanambu- 
lance!’ 
Another jarring 
last marked his exit 
The basement ele- 


was 


was 


shall I call 


sear, 


vator shaft was vom- 
lead-colored 
moke. The Bear 
lunged for the back 


tairway and skated 


ting 


down. 

A rapid series of 
fiery streaks, each fol- 
‘owed by an explo- 
ion, stabbed through 


the pungent smoke 
haze that filled the 


basement. 


There Was an Upheaval in the Cyctone. 





**T knew it!” snorted J. D., his voice lost in the bedlam. 
“T knew it!” 

In the center of the floor, dimly discernible through the 
smoke, stood one of the Bear’s former champion racing 
cars, its huge iron throat intermittently spouting flame and 
smoke in vivid contrast to its silent team mates snugly 
blocked and tarpaulined in a far corner. Over the sputter- 
ing back-firing motor, his figure incased in a suit of grimy 
overalls and his grease-streaked face wreathed in a con- 
tented smile, leaned Toodles Walden, the irrepressible 
young manager of the Western Branch. Opposite was 
Benny Griggs, one of J. D.’s former racing drivers. 

“Cut down the air!”’ yelled Toodles. ‘‘Another shot 
like that and we'll blow the exhaust pipe clean through 
the roof.” 

Griggs twisted a carburetor screw and the motor steadied 
to a thunderous roar. Then Toodles reached over the 
cowl and turned the ignition switch. 

“She's right,” he grinned. ‘Just as good as the day she 
won at Santa Monica. Boy, won't we show that Ascot 
bunch some speed?” 

“Yep,” agreed Griggs. ‘“‘But what about J. D.? Told 
me only yesterday that the Darcos were ab-so-lutely 
through racing.” 

‘Papa Bear’s mistake,” laughed the manager. “ The old 
Darco is going to win one more race whether he likes it or 
not. Didn’t I tell you he was going back to Detroit next 
week? Now, let’s look at those plugs.” 

As he turned to pick up a wrench his eyes fell on the Bear. 
In the semidarkness and smoke Old J. D.’s figure looked 
unusually foreboding. 





Rodman Climbed Out. 


Another Crimson+Garbed, Begoggied Figure 
Wriggted Through the Crowd and Scrambied Into the Driver's Seat 


stammered Toodk “es i 


**Oh—oh, hello, J. D.,”’ 
thought you were in Santa Barbara? 


“‘Luckily I’m not,” grunted the Bear. ‘‘What’s the 
idea? Going to take another motion picture, sonny?” 
“Why, we—I—we were just warming up one of the old 


cars, J. D.’ 

How much had he heard, Toodles wondered. 

“Glad to hear it,” growled Bruin. “Now get busy, 
young fellow, and get the other two off the block 

“*The—the other two?”’ 

“You understood me,”’ rumbled J. D. 
to be a freight car spotted at the Santa Fé this afternoon 


“There's going 


You see that these cars are loaded.” 
**But—but where are they going, J. D 
“To the factory,” flung back Bruin. ‘I’ve got a mighty 

good offer for em; and, by gad, I’m going to take it!” 
“Oh, be re asonable " J 3 Re ple aded Toodles, following 

the Bear toward the salesroom. ‘You're not really going 

That 

Let’ 


> 


to sell the cars, are you? Let’s win just once more! 


race at Ascot will be a walk away for the old Darco. 
we weren't scared into quitti gi’ 

“Knockers, nothing! It’s your speed fever. 
plant’s caught it. That’s all I've heard. Racing! Speed! 
So-and-So said this and that. Rot! Isn't there anyone 
round this shebang who thinks a motor car should be 
driven at anything less than a hundred per?” 


show the knockers 
I} e wl ole 


Toodles gripped his courage firmly and met the Bear's 
eyes. ‘I don’t know, J. D. Is there anyone?” 

Old Bruin bristled. 

*Confound you,” he growled, ‘‘you think I've got 
Wheeler, Griggs, Darby — the 
crowd 


the 
speed bug, too, don’t you? 


whole figures 


the same way. Just 
because I've kept 
thoseracing machines 


the 


everyone 


packed away in 
basement 
some day 
gong 
speed 


thinks that 
the Darcos are 
back on the 


ways. Well, by 
thunder, they’re not! 
I told Wheeler it 
took two cars to 
make a race. I'll sell 
those ars and 
qua h sg 

He broke off and 


half-puzzled expre 
or From up Fig 

ueroa Street sounded 

tne nea lang 


the interruption 
nce Sate», ‘“‘Like hell!’ 
z by gasped Old J. D., a 
: | dden recollection 
gripping him 
ha in ambu- 
lance (rea Cnr 
top er! " t ul 
hire a git that 
! me common 
eT ‘ ° 
He hurried into the 
ile room fo owed 
I the bewildered 
Poodle Direct n 
front of the plant a 
irge n r ambu- 
nce i cnecking 
hea light. Ab 
pt Old J. D 








i speculative grin. 
You juare { 
ont ie kled, 
diving for the safet 
ott ler oe our 
funey 
W hat hat I 
tell ’er indered 
the help man 
eT 
Tell ’en il 
t! g,”’ rut ied 
Bruir Ther i 4 
alte nought he 
died 4g I i¢ 
em the ‘ w late 
Ie er to 
nd } arse Old 
lan Speed 


Continued on 
Page 81 
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OUR FORGOTTE 


By Albert W. Atwood 


RICHTER 





T IS a curious fact that in these days when the 
American people are being so eagerly urged 
what are called socialistic experiments 
they should have completely forgotten or never 
heard of and kindred adventures of 
their great-grandfathers which resulted so disastrously 
Nearly a hundred years ago almost all the states of this 
Union except New Jersey and a few of the New England 
States embarked upon an elaborate and complicated series 


into 


those tremendous 


of ventures into state-controlled railroads, banks, canals 


and other similar enterprises. Only one of more than a 
dozen states was conspicuously successful. Most of them 
failed. so dismally that there is to this very day a bitter 


heritage of unpaid and actually repudiated debt. 

Long before the Civil War numerous states not only in 
the South but in the Middle West had defaulted upon and 
repudiated millions of dollars of bonds issued in aid of 
what to-day would be called state socialism. For these 
purposes they created in a comparatively short period of 
time about $225,000,000 of bonds. This was more than the 
Federa! Government had ever owed and was the first large 
funded debt incurred by the government of any country 
for industrial purpose 

There remains at the present time about $50,000,000 of 
unpaid and repudiated state bonds, not to mention forty 
to seventy years of interest in arrears. Most people who 
have ever heard of these bonds mistakenly suppose them 
to be part of the debt created by the Southern States dur- 
ing the Civil War. Not cent of the amount was 
incurred in connection with the war, and among nearly a 


one 
dozen states 
whose debt are still in repu 
diation are two of the richest 
inthe North. Even thegreat 
commonwealths of Pennsy! 
vania, Indiana and Illinois 
came perilously near being 


port ions of 


unable to meet the bills due 
to their orgy of state enter 
prises, and in Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan the 


ventures were wilder if any 
thing than in the South 
Down in the lower, mus 
tier stack levels of the more 
extensive of our great libra 
ries may be found the worn 
yellowed volumes of Niles 
Weekly Register, and other 
chronicles of the earlier days 


of the republic. The pages 
smell like the attic in great 
grandmother's home; the 


type is painfully small; the 
news would bring a smile of 
derision to the lips of a mod 
ern city editor. Four or six 
week 


small are 


enough to cover the nation. 


pages a 


States Gone Mad 


PLEASANT occupation, 
you say, for some dry 
student, 
cerned with the throb and 
thrill of these absorbing 
reconstruction days 

But out of those yellowing 
pages from the 
bered past leap strange and 
vivid pictures, star- 
tling in their 
the very latest 
the moment, others peculiar 


as-dust uncon- 


unremem 


some 
similarity to 
ensation of 


and characteristic of an ear- 
lier day But whether in the 
old colonies of Pennsylvania, 
the uplands of North Caro- 
lina, the cotton fields of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, the 
prairies of Indiana and Illi- 
nois or the woods of Michi- 


these picturesque, 


gan 
colorful 
tending the activities of the 
state into the field of indus- 
try are remindful in a hun- 
dred ways of far more recent 
attempts and projects 

. Many went 


experiments in ex 


states liter- 


DECORATION 





ar WILMER J. 


government aid to railroads, canals and banks. They al- 
most thought the millennium had come. Magic seemed to 
attend any new enterprise in which the state was inter- 
ested. Let it but lend its credit toa new bank—and presto, 
here was a panacea for every ill. When the first spadeful 
of earth was removed in one combined railroad and canal 
undertaking that soon proved an utter and dismal failure 
the orator of the day said that he looked down “avenues of 
future glory for the Commonwealth’’! 

Legislatures were called wise and good solely in propor- 
tion to the completeness or inclusiveness of the system of 
public enterprises for which they planned and voted bond 
issues. Everyone spoke of what was being done as ‘‘the 
system,” though no one knew exactly what was meant by 
the word. . 

All manner of enterprises were tied up not only with the 
states but with each other. It was thought that banks 
could add to the credit of the state, that the state could 
create banks, that banks could float railroads, that rail- 
roads could exercise banking functions, that the state could 
own railroads, that both banks and railroads could success- 
fully float bonds of the state, that farmers could subscribe 
to stock in the banks by mortgaging their real estate, that 
banks could lend to the farmers to the extent of their 
subscriptions, and so on. All went down together in the 
crash—that is, all except the states, which could not fail, 
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being constitutionally able then and now to re- 
pudiate their debts. But while the delusion lasted 
men literally fought for a chance to get in on any 
new undertaking. 

“Four individuals hired two hundred men to block all 
other subscribers off,” said a disgusted observer of the 
opening of a bank in the early ’30’s. ‘“‘One hundred and 
fifty-three commissioners had the first choice. It is said 
to have cost fram $500 to $700 to be a commissioner. Then 
they opened three windows for public subscription. Some 
of the men had only trousers and some had shirts. 

“*They were constantly passing in this indecent costume 
in front of the hall in full view of ladies in opposite 
houses. Bloody faces, bruised limbs, shirts torn to tatters 
and untimely desperate fights resulted from this disgusting 
scramble. The scene resembled the boarding of a ship by 
pirates rather than the competition of capitalists for the 
investment of their funds. 

“Some had scarlet bands tied round their right wrists, 
for what purpose we cannot say. 

“There were pickpockets in the crowd of course, and one 
gentleman was robbed of promissory notes, which, how- 
ever, can be of no use to the thief. Respectable men were 
so torn they could go home only in carriages. One man 
with brawny chest went away muttering because he said 
he had held up the carcasses of three others for five hours 
and had got no stock himself. 

“These extraordinary things are well worth a record. 
Symptoms of madness have often been shewn of late years, 
to obtain stock; and this is not the first time that bullies 
have been employed to make 
investments of money. The 
fights were as severe when 
the books for subscription 
to the stock of two or three 
of the railroads was lately 
opened,” 


Old Warnings 


OST of us think of this 

country as the land of 
private enterprise par excel- 
lence. Here is the home of 
individual initiative in its 
highest, its supreme degree, 
here in the good old U.S. A. 
Certainly we should consider 
it the last place in the whole 
world where state-controlled 
business has been a promi- 
nent, much less a leading 
feature. Yet the era of in- 
ternal improvements of the 
*30’s and °40’s was just as 
prominent an example of 
state enterprise in its day as 
were the experiments in 
Australia at a later time. 

I do not mean to imply 
that history necessarily re- 
peats itself in the same way. 
It does not follow that be- 
cause the whole scheme of 
state owned and operated 
banks and railroads went 
down in collapse eighty 
years ago similar results 
will follow from present at- 
tempts to have the “state 
operate everything for the 
public good,” as the leader 
of the most conspicuous 
movement in that direction 
expresses it. 

It is highly improbable in 
fact that the same combina- 
tion of circumstances will 
occur again. The causes 
were very different. People 
in those days had no popu- 
listic or socialistic prejudice 
against private enterprise. 
That came later. They had 
never heard the word “‘so- 
cialism’’ when they plunged 
their governments into the 
wild impractical schemes 
which put a blight on whole 
sections of the country for 
nearly a century after. 

(Continued on Page 138) 








ally crazy on the subject of 
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Men, Women and Events During Eight Decades of 


HE futility of 
political as well 
as of other human 
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reckoning was set forth by 
the result of the presiden- 
tial election of 1884. With 
a kind of prescience, as I 
have related, Mr. Blaine 
had foreseen it. He wasa 
sagacious as well as a lov- 
able and brilliant man. He 
looked back affectionately 
upon the days he had passed 
in Kentucky, when a poor 
school-teacher, and was 
especially cordial to the 
Kentuckians. Inthe House 
he and Beck were sworn 
friends, and they continued 
their friendship when both 
of them had reached the 
Senate. 

I inherited Mr. Blaine’s 
desk in the Waysand Means 
Committee room. In one 
of the drawers of this he 
had left a parcel of forgot- 
ten papers, which I re- 
turned to him. He madea 
joke of the secrets they 
covered and the fortunate 
circumstance that they had 
fallen into the hands of a 
friend and not of an enemy. 

No man of his time could 
hold a candle to Mr. Blaine 
in what we call magnet- 
ism—that is, in manly 
charm, supported by facil- 
ity and brain power. Clay 
and Douglas had set the 
standard of party leader- 
ship before his time. He 
made a good third to them. 
I never knew Mr. Clay, 
but with Judge Douglas I 
was well acquainted, and 
the difference between him 
and Mr. Blaine in leader- 
ship might be called neg- 
ligible. 

Both were intellectually 
aggressive and_ individu- 
ally amiable. They at least 
seemed to love their fel- 
low men. Each had been 
tried by many adventures. 
Each had gone, as it were, 
“through the flint mill.’’ 
Born to good conditions 
Mr. Blaine sprang from 
aristocratic forebears—each 
knew by early albeit brief me 











experience the seamy side 
of life; as each, like Clay, 
nursed a consuming passion 
for the presidency. Neither had been made for a subal- 
tern, and they chafed under the subaltern yoke to which 
fate had condemned them. 


Pei 

N GROVER CLEVELAND a total stranger had arrived 

at the front of affairs. The Democrats, after a rule of 
more than half a century, had been out of power twenty- 
four years. They could scarce realize at first that they 
were again in power. The new chieftain proved more of 
an unknown quantity than had been suspected. William 
Dorsheimer, a life-long crony, had brought the two of us 
together before Cleveland’s election to the governorship 
of the Empire State as one of a group of attractive Buffalo 
men, most of whom might be said to have been cronies of 
mine, Buffalo being a delightful halfway stopover in my 
frequent migrations between Kentucky and the Eastern 
seaboard. As in the end we came toa parting of the ways 
I want to write of Mr. Cleveland as a historian and not as 
a critic. 

He said to Mr. Carlisle after one of our occasional tiffs: 
“Henry will never like me until God makes me over 


Chance Gatherings of Heediess Persons, Stirred by the Bombast of Setf-Exptoiting Oraters, Merely Proved How 
Easily Men are Led When Taken in Droves and Stirred by Partyism 


again.”” The next time we met, referring to this, I said: 
““Mr. President, I like you very much—very much in- 
deed—but sometimes I don’t like some of your ways.” 

There were in point of fact two Cilevelands—before 
marriage and after marriage—the intermediate Cleveland 
rather unequal and indeterminate. Assuredly no one of his 
predecessors had entered the White House so wholly 
ignorant of public men and national affairs. Stories used 
to be told assigning to Zachary Taylor this equivocal dis- 
tinction. But General Taylor had grown up in the army 
and advanced in the military service to a chief command, 
was more or less familiar with the party leaders of his time, 
and was by heredity a gentleman. The same was measur 
ably true of Grant. Cleveland confessed himself to have 
had no social training and he literally knew nobody. 

Five or six weeks after his inauguration I went to 
Washington to ask a diplomatic appointment for my 
friend, Boyd Winchester. I]] health had cut short a prom- 
ising career in Congress, but Mr. Winchester was now well 
on to recovery, and there seemed no reason why he should 
not and did not stand in the line of preferment. My ex- 
perience may be worth recording because it is illustrative. 


American History—By Henry Watterson iy. v0: 1m 


not thought of going 


PRESTON beyond Mr. Bayard, the 


new Secretary of State. I 
did go to him, but the mat- 
ter seemed to make nohead- 
way. There appeared a 
hitch somewhere. It had 
not crossed my mind that 
it might be the President 
himself. What did the Pres- 
ident know or care about 
foreign appointments? 

He said to me on a Satur- 
day when I was introducing 
a party of Kentucky friends 
“Come up to-morrow for 
luncheon. Come early, for 
Rose’’—his sister, for the 
time being mistress.of the 
White House—‘ will be at 
church and we can have an 
old-fashioned talk-it-out.” 

The next day we passed 
the forenoon togethe r. He 
was full of homely and often 
whimsical talk. He told 
me he had not yet realized 
what had happened to him 

‘*Sometimes,”” he said, 
“Il wake at night and rub 
my eyes and wonder if it is 
not all a dream.” 

He asked an infinite num- 
ber of questions about this, 
that and the other Dem- 
ocratic politician. He was 
having trouble with the 
Kentucky Congressmen. 
He had appointed a most 
unlikely scion of a _ well- 
known family to a foreign 
mission, and another young 
Kentuckian, the son of a 
New York magnate, to a 
leading consul generalship, 
without consultation with 
anyone. Heasked meabout 
these. In a way one of 
them was one of my boys, 
and I was glad to see him 
get what he wanted, though 
he aspired to nothing so 
high. He was indeed all 
sorts of a boy, and his ele 
vation to such a post was so 
grotesque that the nomina- 
tion, like that of his mate, 
was rejected by the Senate 
] gave the President a 
serio-comic but kindly ac- 
count, at which he laughed 





heartily, and ended by my 
asking how he had chanced 
to make two such appoint 
ments 

“‘Hewitt came over here,”” he answered, ‘‘and then 
Dorsheimer. The father is the only Democrat we have in 
that great corporation. As to the other, he struck me as a 
likely fellow. It seemed good politics to gratify them and 
their friends.” 

I suggested that such backing was far afield and not 
very safe to go by, when suddenly he said: ‘I have been 
told over and over again by you and by others that you 
will not take office. Too much of a lady, I suppose! What 
are you hanging round Washington for anyhow? What 
do you want?” 

Here was my opportunity to speak of Winchester, and 
I did so. 

When I had finished he said: ‘‘What are you doing 
about Winchester?” 

“Relying on the Secretary of State, who served in 
Congress with him and knows him well.’’ 

Then he asked: ‘‘What do you want for “"!>chester?” 

I answered: ‘‘ Belgium or Switzerland.” 

He said: “I promised Switzerland for a friend of Cor 
ning’s. He brought him over here yesterday and he is an 

(Concluded on Page 134) 











ons B 
RAY knew exactly what was happen 
ing inside the house when Tommy PEeEaY 
took the general’s niece in to see 
him. She would go upstairs and speak to the general 
from the door, and they would stand round bored and 
hardly talking until she came down. And then they 


would all become animated and tell anecdotes; and the 


chief of staff would sit at the piano and sing wistfully; and 
an aide-de-camp would bring him some canary seed; and 
the chaplain would give his imitation of Harry Lauder 


making a speech; and Tommy 
**Get the hell out of here!” 
gently along the street 


he snarled at a cow ambling 

The general entertained vicariously at dinner that night 
for his niece. There was her visiting escort and part of the 
staff and the general's And before dinner 
the chaplain, who had had the mumps, came and sat 


own household 


with him 
“Well?” said the wene ral 
The chaplain lighted one of the general's cigarettes. 
“She has seen him,” he observed. ‘‘He was, as you ar- 
ranged, in charge of a detail cleaning out the town well. He 
was game all right. I thought he’d probably hide, but he 
didn’t. I’m bound to say, 
fighting state of mind ever since 


however, that he’s been in a 


” 


“But he didn’t hide. That's the point. What’s she 
doing now?” 

“They are having tea,”’ said the chaplain, ‘There are 
eight of them ind at least seven are planning to sit 


beside her at dinner.” 

The general chuckled 
face gave rather the 
to be hooped. 

I'm going to have him wait at table to-night, Chaplain,’ 
he rumbled. “If there’s any nonsense about either of ‘em, 
that'll cure it.” 

‘I don’t a doubtful 
voice. “I like Gray and I don’t believe that you'll do any 
goo He enlisted to fight. It isn’t his 
fault that he isn’t fighting now.” 


Lying there in the high bed, his 
impression of a small barrel needing 


know,” observed the chaplain in 


i by humiliating him 


The above space represents what the general said just 
there about the division not getting forward. But when he 
became calmer 


“Got to offset the idea she’s got about Gray,” he justi 


fied himself She knows that story about him roping me 
over a fence, and like a fool I spent a whole evening telling 
about the mischief he’s been up toat different times. She’s 


got to see him with his claws clipped.” 

The chaplain differed and 

“Life,” he pronounced in his best pulpit manner, “life 
clips all our cl: But why not leave to the 
young their illusions and their dreams?” 

* Piffle!’’ said the general rudely. 

Now Peggy took off her uniform that night, which was 
forbidden in the little book she carried round with her, and 
came down to dinner to meet the waiting household in 
something rather unwarlike and very pleasing to behold. 
Not real evening dress, you understand, for the war was 


nid so 


ventuall 


iW t 
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TRATED ar HARVEY 
still on though dying fast. And had her hand kissed by a 
French officer who had invented an errand so as to meet 
her. Then they all went in to dinner; and there were com- 
missary chocolates on the table; and four candles standing 
in saucers; and on a side table a box of the general’s most 
cherished cigars, which he had thought were safely hidden 
away in one of his kit bags. 

The chief of staff sat at the head of the table and Peggy 
sat on his right. 

The rest drew lots out of an army cap to see who should 
sit next to her—and Tommy won. 

“How nice!"’ she said when he sat down. She would 
have said the same thing to anyone, but Tommy grew 
quite lyric. 

“It is Fate,” he said. ‘‘Kismet. Even though the rest of 
them fall on me afterward and rend me, this hour is mine.”’ 

“Think of it!” said Peggy in the exact words used by 
every girl who got to France and met someone she knew 
over there. ‘‘ Meeting here like this so far from home!”’ 

“If one wants a thing badly enough,” said Tommy, “‘it 
just naturally comes.” 

“Soup, sir?” said a deep bass at his elbow. 

Tommy glanced up hurriedly, but all he saw was Ser- 
geant Gray’s rather fine profile as he placed the soup plate. 

There was a very quiet little game played at dinner that 
night. Only Peggy and the players knew about it. It con- 
sisted mainly of most obsequious and zealous service on the 
part of Sergeant Gray, so that Tommy had not a moment 
for any real conversation. Between courses Gray stood 
firm and silent behind Tommy’s chair, and when he dis- 
appeared kitchenward Tommy would try hastily to make 
up for lost time. 

“If you covld only know what this glimpse of you means 
to me, Miss Peggy. You know, when you are thinking a 
lot about one particular person ——-”’ 

“*More chicken, sir?” 

“No!” 

Gray would move on and Tommy would begin again, the 
light of desperation in his eyes. 

‘It’s been hard to keep my mind on war, I can tell you. 
Ever since I heard you were coming y 

“More potatoes, sir?” 

‘Look here,”” Tommy said finally in a low and furious 
voice, “‘when I want more food I'll ask for it. D’you 
understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gray in the tone of a well-bred butler. 

After that he offered Tommy nothing whatever and left 
him conspicuously without dessert. Peggy, who had been 
rather flushed and silent during the meal, smiled somewhat 
grimly at that. But she ate very little. The plain truth 
was that Miss Peggy was having to reassort quite a num- 
ber of ideas, and among them was that mental picture of 
Sergeant Gray in a steel helmet leading a forlorn hope 
across No Man’s Land and later being decorated by her 
uncle, the general. Getting accustomed to having the 
greatest military figure in the Army in bed upstairs with 
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the mumps and the devil of the Headquar 
ters Troop carrying round the mashed po 
tatoes was rather a strain. 

Her escort left that night and Peggy 
slept at a Red Cross hut in the village, but 
before she left she had a few words with 
the general. 

“‘T do think,” she began spiritedly, advancing into the 
sick room, “I do think es 

“Go on out!”’ roared the general. “‘Do you want to go 
round with a face like a balloon? Go on out!” 

“Don’t waste that military tone on me,” said Peggy 
severely. ‘‘I don’t care whether I get it or not. I’m going 
to tell you exactly what I think about you.” 

She then sat down on the general’s bed and stared at 
him coldly. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, ‘‘that when you have gen- 
tlemen round you ——”’ 

“Get off the bed, Peggy,’”’ begged the general in a differ- 
ent tone. “‘Don’t you know there is always some fool 
inspector or other looking for things to take back to 
G. H. Q.? Do you want to ruin me?” 

“You ought to be ruined. Let me tell you, you haven't 
fooled me for a minute. And if you think it is funny to 
take a friend of mine and just because you have the author- 
ity ——”’ 

Here—to the general’s horror—she curled up on the 
foot of his bed and began to cry. He was really awfully 
disturbed. He sat up in his blue-silk pyjamas—he was 
president of the pyjama club the aides had got up, because 
he had a monogram on his left cuff; but he did not know 
he was president—and patted her and in his anxiety 
revealed a great deal he had not meant to reveal—vocally, 
not physically. 

“Good heavens,” he said at last, “‘ what do you want me 
to do, anyhow? Kiss him?”’ 

“He ought to be an officer and you know it,” she said in 
a smothered tone. Her face was buried in the eiderdown 
comfort. ‘‘ He'd be a good officer, too, and you know that. 
He wants it more than anything.” 

“T dare say,”’ said the general rather grimly. “ Well, if 
you'll get up and behave according to the regulations and 
not have me cou;t-martialed, I’ll see what I can do.” 

She sat up then and gave every evidence of being about 
to kiss his inflated face, but he held her off. 

“*May I tell him?” she asked. 

“You may not,” said the general sternly. “I may have 
my weak moments and submit to being bullied when I’m 
sick. But the time hasn’t come yet when I allow the women 
of my family to make my promotions, thank heaven! 
Now run and have the chaplain take you home. And for 
heaven’s sake, remember that he’s a married man and sus- 
ceptible.” 

Peggy left at the crack of dawn the next day. If she had 
expected to be seen off with the éclat of her arrival she was 
disappointed. Not an aide showed up; but a tall young 
man with a sergeant’s chevrons and a pair of hungry eyes 
was standing outside the general’s doorway. 

“‘T had to see you,” said Sergeant Gray rather huskily 
I hope you don’t mind?” 

“Well, if you hadn’t ——” said Peggy. 

“T made a fool of myself last night, you know. I was 
nearly crazy. Not,” he added hastily, “‘that I cared a 
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snap about what I was doing. That's all in the day’s 
work. But to have to listen to that —— Am I ever going 
to see you again?” 

“I don’t see why not,” said Peggy briskly. But there 
was a shake in her voice. Because after all there was a 
rather considerable chance against it. Sooner or later they 
would move up, and then 

“Of course we’re going to meet again,” she said deter- 
minedly. And because that was an emotional sort of sub- 
ject she added: ‘‘Isn’t it queer there is nobody up? I 
thought the Army rose at the crack of dawn.” 

There was a scarcely perceptible twitch of Sergeant 
Gray’s upper lip and inside the house the general’s bell was 
ringing furiously. 

“Great luck for me they’re not here,” he said. “I'll 
carry any message you care to leave. I’m a sort of cross 
between a nursery maid and a messenger boy, anyhow.” 

“*T shan’t leave any messages,”’ said Peggy coldly. 

““You'll—do you mind letting me know your address 
when you're located?” 

Of course this was only surface talk, because the car had 
come up which was to take her back, and the chauffeur, 
who was from the troop, was staring straight ahead and 
listening hard. Also, the general was. now beating a tattoo 
with his bell and the noise was horrible. What Sergeant 
Gray was really saying with his eyes was that he wor- 
shiped her. 

“T’ll be very glad to let you know,” replied Peggy 
primly, and got into the car. It is entirely significant of the 
sort of girl Peggy was that Sergeant Gray ran true to form 
and tucked her in. 

“Are you sure your feet will be warm?” he asked 
tenderly. 

Even Peggy, who was feeling awfully slighted by 
Tommy and the others, smiled at that. It was so exactly 
the tone the maudlin captain had used coming down. 
Gray gave a final pat to the rug, a tender pat because it 
covered Peggy, and lowered his voice. 

“‘T had a lot of things to say to you,” he said hurriedly. 
‘But every time I think of something I remember that he 
said it to you last night. The only thing he didn’t say 
was “g 

“Yes?” said Peggy expectantly. 

But the chauffeur had planned that by starting early 
and going very fast he could get four hours in Paris, and so 
moved off. Long after the car had disappeared down the 
crooked little street, and while the general’s bell gave evi- 
dence of hysteria, Sergeant Gray stood looking after it. 

At least he had seen her alone. There would be a price 
to pay for it, but it had been worth any price. As to pun- 
ishment: 

“Ca ne fait rien,”” muttered Sergeant Gray. 
army French for not giving a tinker’s dam. 

Exactly 
hour late that 
morning, a shak- 
ing William took 


Which is 


one 


the general his * 
coffee. / 

“‘Clock an hour ¥ 
slow!”’ the gen- 


eral shouted in a 
frenzy. “‘Are you 
going to tell me 


oe 


| 


that every clock BEY 
in this whole 
house is crazy?” 
‘“’Pears like i 
they are, sir,” , 
quavered Wil- 


liam. ‘“* Thecook’s 
clock and mine 

they’re both off 
an hour. I just 
called the aides- 
de-camp, sir, and 
Captain Trow- 
bridge’s like he’s 
out of his head.” 

The general put 
four lumps of 
sugar in his coffee 
and stirred it re- 
flectively. 

“Who saw my 
niece off, Wil- 
liam?” 

***Pears like no- 
body did, sir.” 

“T see,” said 
the general 


thoughtfully. 
‘*William, 
Sergeant 
and 
here.’ 

When Gray ar- 
rived, 


find 
Gray 
send him 


somewhat 


“Bvery Morn I Bring Thee Violets,"’ He Said in English. 


breathless, the general let him stand at attention for some 
time. The feeling Gray had now and then that a touch of 
spot remover would take him out entirely returned very 
strongly. 

‘“*For some curious reason, sergeant,” said the general, 
“‘two clocks in this house lost an hour last night. Do you 
know anything about it?” 

“You, air.” 

*Humph!” 

The general looked away. Drat the boy, anyhow! He 
wondered if he had ever had such desperate eyes when he 
fell in love for the first time. He had been in love in a per- 
fectly nice way so many times since. But he rather hoped 
he had never looked like a cross between a sheep and a 
Bengal tiger. 

“T’ll give you one minute to explain,” said the general 
coldly. 

“‘T wanted a word alone with Miss Peggy, sir. I’m sorry 
if it caused any trouble.” 

“Trouble!’”’ bawled the general and sank back among 
his pillows. “‘The plain truth is, Gray, that I’ve got to get 
rid of you. You’re making an old man of me. I’m going to 
turn you over to somebody else.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gray, growing even paler. 

“You will have a week's C. B. and K. P.,” said the gen- 
eral. Which sounds rather like the conferring of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, but is not. “And 
after that I’m going to send you to an officers’ training 
school. And,” added the general grimly, ‘“‘if you don't 
behave yourself may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

So Sergeant Gray pared potatoes and did various menial 
duties for a week in the headquarters kitchen and sang as 
he worked, mostly about wanting a belt just like the belt 
that all the shavetails wore. He irritated the cook consid- 
erably. And now and then he encountered Tommy and 
saluted him according to the regulations and without any 
particular rancor. Because very soon now he, too, would 
be clattering about in a belt and spurs, and so on—and 
Tommy’s single advantage would be gone. 

Now and then Tommy addressed him rather sharply, 
and at those times Sergeant Gray bore himself with admir- 
able humility and muttered: ‘‘Ca ne fait rien.”” He was 
unbelievably well behaved those days. 

Then the time came to leave, and the general gave him a 
little talk on the responsibilities of being an officer and the 
spirit that lay behind service to his country and pretty 
nearly brought him to tears. After that he went away, and 
with him from the general’s household went something of 
gayety and youth and irrepressible spirits. The division 
drilled and waited, and outside his military family the gen- 
eral was his rigid and soldierly self. He made rounds on 
horseback, accompanied generally by Tommy, and dis- 
covered a number of things he wasn’t meant to see; and 





And Then in French: 


“I, Too, am Laying a Tribute at Mademoiselie's Feet" 


then rode back to divisional headquarters and searched his 
dispatches for the orders to move forward. But none came 
and the Germans were breaking. 

In his secret heart Tommy was a bit relieved. He was 
willing enough to fight, but after all the end of the war 
would have its advantages. On the long rides through the 
French lanes he took again to visualizing the little house 
somewhere and Peggy in it and golf for two on Saturday 
afternoons. After all, if the Germans gave up it would be 
not only because of the army in the field but of those —like 
themselves — who waited behind the lines. He offered that 
to the general one day and the general was unappreciative 

“Don’t talk like a jackass, Tommy,” was what he said. 

So through all the early fall the Germans slowly re 
treated; and the division waited, growing more and more 
down-spirited; and the girl in a seaport French town 
poured innumerable cups of coffee and cut innumerable 
sandwiches; and Candidate Gray worked for his commis 
He worked doggedly night and day. He sat up at 
night studying and dragged his tired young body out of 
bed at reveille and shaved and made his bed and ate his 
breakfast hurriedly, and was all that a candidate should be 

Now and then he got a very brief letter from Peggy 
It would detail her work carefully, but it would say very 
little about herself, and after atime he grew jealous of her 
work. She seemed to be obsessed with it, and the slow and 
painful fact dawned on him that she loved the whole Army 

“She doesn’t give a hang for me,"’ he said to himself 
more than once. ‘‘She was nice to me because of the uni 
form and what it meant. 
about six hundred a day right now.” 

The sad part of it was that he was nearly right. The girl 
had just discovered service and was enamored of it. She 
went back at night to her dreary room in a cold French 
house, and heated water and soaked her tired feet in it and 
then crawled into bed to keep warm. But at daylight she 
was up again, putting on all the extra clothing she had and 
drinking a cup of execrable coffee sweetened with sac- 
charin before starting on her tramp through the incessant 
rain to the canteen. 

She was too busy to think about Gray or Tommy in the 
daytime and too tired at night. She began to feel old and 
matronly and rather like a mother to all the world. And 
when the hospital trains arrived all the love in her went 
out to the cheerful boys who were so grateful to her for 
what she sometimes felt was so pitifully little. 

So her letters grew detached and impersonal, and Candi 
date Gray, studying them carefully, found no hope in 
them and set his teeth doggedly. If only the Germans 
didn’t break entirely! If only he'd get his chance! 

Then the Germans broke. 

It was too cruel! Too incredible! The thing was over 
and he had had no part in it. The division had had no part 


sion. 


And she’s being just as nice to 


in it. The day of 
the armistice 
that brought 80 


much joy with it, 
brought to about 
two million men a 
sickening sense of 
futility; of lost 
opportunity and 
wasted effort 

e : Candidate 
Gray sat in his 


barracks and 
gloomed After 
all the commis- 
sion had been 
only a means to 
an end He 
wanted to fight 
If he had had a 
boyish feeling 


that he wanted to 


lead instead of 
being led—well, 
he was very 
young And he 
wanted terribly 
to prove that he 
was @ man 

After a time, 


however, he 
brightened up 
The fellows in the 
trenches would 
have a rest, any- 
how. Of 
he felt that the 
armistice was a 
blunder. The 
Hun ought to 
have been licked 
to a finish. But 
at least the war 
(Continued on 
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Forty Years of a 


By BARON ROSEN 


most agreeably about a 


FTER having pent 


month in Washington, having been initiated 
at the old Metropolitan Clubintothe mysteries 
of the seductive but slightly uncertain game 


poker, and lastly, 
Eve 
Lady 


nessed a pe rformance of the 


ita Christmas 
Edward and 
having wit 


party at Su 


rhornton’ 


Spanish dance known as ca 
chucha by my old lamented 
friend and colleague, Victor 
Drummond, then First Secre 


tary of the British Legation, as 


well as a remarkable stunt exe- 


cuted by the German Minister, 


the very learned Doctor von 
Schlizer, which consisted of his 
turning his white waistcoat in- 


side out without taking off his 


dress coat—I very reluctantly 
bade good-by to all my newly 
made friends in America and 


more on the 
Atlantic 
Ocean, which I am happy to 
ed thirty seven 


sing that 


embarked ones 


waves of my beloved 
say I have cros 
last 
here 


times, the ero 





brought me having ren 
dered me happier than all pre 
vious ones 

I arrived in St. Petersburg in 
the very height of the season, 


and was naturally drawn into 
the vortex of all the gayeties in 
which the great world, uncon 
cious of the subterranean rum 
of discontent and unrest, 


bling 
ever, and which I enjoyed up to the 


indulged as freely as 
hilt, be ing then young free of care and happy 
are usually bestowed upon 
been left to their own 
chiefs , they have acci- 
dentally failed to embroil their country in serious compli- 
their government, 


in the pos- 
session of the laurels which 
young diplomats when, having 
devices as temporary of mission 


cations and to put themselves, as well a 
Soon, however, an event of 


away from the 


into some unde irable hole 
to turn my thought 3 
and direct 


created by the 


ominous import wa 
of the 
fT 


serious condition of affair 


gayeties season them toward the most 


government’ 
domestic policy 


It so happened that one evening, either in January or in 


February, 1880—I am unable to fix the date, as on the 
day of my flight from Bolshevist Russia I had to leave 
behind all my earthly possessions, including my papers 


and notes of ever 
description—in 
the drawing-room 
of a lady, 


relative of my 


a near 


chie f, whose hou © 
in those days used 
to be the habitual 
resort of 
the le ading mem- 
be rsa of our gov- 
and of 


some of 


ernment 
the knowing ones 
among the foreign 
imbassadors, 
such as Lord Duf- 
ferin and the 
Chevalier Nigra, 
| was engaged in 
a game of whist 
with the hostess, 
the Italian Am 
bassador and one 
of our ministers of 
state, when we 
were startled by a 
distant report, a 
of a discharge of a 
heavy 
A serv- 
im- 


piece of 
ordnance 
ant was sent 
mediately to find 


out what had hap 


pened, and he 
oon returned 
with the news 


that, according to 
the 


the 


statement of 
policeman 
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circumstance was evidently unknown to the con- 
spirators, who had prepared a formidable mine in 
the cellar directly underneath the guard room, 
where some twenty or thirty soldiers of the Palace 
Guard, free from sentry duty, 
were resting. This room, in its 








turn, was situated directly un- 
der the imperial family’s private 
dining room. It had evidently 
been the intention of the con- 
spirators to explode the mine at 
the time when the imperial fam- 
ily would be at dinner in the 
dining room. 

Thanks to the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of the prince’s de- 
layed arrival no one was present 
in the dining room at the time 
when the explosion took place, 
and the only damage done was 
suffered by the parquet floor 
and the dinner table. But in 
the guard room underneath 
the dining room the greater 
number of the soldiers who hap- 
pened to be present were killed 
outright and the rest severely 
wounded. 

The consternation among the 
statesmen present in my friend’s 
drawing-room was very great 
and led to an exchange of views 
between them as to what had 
best be done in order to save or 
—- —4 at least improve the situation. 








The Drive at Tsarskoe Selo 


on duty near the house, which was not very far from the 
Winter Palace, an explosion had taken place in the palace 
and that a number of soldiers on guard had been killed, 
but that the members of the imperial family were all safe. 

Later in the evening our party was joined by Count 
Loris-Melikoff, a general of Armenian origin, who had 
commanded our victorious troops in the late campaign in 
Asia Minor, and Count Adlerberg, the minister of the 
imperial household and an intimate friend and great 
favorite of the Emperor, who both had just come from the 
palace, They related the story as follows: 

The imperial family were expecting the arrival, in time 
for the seven o'clock dinner, of the Empress’ brother, 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, but the prince’s special train 
having been delayed at some way station the dinner hour 


had o'clock. This 


been changed from seven to eight 








The Royal Bath at Tsarskee Selo 


The prevailing view seemed to 

be that the great defect of the 
government’s domestic policy consisted in the absence of 
the necessary unity of action between the different branches 
of the administration, and that therefore it was primarily 
necessary to devise some means of securing such unity of 
purpose and action. They talked very freely and unre- 
servedly, and as an accidental listener to their conversation 
I was struck by the shallowness of the view they seemed to 
take of the deeper causes of the discontent and unrest, one 
of the alarming symptoms of which they had just had an 
occasion to observe. Whether the plan they had vaguely 
outlined underwent any further discussion in the council 
called by the Emperor, and what considerations influenced 
His Majesty's ultimate decision, I do not know. 

As a matter of fact, two or three days later Count Loris- 
Melikoff was, by imperial decree, appointed Supreme 
Chief of the Executive, with the subordination to him 

of all ministers 

and heads of de- 
partments of the 
government. By 
this delegation to 
him of part of the 
Emperor’s sover- 
eign power a kind 
of dictatorship 
was established, 
which, Count 
Loris-Melikoff 
took pains to ex- 
plain in his public 
utterances, was to 
be “a dictator- 
ship of the heart.” 

Whether this 
distinguished 
general possessed 
all the qualifica- 
tions needed that 
would go to the 
making of a great 
statesman ca- 
pable of dealing 
with a momen- 
tous crisis in a 
nation’s history is 
a question I shall 
not undertake to 


decide. But he 
was unquestion- 


ably a most loyal 
patriot, a thor- 
oughly well- 
meaning man, of 
fairly liberal 
views, and he 
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evidently realized fully that the reactionary policy adopted 
by the Emperor was a most illogical sequel to the great 
reforms—the liberation of the serfs, the establishment of 
the institutions of local provincial and 
municipal self-government, and the 
reform of the judiciary—which 
constituted the undying glory 
of his reign—reforms which 
could not possibly be 
pursued any further with- 
out endangering the 
safety of the dynasty 
and of the state. 
Though he dis- 
played great energy 
in the suppression 
of disorders that 
had occurred in dif- 
ferent parts of the 
country in connec- 
tion with an epi- 
demic of the 
Asiatic pest, he did 
not cling to his func- 
tions of dictator any 
longer than he 
thought was abso- 
lutely necessary in 
order to restore confi- 
dence in the unshaken 
power of the govern- 
ment. Before the year 
was out he obtained the 
Emperor's consent to his 
renunciation of these 
functions and his ap- 
pointment simply as 
Minister of the Interior. 
At the same time he un- 
dertook, with the strong 
support of some of the 
most liberal statesmen of 
those days, to devise a 
plan for the reform of 
the Council of the Em- 
pire—that is to say, the 
legislative branch of the 
government —by the ad- 
junction to its member- 
ship of a certain number 
of elected representa- 
tives of the nobility, of 
the provincial institu- 
tions of local self-govern- 
ment and of the munici- 
palities of the larger 
towns, as well as of 


commerce and industry 


and institutions of learn- 


at 


























































deluded sons, one of those sinister maniacs in whose unbal 
anced minds dwells the insane notion that they are called 
upon to secure the felicity of their people or even of man- 
kind by the murder of some human being whom they 
conceive to be an obstacle to the realization of their 
dreams. 
It is not my intention, nor am I qualified, to un- 
dertake in these pages a profound and exhaus- 
tive study of the sociological, historical and 
psychological causes to which was due the 
existence of a political party whose aim 
professedly was the ultimate good of the 
Russian people, but which in the pursuit 
of this aim could consider it necessary to 
destroy the life of the very sovereign 
who, by the great and fundamental re- 
forms undertaken and carried through 
by him, had proved conclusively his 
deep solicitude for and devotion to the 
cause of the progress and advancement 
of the nation. Still there is one fact, 
standing out in bold relief, which can- 
not but strike even the most superficial 
observer of the conditions of Russian 
life. That fact is the 
Dowager Empress existence of a seem- 
Marie, Mother of ingly impassable gulf 
Czar Nicholas of noncomprehension 


side and the Revolutionary Socialistic Party on the other, 
the beginning of which must be traced back to the second 
half of the reign of Alexander II, that presumably caused 
the Emperor to put a brake on the reforming activity of 
the beginning of his reign, with the fatal result. that he 
paid with his life and Russia with the arrest of her peaceful 
progress and development. His having yielded, against 
his better judgment, to the pressure of the moderate part 
of the intelligentzia, adepts of the “‘great Slav idea,”’ and 
having engaged in the war for the liberation of Bulgaria, 
perhaps in the hope of rallying the elements of discontent 
to the support of his government as having adopted a sup 
posedly truly national policy —did not only not have the 
hoped-for effect, but the disillusion bred by the final result 
of the war created an atmosphere which the revolutionary 
parties thought to be favorable to the realization of their 
nefarious plans, and it therefore merely hastened the 
approach of the crisis to which he was to fall a victim. 
Having dwelt so long on the tragic end of the Emperor 
Alexander II's reign I have forestalled the course of events, 
and I must now take up again the thread of my narrative 
Already long before my return to St. Petersburg the 
relations between Russia and China had become some- 
what strained on account of the demand for the restitu- 
tion to China of Kuldja having been pressed by the Chinese 
Government. This demand rose from the following cir- 
cumstances: In the year 1864 an insurrection had broken 
out in that region and kept it in a condition of chronic 
disorder, with which the 
Chinese Government did 
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The plan worked out 
by Count Loris-Melikoff 
and his associates was 
destined never to see the 
light of day, and I am 















therefore unable to speak 
of its details with any 
degree of certainty. I only know, as this was a matter of 
public notoriety, that the fundamental idea of the projected 
reform contemplated the converting of the purely bureau- 
cratic Council of the Empire into a more or less repre- 
sentative consultative assembly; in short, the creation of a 
stepping stone to further developments in the direction of 
the gradual introduction of a moderate constitutional 
régime. As I look back now or the history of my time and 
of my own country, from the point of view of a long, varied 
and matured experience in studying political conditions 
in a number of widely different countries, I feel convinced 
that had this plan been adopted and carried through with 
unwavering firmness the destiny of the Russian people 
would have been a different one. But it was not to be. 
The inscrutable design of providence had decreed the 
failure of this attempt at directing the course of the 
nation’s history into a safer channel. 

It is a well-established fact that the Emperor, after some 
hesitation, had fully approved the plan of reform sub- 
mitted to him by his minister, had caused its main features 
to be embodied in a manifesto to his people, and had 
signed that manifesto in March, 1881, just before he left 
the palace for his last drive, from which he was to be 
brought back a bleeding mass of quivering inanimate flesh. 
And when the last flickering flame of life had left the 
martyred body of him who had been the liberator of tens 
of millions of his people, with it was extinguished, per- 
chance forever, the hope of a peaceful development of the 
destinies of the Russian nation. And this av-ful, unspeak- 
able crime against the people of Russia was committed in 
the sacred name of Liberty by one of her unfortunate, 










The Summer Residence of the Russian 
Emperors at Tsarskoe Seto 


which separates the still very backward 
bulk of the nation—that is to say, the 
peasantry, the mainstay of her power 
and prosperity —from the extremely thin 
layer of high-grade civilization repre- 
sented by the educated classes, or what 
is called the “‘intelligentzia,’’ which in- 
cludes the enlightened statesmen who 
worked out the great veforms deter- 
mined upon by the Emperor, as_ well 
as the deluded fanatics who destroyed 
the life of their originator. 

The existence of this mutual non- 
comprehension between the people and 
the intelligentzia seems to account for the 
fact that both the extreme wings of the 
latter, though honestly striving for what 
they consider to be for the good of the na- 
tion, find themselves frequently out of touch 
with the masses of the people, and for the 
further fact that when the Socialist parties en- 
deavored to secure the support of the masses by 
appealing to their lowest instincts the result was 
merely the destruction of the whole social fabric without 
any lasting benefit to anyone, and the turning of these 
very masses against their would-be benefactors, as dem- 
onstrated by the events of the recent revolution. 

It was the everlasting deadly feud between the two ex- 
treme wings of the intelligentzia, the bureaucracy on one 


not seem to be able to 
cope successfully. These 
continuous disorders 
affecting injuriously the 
neighboring part of 
Russian Turkestan, our 
government had caused 
Kuldja to be occupied 
by Russian troops in the 
year 1871, at the same 
time promising to return 
the occupied territory to 
China as soon as order 
had been reéstablished. 
Since then almost ten 





years had elapsed and 
the Chinese Government 
considered that the time 
had come for demanding 
the evacuation of the 
occupied territory by the 
Russian troop and its 
restoration to China. 

| Though the Chinese 
claim was not disputed 
by our government it 
principle some difficulty 
had risen in regard to 
the conditions under 
which the restitution of 
the occupied te rritory 
should take place. What 


these conditions were I 


do not at present re- 
member. This, however, 
is of no importance, as 
the disputed question was 
in the following year 
settled pe aceably to 
the satisfaction of 
both parties con- 
cerned. But at the 
time of which I am 
writing now——that 





Is to say, in the 
spring of 1880 
the strain on the 
relations between 
the two yovern 
ments had nearly 
reached the break 
ing point and it was 
deemed necessary to 
make all due prepa- 
rations for a possible 
armed conflict with 
China. With this end in 
view it was, among other 
things, decided to dispatch 
to the Far East a fresh 
squadron to reénforce the few 
war vessels habitually stationed in 
those waters 
I must confess that the wisdom of 
this particular way of preparing for a war with a neighbor- 
ing Power with which we had a common frontier of about 
me rather 


Czar Alexander Itt 


three thousand miles on land appeared t 


Continued on Page 66) 
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x1 
dM Melton landed on the bank of a 


HINEAS ar 
in the outskirts of a town, fastened the painter 





cTeen 
toastake, rigged the tarpaulin tent and made their way 
A New York train arriving pres- 
about half an hour 


to the railroad statior 


ently they got aboard, reaching the city 
ater Here they parted, Phinea going directly to his hotel 
Patricia was going to Washington for a day or two and 
Phineas had promised her not to breathe a word to any- 
body about their discovery and achievement, not even to 
Rosenthal. This he felt to be only fair as it had been the 
result of the girl’s close work and she had financed it, 
hile he wa ifficiently paid for his assistance by getting 
nformation that otherwise he might never have obtained 
But he considered hi Ispicior of Durand Brothers to be 
t own affair and decided to tell Karakoff as much about 


withholding what he had 
The dealer was the person who had 


them as he had himself discovered, 


learned from Patricia. 


engaged his services and under whose orders he was work- 
ing. Phineas wished him to know that he had not been 
idle, and he thought also that Karakoff might be able to 


give him some assistance 

He therefore called up Karakoff on the telephone to say 
that he him, and was asked to dine at the 
dealer's apartment that night He then changed into an 
old blue-serge yachting suit, which was rather stained and 
wrinkled from being a long time packed away, removed 
the yacht-club insignia from his visored cap, and looking, 
thus dressed and with his tanned face and hands, the 
perfect type of a ship’s junior officer, went round to the 
rooming house next door to Durand Brothers, 


The landlord proved to be a slovenly man with a bleary 


would like to see 


and an alcoholic aura 
said he in I can 


give ye a nice front room on the top floor fer a dollar a day. 


“Sure,” answer to Phineas’ inquiry, “ 


Seafarin’ man?” 

“Yes. I'm lookin’ round for a billet.” 
“Uh-huh Had the flu?” 

“No. Got it } »r 


in the house 
Say, I've had the house full of it, and I don’t want no 
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but whisky’s a preventive, all right. Look how it kills 
off these here young women and fellers that never touch 
nothin’. When do you count on movin’ in?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“All right. Come right up and I'll show you your 
billet.”’ 

He led the way somewhat unsteadily up the dingy stairs 
to the top story. Stopping in front of a door in the rear of 
the house he unlocked it and motioned to a large dark 
closet about eight by ten feet in dimensions with a scuttle 
by which one had access to the roof. The ladder was lying 
against the wall with bedding hung over it. 

“‘Here’s where I fumigate. Them things has all been 
cooked. It’s cost me a bunch o’ kale in candles, but that’s 
better’n havin’ a sick lodger on my hands.” 

The front room was the full width of the house and as 
clean as might have been expected. Phineas engaged it 
therewith and paid a week’s advance. It occurred to him 
that it might be worth while to cultivate acquaintance 
with his bibulous landlord a little later. Possibly over 
a friendly glass in the corner saloon some information 
might be obtained as to the business and personnel of 
Durand Brothers. 


xr 


jg Aaaeorr welcomed Phineas that night in his usual 

gracious manner, and Olga infused her own greetings 
with a certain hidden warmth which may or may not have 
escaped the notice of her father. There was a clinging 
pressure in the clasp of her hand, that hard intense expres- 
sion only to be seen in the eyes of a woman who is infat- 
uated before she loves; and her fingers were cold. 

Phineas though far from vain could not help recognizing 
the symptoms, and they disturbed him inwardly. He had 
no wish to become the object of an inconvenient passion, 
and something told him that whatever of this sort might 
develop in Olga’s system was apt to prove rather more 
than inconvenient. The potentialities held by Patricia 
for this sort of excitement were quite enough, and Olga’s 
bore such a relation to these as steam to electricity. As a 
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choice Phineas preferred electrocution to being blown up. 
It was silent, painless and attended by no mutilation. 

The simple dinner was delicious, as always at Karakoff’s, 
and during its course no mention was made of their affair. 
They went afterward into the salon and rather to Phineas’ 
vexation, for he had hoped to get rid of Olga, Karakoff said: 

“Well, captain, surely you haven’t got anything by the 
tail already? Don’t mind my daughter. She’s one of us. 
In fact, I suspect her of working on her own hook.” 

“In that case I’d better get good and busy,” Phineas 
answered, smiling. ‘‘Do you know anything about 
Durand Brothers, importers of antiques, Mr. Karakoff?” 

The dealer had just raised his demi-tasse, which was 
brimming full. A drop or two of the coffee spilled on his 
shirt front. He set down the cup with a look of annoyance 

“You shouldn’t put a meniscus on the rim of our cups, 
Olga. See what a mess I’ve made. That’s what comes of 
priding oneself on a steady hand. Why, yes, I know the 
house you speak of, captain. It’s quite an old one and 
supplies principally the smaller dealers, though on several 
occasions I have picked up something there for my own 
shop.” 

“Do you know anything about the Durand brothers 
themselves?” 

“Not much. They are American born, I believe, though 
of French parentage. As you probably know, the name 
itself is like Smith or Jones here in America. It seems to 
me that I’ve heard some gossip about the brothers’ having 
quarreled and their relations being purely commercial; in 
fact, I doubt if they still do business together, as the one 
here in New York, Herbert Durand, spends about half his 
time abroad. The other brother—Paul, I think his name 
is—has a shop in Paris.” 

“They might stand a little looking into,”’ said Phineas. 
“Their window is chock-a-block with old and valuable 
French clocks and watches and the sort of stuff you see in 
the vitrines of wealthy French families.” 

Karakoff lighted a cigarette. 

“Of course a good many such folk are pretty hard up just 
now, and might be raising a little cash on nonessential junk.” 

“Quite so,’’ 
Phineas admit- 





more. I "bout made up my mind not to take no more 
lodgers that ain't 
immuned 
There’s nobody 


had it inthe room 


lcangive you, but 


there's a young 
feller down with 
it in the room just 
below. He's goin’ 
to the hospital 
to-morrow morn 
in’ and then I'll 


disinfect every 
thing with them 
formalin candle 

I guess you don't 
run no more risk 


here than you 
would anywhere 
else. Beside 


everybody that’ 
apt tocatch it has 





had it by this 
time. B’lieve me, 
mate, it’s kep’ me 
busy here!" 
“As long a 
you disinfect 
thoroughly ther 
ought not to be 
much danger,” 
said Phineas 


* Anyhow, I must 
immuned, a 
ac yuple of wee 

ago I was spend 
ing two or three 
hours a day with 
a friend that had 
a bad case, and it 
never touched 
me.” 

“Oh, you're all 
right then. It 
passed me up too 
I was careful not 
to sit in no drafts 
and always kep’ 
a little liquor cir- 
culatin’ in my 
system. Theycan 
say what they like 


be 





Phineas Locked Up From the Show Case, to See a Dapper WellsGroomed Man, 
Disguised by a Suit of Ultra+Parisian Fashion 





ted. ‘“‘But I’ve 
found a little 
French clock just 
like a lot of those 
n Durand 
Brothers’ win- 
dow; and it’s got 
bloodstains 
gy 
Karakoff in- 
haled a lungfu! of 
smoke and let it 
eddy slowly from 


on 





his mouth and 
nostrils. 
“Where did 





you find that?” 

“In my room. 
I have taken a 
room on the top 
story front of the 
lodging house 
next door to 
Durands’.”’ 

Karakoff raised 
his black eye- 
browsand smiled. 
“Indeed? That 
can’t be very lux- 
urious. The Du- 
rands would be 
about the last 
people I would 
suspect in this 
connection. Buta 
clock with blood- 
stains is certainly 
significant. What 
sort of a clock is 
mr 

Phineas de- 
scribed the time- 
piece minutely. 
In spite of Kara- 
koff’s casual 
manner the glow 
in his fine eyes 
showed that he 











Whose Square Muscular Figure Was 


was intensely 
interested. 
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“‘Tt’s not much to go on,” said he, “‘but still it is a clew 
of sorts. You intend to sleuth Durand a little?” 

“Yes, sir. If I discover anything that seems to warrant 
it I may run across and overhaul his brother too.’”’ He 
proceeded to explain his plan of securing a billet as a 
junior ship’s officer. ‘‘ My family have been clients of the 
French Line for years and years,” said he, ‘“‘and I know 
the agents very well. They might be willing to help me. 
Of course I don’t need to tell them my actual object. 
Meanwhile I shall try to find out what I can about Herbert 
Durand.” 

He glanced at Olga. Her light gray eyes were fixed upon 
him with a singular intensity, and her face was quite pale. 

“Well,” said Karakoff after 


a moment’s thought, “‘you’ve 


saved some remnants of a considerable fortune and become 
an independent jewel broker of mysterious transactions 
which had taken him all over the world. Olga had always 
accompanied him, and thus her education had been 
fragmentary in its academic features and practically nega- 
tive in its social, this latter picked up from chance ac- 
quaintances in hotels, aboard ships, in musical and other 
courses. 

Thus talented, beautiful from babyhood and supposedly 
rich, she had been pampered and petted and variously 
entertained until her social perspective was merely a blur. 
Karakoff did not appear to notice it; or if he had he did 
not particularly care. He had renounced his caste, thrown 





got to have something to start 
on, and it might as well be in 
this way as any other. Yourplan 
is by no means a bad one. To 
tell the truth I’ve been wonder- 
ing if you would manage to get 
any start at all. Goahead then, 
by all means, and if I can learn 
anything in an indirect way I'll 
let you know. What is your 
address?” 

Phineas jotted it down on a 
scrap of paper and handed it to 
Karakoff. At that minute a 
telephone bell tinkled faintly 
and a moment later the butler 
came to say that Mr. Karakoff 
was be Ing « alle d. 

When her father had excused 
himself and gone out Olga leaned 
forward toward Phineas, 

“I’m sorry now that I got 
you intothis, my dear,” said she. 

“Why?” Phineas asked, not 
much startled at her form of 
address. 

“It’s going to be a lot more 
dangerous than I had thought. 
If anything happened to you 
I'd be broke n-} earte ” ag 

“No more dangerous than 
the Front, and I was broken- 
hearted myself at not getting 
there.”’ 

“That's different. Something 
thatamanlikeyou couldn’t bear 
tomiss. It hadtobedone. Oh, I 
do wish you would give it up, 
and—and do—something else.” 

Karakoff returned at this mo- 
ment, an expression of annoy- 
ance on his handsome face. 

“TI say, captain, will you 
excuse me if I run out and leave 
you with Olga? Just had a 
phone to say that I’m wanted 





at a business meeting of a con- 
cern I’m interested in. Some- 
thing came up to-day that has 
to be discussed immediately. 
Beastly bore.” 

“Of course. Go by all means, 
sir,” Phineas answered with a 











sinking heart. L 

He felt that he would prefer 
to have a wild-animal trainer 
take him in to see his performing tigress, then excuse 
himself and leave him in the cage. He had faced one such 
feral creature the night before and was in no hurry to 
repeat the act. But there seemed to be no help for it. 

Karakoff said good night and went out. Phineas drew 
a deep breath and braced himself for what might follow. 

In all honesty the simile of the tigress could not be 
applied to Olga. There was nothing stealthy about her 
offensive. It came as a direct and vigorous frontal attack 
unpreceded by any gas, though two streams of liquid fire 
poured from the light gray eyes, which were in such start- 
ling contrast to her dark hair and eyebrows. 

In justice to the girl it should be stated that she sprang 
from an untempered stock, pure Finnish, though with a 
wide difference of social caste between her parents. 
Karakoff was indeed a noble, exiled from his country 
many years before. His wife had been of peasant origin, 
a dancer more distinguished for her beauty than her talent 
and—until Karakoff had married her—conventional 
behavior. He had found her in a Montmartre cabaret, 
married her with the impetuosity of his race, shortly after 
which they had gone to America, where Olga had been 
born. 

The girl’s mother had died of pneumonia before the child 
was old enough to be colored by her temperamental per- 
sonality, but she had inherited it, combined with a good 
deal of her father’s power of self-restraint. Karakoff had 


“If You are Not in Love With Anybody Else There is No Reason Why You Should Not Marry Me"’ 


in his life with merchants and dealers of more or less 
repute, concentrated on acquiring a big fortune, enjoyed 
the exercise of his finished knowledge of jewels and art 
objects, which he turned fo its full commercial value, lived 
the life of a Sybarite, but never for a moment lost sight of 
his ambition to acquire really great wealth. He desired 
this a good deal as the Oriental desires it, not for ostenta- 
tious display but in order to surround himself with an 
atmosphere of luxury and beauty which none but his 
intimates might ever see. 

And he was working toward this end on a large and 
dangerous scale of speculation. 

It is doubtful if in all her life Olga had ever really wanted 
anything in vain, but then she was still very young and 
had never been actually in love. Men had begun to pay 
her attention so early in her life that she had come to take 
it as a matter of course. She had been sentimentally 
inoculated at such frequent intervals that she was no 
longer susceptible. What she felt for Phineas was not 
sentiment. Neither was it love. It was a sudden and 
violent infatuation started by his prompt response to her 
appeal for protection and swiftly intensified by his cheerful 
thoroughbred personality. 

Phineas had entirely a wrong idea about Olga. He 
thought that because she was so traveled and sophisticated 
she must be an experienced and dangerous coquette, Asa 
matter of fact the utter lack of any instruction in personal 


conduct and behavior had left her in the position of one 
whose manners have never been taught but are merely 
copied. They were not ingrained. She might play the 
grand lady for a few moments, then forget and become ina 
twinkling the savage or the child. She was, in fact, scarcely 
more than a temperamental child, and she regarded 
Phineas as the finished product of worldly experience. She 
was herself less worldly than any girl of his own set 

Finding herself now alone with this young man of her 
choice Olga lost her head. She did not know how to flirt. 
She was about as capable of flirting with Phineas as a keg 
of gunpowder is of flirting with a lighted match. Leaning 
even farther forward she laid her hand upon the back of his as 
it rested on the arm of the chair 

“T got you into this thing, 
and now I shall not rest until I 
have got you out of it again.” 

“But I don’t want to be got 
out, Miss Karakoff!”’ 

“Don’t call me Miss Kara- 
koff. Call me Olga. And I want 
to call you Phabe, as your 
friends do. Why shouldn't I? 
You haven't any better friend 
than 1 am.” 

“Do, by all means! But why 
are you so set on my chucking 
my job? Have you heard ofsome 
scheme toscrag me? Have you?” 

“Of course not! If I had I 
should tell you so,” 

*“*Then it’s all nonsense.’ 

“It is not nonsense! I don't 
want you to do this sort of work. 
If it were for the Government 
official service—it would be 
different. Sut being a private 
detective employed by a crowd 
of jewelers and having to live 
in dirty lodging houses and 
having to stand all night in 
dark area ways and sneak round 
after low-down smugglers is not 
a gentleman’s job. You are too 
good for that sort of thing.” 

“Nobody else seems to see j 
that way. I don’t, myself 
There’s nothing else I can do 
I've hunted high and low for 
some sort of a position, and got 
turned down everywhere, even 
by my old friends.” 

“Then try your new ones 
this one,”” 

“My dear girl, don’t be fool- 
ish, That's precise ly what I’m 
doing. You got me this job and 
I’m working for your father and 
I want to make good. Besides, 
if I succeed I shall be rendering 


’ 





t 





service to the « ountry too 

“The Government wouldn't 
thank you. It would say that 
you had no business to butt in; 
that you were a meddier. Oh, 
Phoebe, dear, I don’t want you 
to do it!” 

“But I’ve got todoit. I’ve 
taken it on. I like it.” 

“Do you like me?” 

*“*Of course I do.”’ 

“*Are you’’—she caught her breath and Phineas looked 
nervously at the rim of her corsage, then glanced away 
“in love with any girl?” 

Phineas made a fatal mistake. Had he answered “‘ Yes” 
it would have left open to him a route for orderly retreat 
But he was very tired and a little confused, so he answered 
the truth. 

“No. Even if I were I'd put it out of my head. What 


’ 








license has a man in my position got to be in love?’ 

“You don’t need any license to be in love. And there’s 
nothing to be ashamed of about it. Oh, Phoebe dear, 
what's the use of beating about the bush? I love you, and 
you must know it.” 

“I know nothing of the sort. Neither do you. You are 
an impulsive girl and just because I happened along in 
time to save you from a nasty mess, as any other decent 
fellow would have done, you’ve gone and lost your head. 
Be sensible, Olga. Anyhow, what if you did, and I felt the 
same? That wouldn’t get us anywhere.” 

“But it would, Phebe! And why shouldn’t you, dear?” 
She held out her arms appealingly. ‘‘Can’t you carea 
little bit?”’ 

He took her hands in his and drew them down firmly to 
the carved panther heads of his chair. She wrenched free 
her hands, sprang to her feet, and stood for a moment 
staring at him with eyes which had a sightless, stricken 








ont.nued on Page 123) 
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Act iil 
HE scene is the same as the first, the factory office 
T th a difference It is now littered and disorderly. 
j have been taken from the cases and left heaped 
upon the large table and upon chairs Piles of mail are on 


the table The afe stands ope n, show- 


the desk and upon 

ng papers in disorder and hanging from the compartments, 
Hanging upon the walls, variously, are suits of old overalls 
ind men’s coats and hats. The chairs are irregularly about 


the large table; a couple of old soft hats are on the water 


filter. The former posters have been replaced by two new 
ones, One shows a brawny workman with whiskers, paper 
cap and large sledge hammer leaning upon an upright 


piano. Rubric: “The Freedom and Fraternity Coépera- 
tive Upright. The Piano You Ought to Support.” The 
other poster shows a workman with a banner upon which 


‘No Capital! The Freedom and Fraternity 
Codéperative Upright. The Only Piano Produced by Toil- 
ing Labor Not Ground by Capital. Buy ONge To HELP 


is printed 


rHE CausE! 

Nora is busily engaged at Gibson’s desk. Her hat and 
jacket hang on the wall 

Carter enter moking a pipe; he wears overalls and 
jumper. He carries a hea roll of typewritten sheets. 
losses this upon the table, glances at Nora, who does not 
notice him, divests himself of overalls and jumper, and 
puts on the black frock coat which he wore in Act Il. He 
looks at his watch and at the clock on the wall 

CARTER [straightening out his coat]: I thought it might 
look better to get on my Sunday clothes for the meetin’, 
Miss Gorodna. Being as I'm chairman it might look more 
dignified; kind o’ help give a kind of authority, maybe. 

Nora [absently, not looking up]: Ye 

CARTER [looking at his watch and at the clock again): 
It ought to be wound up for meetin’ 

He steps upon a chair move the hands of clock.] 
There, dog-gone it, the key’s lost! I believe Mrs, Simpson 
took that ke for their ow loc} 

He goes to the table t unrolls the typewritten 
heets, puts on hi pectar les, and studies the sheets in a 


kind of misery, roughing his hair badly and making sounds 
Mi C,orodna, can 
Does tl 


you make this figure out 
it meal or what 
y an amount carried over. 
little puzzlin’ things in this 
bookkeeper’s report I don't believe he understands it 
I don’t see how he expects me to read that to the 
Some parts I can’t make head nor tail of. Others 
‘ jest changed round, 


of moaning 
here for me? ? 
Nora: Oh, 


CARTER: 


prot t 
no: that’s onl 


They’ © many 


himself 
meetin’ 


it looks like he got the word 


a 


iit 
i 
} 
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TRA TE DO Ss Fe FP. R. G 
Nora: Oh, we'll work it all out at the meeting, Mr. 
Carter! 
CARTER: My, we got a lot to work out at this meetin’. 
Nora: We'll do it, comrade! 


CARTER [cheering up}: Sure! Sure we will! It’s wonder- 
ful what a meetin’ does; I’m always forgettin’ all we got 
to do is vote and then the trouble’s over. 

Instantly upon this a loud squabbling and women’s 
voices are heard outside, in the factory.] 

Nora |troubled]: I was afraid this would happen. Of 
course after Mrs. Simpson came other wives were bound to, 

CARTER [uneasily moving toward the door to the street]: 
Well, I guess I better 

(The door into the factory is flung open by Mrs. Simp- 
son, in a state of fury. Another woman's voice is heard 
for a moment, shouting: ‘Old cat! Old she-cat! Wants 
to be a tomcat!’’] 

Mrs. Simpson: See here, Carter, if you still pretend 
to be chairman you come out here and keep order! 

CARTER: Now, Mrs. Simpson, you better go on home! 

Mrs. SIMPSON [raging]: Me! My place is right here, 
but I’m not going to stand this Commiskey woman's 
insults. She come down here this morning with her hus- 
band and started right in to run this factory. My heavens! 
Ain’t she got five children at home? As long as you still 
pretend to be chairman I demand you come out and tell 
this woman to go on about her busines. 

SHREWISH Voice: It is my business! 

Mrs. Simpson: I'll show you! I was here first; every- 
thing was going all right. Carter, are you going to come 
out here and do your duty like I said? 

CARTER [attempting sternness and failing]: You shut 
that door! I got to get this report in order before the 
meetin’, I'm not comin’. 

Mrs. Simpson: Then I won’t be responsible for what 
happens! She ain’t the only one. Mrs. Shomberg is out 
here messin’ things up too. If you won’t do your duty 
there'll be direct action took here! [She goes out vio- 
lently ] 

CARTER: That’s got to come up in meetin’. It certainly 
has. These here wives! For example, my wife’s an awful 
quiet woman, but you s’pose she’s goin’ to stand it when 
she hears about all these others? I'd like to keep her at 
home. 

Nora: I just wonder 

CARTER: What was you wondering, Miss Gorodna? 

Nora: Well, if that’s something the meeting can settle. 

CARTER [doggedly]: Well, it’s got to vote on it. 

Nora: We did vote on Mrs. Simpson last meeting. 


RUGER 


CARTER: Well, we got to vote on her and all the rest of 
’em this time. 

Nora: It didn’t seem to settle Mrs. Simpson, did it? 

CARTER: Well, it hadn’t got so bad then. Now it’s got 
to be settled! We got to git everything fixed up now. 

[A frightful dispute is heard in numerous male voices: 
some speaking Italian, some Yiddish and some broken 
English. This grows louder as Frankel rushes in, throwing 
the door shut behind him and leaning against it, wiping 
his forehead.| 

FRANKEL: Lifeain’t worth livin’! Life ain’t worth livin’! 

CARTER: Serves you right, Frankel! 

[At the filter Frankel pours water from the glass upon a 
dirty handkerchief and passes the handkerchief over his 
forehead.} 

FRANKEL: 
myself. 

CARTER: That shows you ain’t got no rights like you 
claimed. You can’t control your labor element. 

FRANKEL {bitterly}: I'll control ’em all right! 
‘em who’s their master! 


I got to git some peace! I got to collect 


I'll show 


A man’s head with shaggy hair and ragged whiskers i 
thrust in at the factory door. This is Polenski.] 

POLENSKI {ferociously}: Are you goin’ to come out here 
like a man? 

FRANKEL: You bet I’m comin’ out there, Polenski! I'll 
show you who’s the man here! You Hunnyacks try to 
browbeat me! 

As he goes out, babbling fiercely, the howls of a Roman 
mob are heard greeting him.}| 

CARTER: I don’t feel no sympathy with him. 

Nora: No; I should think not! 

A more distant outbreak of the mob is heard, brief but 
fierce, and just a moment before it ceases Mifflin enters, 
beaming. He is dressed as usual, with his umbrella, and 
the same old magazines and newspaper under his arm. 

MIFFLIN: Everything is lovely! How do you do, Miss 
Gorodna! Carter, old fellow! It’s a great morning, a 
great morning! Mr. Gibson drove me down in his car. 
It’s wonderful to feel the inspiration it’s going to be for an 
ex-capitalist to see this place and its harmony. My phrase 
for it is ‘“‘harmonized industry.” It will mark an epoch 
for him. 

[Gibson comes in. Mifflin greets him.] 

MIFFLIN: Ah, Mr. Gibson! You'll see a difference! 
You'll see a difference! 

GIBSON: Yes, I do. Good morning, Miss Gorodna! 

Nora {just barely looking round]: Good morning, Mr. 
Gibson, 





“Capitalists, Parasites, Bloodsuckers, Bourgeoisie! Do You Think We Expect Any Justice Out of You?"’ 
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MIFFLIN: I was just saying what an inspiration it’s 
going to be for you to see what we're doing down here. 
Pats Carter’s shoulder.}| These noble fellows are teaching 
us intellectuals a lesson. I keep going among them; what 
they’re doing here keeps flowing into me. You'll get it, 
Mr. Gibson. You'll get it too! 

[Beamingly he goes out into the factory.] 

CARTER [cordially]: Take a chair, Mr. Gibson. Make 
yourself right at home! 

GIBSON: Thanks! 

He makes a grave tour of inspection of the place, his 
expression noncommittal; goes about casually without 
making a point of it; he writes his initials in the dust on a 
filing case. He turns and looks at Nora thoughtfully; she 
has not seemed to notice him.] 

Do you think I will, Miss Gorodna? 

Nora [not looking up]: Do I think you will what? 

G1BsoN: That I'll get what Mifflin meant? That it will 
be an inspiration to me to see this meeting? 

Nora: I don’t know what will be an inspiration to 
you. 

GIBSON: I know one thing that is—a brave woman! 

The only sign she gives is that her head bends over her 
work just a little more. 

Carter, do you think this meeting is going to be an 
inspiration to me? 

CARTER: Well, Mr. Gibson, since the time you give up 
our rights to us, as Mr. Mifflin says, we’re an inspiration 
to the whole world. All the time! Yes, sir; and we would 
be, too, if we could jest git these dog-goned inequalities 
straightened out. We got this Frankel trouble on our 
hands, and them wives, and one thing and another, though 
they ain’t botherin’ me so much as my own rights. But 
they’re goin’ to git brought up in the meetin’. You'll see! 

GIBSON: Is the safe usually kept open? 

CARTER [heartily]: Why, yes, sir; open to each and all 
alike. 

GIBSON: Oh, yes, of course! Seems to be some business 
mail left over here. 

CARTER: Oh, yes. But you'll find every one of ’em’s 
been opened; we-never miss opening a letter. You see 
they’s checks in some of ’em. 

GIBSON: I see. Then everything is running right along, 
is it, Carter? 

CARTER: Oh, sure! Right along, right along! 

The uproar breaks out again. Frankel bursts in, wiping 
his forehead as before. He hurries to the water filter for 
more water 

FRANKEL: By golly! The bloodsuckers! They want 
my life! They don’t get it! Hello, Mr. Gibson! Well, I 
am pleased to see you! Say, Mr. Gibson, lemme say 
something to you. Look here a minute. {He draws 
Gibson aside 

GIBSON: What is it, Frankel? 


FRANKEL [hastily, in a low voice]: Mr. Gibson, keep it 


under your hat, but I got a pretty good interest in this 
factory right now. What date I’m goin’ to own it I won't 
say. But what I want to put up to you: How much would 
you ask me to manage it for me? 

GIBSON: What? 





FRANKEL: I wouldn't be no piker; when it comes to 
your salary you could pretty near set it yourself. 

GIBSON: I'm afraid I've already had an offer that would 
keep me from accepting, Frankel. 

FRANKEL: When the time comes I'll git a manager 
somewhere; no place like this can’t run itself; I seen that 
much. 

G1BSON: Even if I didn’t have an offer, Frankel, I 
doubt if I'd accept yours. You know I used to have some 
little trouble here. 

FRANKEL: You got my sympathy now! I got troubles 
myself here. 

Hastily drinks another glass of water.] 

Well, where’s that meeting? They’re late, ain’t they? 

CaRTER: If they are it’s your fault. Them wops of 
yours won’t hardly let a body git by out yonder. 

(Salvatore and Shomberg come in from the factory, 
Salvatore pausing in the doorway to shout in the direction 
of an audible disturbance in the distance.] 

SALVATORE: Oh, shut up; you'll get your pay! 

Following Salvatore come Simpson and his wife and 
Riley. They all speak rather casually but not uncordially 
to Gibson. Mifflin is with them, his hand on Simpson’s 
shoulder. The outbreak outside subsides in favor of a 
speech of extreme violence in a foreign language. Italian, 
Yiddish or whatever it is, it seems most passionate, and 
by a good orator. It continues to be heard as the mem- 
bers of the committee take their seats at the big table. 
Mifflin beams and nods at Gibson; and takes his seat with 
the committee. | 

SHOMBERG |{hotly, to Mrs. Simpson]: Ilere, you ain’t a 
member of this committee! Git her chair away from her 
there, Salvatore! She’s got no rights here! 

Mrs. Smmpson: Oh, I haven't? 

SHOMBERG: Already twice this morning I got hell from 
my own wife the way this woman treats her, tryin’ to 
chase her out the factory. You think you're on this 
committee? 

Mrs. SIMPSON [taking a chair triumphantly]: My hus- 
band is. I was here last time, and I’m goin’ to keep on, 

CARTER [referring to the speech in the factory]: My 
goodness! We can’t do no work. 

RiLey: Frankel, that’s your business to shut ’em up. 

FRANKEL: Talkin’ ain’t doin’ no harm. Let ’em talk. 

tILEY: Yes, I will! 

[Goes to the door, and roars]: 

Cut that out! I mean business! 

Shuts the door and returns angrily to his seat.] 

CARTER [rapping on the table with aruler|: The meeting 
will now come to order! Minutes of the last meeting will 
now be read by the secretary. 

MIFFLIN {to Gibson, beaming]: You see? 

Nora [rising, minute book in hand]: The meeting was 
called to order by Chairman Carter, Monday, the 

SALVATORE: Aw, say! 

FRANKEL: I object! 

SIMPSON: What’s the use readin’ all that? It’s only 
about what we done at the last meeting. 

SALVATORE: We know that ourselves, don’t we? 

SHOMBERG: What'd be the use? What'd be the use? 


Nm 
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RILEY: All we done was divide up the money 
SALVATORE: Cut it out, cut it out! Let’s get to that! 
CARTER: All right, then. I move 

Mrs. SIMPSON |shrilly|: You can’t move. The chairman 
can’t move. If you want to move you better resign! 

CARTER: Well, then, somebody ought to move 

Mrs. SIMPSON: Cut out the moving. She don’t haf to 
read ‘em, does she? 

CARTER: Allright, then. Don't read 'em, Miss Gorodna 

SALVATORE: Well, git some kind of a move on 

CARTER: I was thinkin’ 

Nora |prompting]: The next order 

CARTER: What? 

Nora: The next order of business 

CARTER: Oh, yes! The next order of business 

Nora: Is reports of committees 

CARTER |in a loud confident voice The next order of 
business is reports of committees. 

Takes up some papers and goes on promptly | 

The first committee I will report on is my committee. | 
will state it is very difficult reading, because consisting of 
figures written by the bookkeeper, and pretty hard to 
make head or tail of, but 

Mrs. SIMPSON: Oh, here, say! We got important things 
to come up here! ’Fore we know how much we're goin’ to 
divide amongst us we got to settle once for all and for 
the last time how it’s goin’ to be divided and how much 
each family gets. 

SALVATORE: Family 

CARTER and SHOMBERG |together|: Yes— family! 

RiLey: You bet—family! 

CARTER: Yes, sir! 

SIMPSON: You bet we'll settle how it’s goin’ to be 
divided! 

SALVATORE: Why, even, of course; just like it has been 
Ain’t that the principle we struggled for all these years, 
comrades? 

Mrs. SIMPSON: Well, it’s not goin’ to be divided even 
no longer. 

SALVATORE [violently]: Yes, it is! 

SIMPSON and CARTER [hotly It is not! 

SALVATORE: You bet your life it is! 

SHOMBERG: I'd sooner wring your neck, you sporty 
Dago! 

SALVATORE: Now look here, comrade 

SHOMBERG: Comrade! Who you callin’ comrade? 
Don’ you comrade me! 

Mrs. SIMPSON: You dirty little Dago! You got no wife 
to support! Livin’ a bachelor life of the worst kind; you 
think you'll draw down as much as my man does? 

SALVATORE [fiercely]: Simpson, I don't want to hit no 
lady, but if 

SIMPSON [roaring]: Just you try it! 

MIFFLIN [rising in his place, still beaming, and tapping 
on the table with his fountain pen]: Gentlemen, gentle- 
men! This is all healthy! It’s a wholesome sign, and I 
like to see these little arguments. It shows you are think 
ing. But, of course, it has always been understood that in 
any such system of ideal brotherhood as we have here we 


» 
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Continued on Page 98 





“They are Comrades in the Best Sense of the Word. I am in Touch With All the Groups. A Moment’s Reasoning From One They Know to be Sympathetic 
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Railroad Guaranty 
EXT to the 


position of the 
question Not onl 
of property 


between capital and labor, d 
the important 


relatior 


railroads is most 


domestic there eighteen or more 


billion dollars inextricably interwoven in the 


tructure, so that a blow to it isa 
but there is the 


agency upon whose efficiency the whole industrial machine 


country’s whole credit 


blow to national credit transportation 


Crippled railroads inevitably mean a crippled 


of that problem is always in order 


depends 
country Discussiot 
the principal organiza 


irance, of minimum 


Railroad labor, as represented by 
tions, ha 


return upon the capital inve 


opposed a guaranty, or a 
ted 


The argument is that the purpose of government regu 
lation of freight and passenger rates was to protect the 
public against railroad extortion, not to protect railroad 


investors against lo and if capital invested in railroads 


gets a guaranty, or assurance, of minimum return capital 
invested in rolling mills, grocery stores and farms will be 


asking Congress for a guaranty, or assurance, of five per 
cent or so 

That is If Government fixed the price 
at which farm products are sold, as it fixes railroad rates, 


and if it had used that power in a way that made the future 


} 
easily answered 


olvency of farming a decidedly debatable question, as the 
future solvency of ra under government regulation 
has been made a decidedly debatable question, then farm- 


ilroads 





ers might very well ask Congress to declare that the regu- 


latory power should not be used so as to reduce the return 
farming below a mini 
s in respect of rail- 


the light of experience to assure the 


on the capital invested in certain 


mum. Such a declaration by Congres 
roads is necessary in 
railroads that command of capital upon which their growth 
If railroads 
and 
product at whatever price they could get 


were to be put in the 
free to sell their 
they would not 


turn 


and efficiency depend 


position of rolling mill groceries 


be asking for an assurance of minimum re 


Verbal Bomb Throwers 


many foreign- 
United and of 
Government As 
elected by the 
they 


dearest wish of a good obscure 


Mik 
language publications in the 
some in English — is 


states 
to overthrow this 
free ly 


changeable by the people at any time 


pe ople and 


cannot exactly 


this 8 a government 


say what they wish and claim any kind of toleration under 


democracy's laws. But they are industrious and more or 





less ingenious in insinuating it. Comparatively few pe 
of these 


positively large number 


see or know publications, yet they do reach a 
mainly foreign-born and foreign 
re ared, often de nse ly ignorant of Ameri au beyond the con- 
fines of their own community. An outright traitor by legal 
definition can easily be dealt but what 


teachers of sedition and sappers of democracy by constant 


with; to do with 
insinuation is no easy problem 

One phase of the problem is perfectly clear, however. 
We want no arbitrary power anywhere to prevent publica- 
tion. 


It can confidently be asserted that no suct 





power has 
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ever existed without being abused. It is an abuse in itself, 
for it inevitably comes round in the end to one man setting 
up his opinion as the standard for other people’s opinions. 

Police regulation of public assemblages is necessary and 
accepted by all sensible people. It is implied in mere regu- 
lation of street traffic. So there is a big common-sense dif- 
ference between the power to prevent delivery of a certain 
speech at a mass meeting and power to prevent the print- 
ing of the same speech. For one thing, the former must be 
exercised openly, under public notice, while the latter may 
be applied in secret; a full-fledged censorship may screen 
its own operations. 

Nobody, of course, will propose a full-fledged censorship. 
No outright censorship would be tolerated. But the sub- 
ject is one with which this session of Congress will probably 
deal, for repeal of the Espionage Act will be brought up. 
No arbitrary power anywhere to prevent publication, but 
strict answerability for seditious teaching, in open court 
with a fair trial, ought to be the rule. Suppressing an 
obscure publication does little good. The publishers put 
their plant in a suitcase, walk round the corner and start 
up under another name. If the publication merits sup- 
pression the publishers merit prosecution, which is a better 
deterrent. 


Keeping the Wheels Turning 


4 IGHTING practically stopped in October; the armi- 
stice was signed in November; thereupon orders for war 
goods ceased. But in the first six months of this calendar 
year exports from the United States amounted to nearly 
four billion dollars—a new record for the period, exceeding 
exports for the corresponding time last year, when war was 
at its height, by six hundred million dollars or more. Far 
the greater part of these exports went to Europe, and that 
tremendous European consumption of American goods 
keeps production here at top notch. 

We want to retain that market for our surplus wheat, 
cotton, copper and manufactures. The prospective demand 
over there is fairly unlimited. The problem is to arrange 
ound bases of credit, so that we shall neither forgo 
Europe’s trade nor be exchanging good products of Amer- 
ican labor and capital for dubious pieces of paper. It is a 
national problem, but one for banking statesmanship 
rather than political statesmanship. 

Mr. Davison’s proposal that business men on both sides 
organize and codjperate to handle it, with as little govern- 
mental intervention as possible, looks in the right direc- 
tion. Business men understand the conditions, understand 
each other, understand that if the United States is ready to 
adopt extraordinary means to meet an extraordinary situa- 
tion there must be reciprocal readiness on the other side. 
European paper passed and recommended by a competent 
committee of American bankers ought to find a market 
for it is a national problem. 


here, 


One Big Union 


MERICAN Bolsheviki have a new doll to play with 

stuffed with dynamite. They call it the One Big 
Union, But they do not mean the One Big Union that 
Lincoln meant, in which men of all conditions and interests 
shall have equal representation, and the majority shall rule. 
They mean a Lenine dictatorship by an organized minority 
to be achieved through a general strike—in other words, 
by holding a gun to the community’s head. 

The general strike is an invention of syndicalism for 
the purpose of overthrowing established government and 
reducing society to complete helplessness under the hands 
of revolutionary wage earners. Revolution and dictator- 
ship are what it means, as the people of Winnipeg dis- 
covered when they found that the ordering of their daily 
lives had passed out of the hands of their elected govern- 
ment into the hands of an irresponsible strike committee 
by whose favor alone they were to move and eat. 

General strike is not collective bargaining or bargaining 
f any sort. It is an attempt at revolutionary dictatorship 
and must be dealt with as revolution by a counter organiza- 
tion of all the members of the community who are not 
willing to submit to dictatorship, which is what finally 
happened in Winnipeg. 

The people who are talking One Big Union now do not 
want collective bargaining or democracy. They want 
dictatorship through complete industrial paralysis. It 
would turn out to be not even a dictatorship that fairly 
represented the body of wage earners, but one by a few of 
the most reckless blatherskites, for when you cut away 
from democracy it is the most reckless hand that seizes the 
tiller. This One Big Union and general strike stuff is 
Bolshevism. The records of those who are most zealous in 
advocating it show the idea behind it. 


A Model Senator 


one words get shockingly abused. ‘Radical’ is one 
\ of them. We should like to rescue that word, give it a 
bath and a haircut, get the dope out of its system, restore 
the light of reason to its phrenetic eyes and put it usefully 
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to work again. There is a lot of noise in this country that 
calls itself radical thinking. It puts on the word with the 
glee of a small boy who by donning his father’s coat 
imagines he achieves maturity. Of course father does not 
think so when he sees the muddied coat tails. It tries to be 
a minatory noise, ever pointing the finger of denunciation. 
If a man recommends axle grease as an article of diet we 
naturally incline to form a favorable opinion of what he 
dislikes. 

When those possessed by a singular and more or less 
secret itch to feed Uncle Sam on Bolshevism disclose a 
pretty unanimous dislike of anybody or anything we natur- 
ally incline to the assumption that the person or thing they 
dislike must be rather admirable. On closer investigation 
it almost always turns out that way. 

We have found that men in Congress, hugely admired 
by themselves and by fellow radicals on account of their 
radicalism, were among the most disserviceable members 
of that branch of the Government. When we find a mem- 
ber of that branch who is a stock object of denunciation by 
the noise that calls itself radical thought we assume he is a 
useful member. If we find, in addition, that he is remark- 
ably well informed, especially industrious in forwarding 
the necessary work of Congress, studious, sensible, never 
speaking unless he has something of real weight to say and 
some clear light to shed upon the subject under discussion, 
so that his speeches have the extraordinary merit of being 
well worth reading by any student of public affairs, that 
his whole record shows he would rather do a useful piece of 
work than jump into the spotlight-—-why, then we say we 
have found the pattern of a proper member. And there are 
men of that sort in Congress. 


Exploiting 


HERE was petroleum in Mexico when Cortez came, 

and long before. In all probability it would have been 
of no more use to any human being to-day than it was in 
Cortez’s time but that some adventurous Americans, with 
the restless energy of their race, with pluck and with spe- 
cial skill and experience in mining petroleum, went down 
there, hunted until they found the oil and made it com- 
mercially available. They took the risks. They invested a 
good many million dollars. What is much more important, 
they invested their energy, skill and experience. They 
bought the land on which they operated and conformed to 
all the requirements of the law. Their enterprise improved 
the position of the United States in regard to trade with 
Mexico, making new markets for American goods. It 
helped to supply the world with oil through the crucial 
years of war. It enriched the Mexican treasury by its 
largest dependable source of revenue. It gave many Mexi- 
cans, first and last, an opportunity to improve their mate- 
rial condition. Not a soul was poorer because of their 
enterprise. The world was richer. It is exactly by such 
enterprise, and in no other way, that the world grows 
materially richer. 

But according to silly radical patter the Americans are 
exploiters. Roman economy consisted largely in raiding 
Eastern temples and palaces and carrying the spoils bodily 
back to Italy. Some radicals, while using modern terminol- 
ogy with the wisest air, have never been able to get beyond 
that point in their understanding of economics; to them 
gains and spoils are synonymous. The Americans who 
found and developed the petroleum did more for Mexico 
than the entire muster of doctrinaire radicalism could 
accomplish in ten centuries. 

That is true of a majority of American business ventures 
in Mexico. It is true of foreign business ventures generally. 
Trade has been the great civilizer, and will be. To exploit 
means to develop. In that right sense, more power and 
success to the exploiters—-and encouragement and support 
wherever they have a good case. 


Proof of the Pudding 


HE Federal Reserve Board's Bulletin for June observes: 

“The month has seen significant developments in con- 
nection with the progressive elimination of government 
control from business.”’ There follows a list of such devel- 
opments, one of them being the failure and abandonment 
of the attempt to fix iron and steel prices; another the 
President’s statement that the railroads will be returned to 
private management at the end of the year; and early 
prospective relinquishment of government control of tele- 
graph and telephone lines. 

Two years ago, when the Government, as a war measure, 
was extending its hand over business in every direction, a 
great many theoretical persons said it was only the begin- 
ning of a permanent régime of paternalism. As a theory, 
government ownership and operation and plenary super- 
vision of business might have been debated indefinitely. 
Because of war the country actually ate the pudding, and 
did not like it. 

Some public supervision, regulation and intervention 
there will certainly be. After this experience the country 
will accept it, not as a good thing in itself but only where 
it clearly seems to be the less of two evils. 
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Fighting Blazes 


N THE past fire protection 
was viewed as a purely en- 


ODY’*S 


By Floyd W. Parsons 





USINESS 


out-of-the-way corner; there 
are usually an insufficient num- 
ber of fire escapes, workmen are 
permitted to smoke on duty and 





gineering matter, but to-day 
there are many who believe 
that the psychological phase of 
the subject is of greatest impor- 
tance. This change in opinion 
was brought about by definite 
proof that the primary fire cause 
is carelessness. Final returns are 
not yet available, but a careful 
estimate indicates that the total 
loss from fires in the United 
States last year was approxi- 
mately $290,000,000. In this 
case the per capita cost was 
$2.63, which is a bad record as 
compared with a fire loss of 
$1.71 per capita in 1915. 

While the earth revolves once 
on its axis we in the United 
States are busy trying to save 
all we can in fifteen hundred 
blazing buildings. The charred 
remains of one year’s fires in 
this country would line both 
sides of a highway of desolation 
one thousand miles long. Every 
three-quarters of a mile along 
this road there would be a ruin 
in which some human being had 
perished, and every mile of the 
way would represent five other 
people burned and injured. Of 
all this frightful loss nearly i — 











stairways are blocked. The first 
rule of fire prevention is to clean 
up, and the second rule is to 
Stay < lean 
In every plant, packing ma- 
terials should be ke pt ina box 
or bin lined with tin and fitted 
with an automatic door. Waste 
cans should be placed at con- 
venient points and carefully 
emptied daily. Discard stoves 
Forbid the use of matches ex- 
cept those lighting on the pre- 
pared surface of the containing 
box. Keep oils outside the main 
buildings except the small quan- 
tity needed for daily 
oil in metal drip pans; never 
use boxes of sawdust. Keep the 
sidewalk vault lights and win- 
dow panes whole. Keep plas- 
tering and sheathing in repair 
so that nothing can be thrown 





use. Catch 


| into the hollow apace in the 

} walls. Organize a fire brigade 
and see that there are plenty of 

} casks and pails of water handy, 

as well as chemical extinguish 

| ers. Dry sand is fine for extin- 
guishing fires in oils, varnish and 

other inflammable fluids. As for 

fire hose, it may be interesting 

—_ to know that the loss of head 





eighty per cent might have been > ages 
partly or wholly prevented. In 

this matter of fires we are the 

one and only prodigal people—the champions of all the 
earth. In France the per capita fire loss is 49 cents, and 
in England it is only 33 cents. Even these losses are 
large compared with the thrifty Dutch, in Holland, who 
burn up only 11 cents’ worth of property per person each 
year. The average of all Europe is less than 30 cents, 
which compares with our $2.63. 

We Americans talk of thrift, and yet through pure 
carelessness we burn up a property value in twelve months 
that amounts to more than the total production of gold in 
the United States and its possessions in two and a half 
years. Everyone knows that the United States produces 
an enormous tonnage of iron—last year the output was 
nearly forty million tons—and to make each ton of this 
metal we use up more than one ton of coke. Yet the total 
value of all the coke 
manufactured in the 
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improper use of electricity and electrical devices adds 
eight per cent to our fire hazard. The shingle roof is not 
so popular as it once was, but it is sufficiently common in 
many localities to cause more than three per cent of all 
fires. The question is no longer one of mere economics; 
it is a vital problem requiring national attention. 

Now that the rush of war is no more, every commercial 
and industrial concern in America should take the time to 
study the situation and reduce the likelihood of a prevent- 
able fire. Uncleanliness and fire hazard go hand in hand; 
and this applies to the outside as well as the inside of a 
building. Any factory or business that provides an ex- 
ample of poor housekeeping also furnishes evidence that 
discipline is slack. An inspection of the plant where 
disorder rules generally reveals piles of litter in every 


Capitol in Flames. The Building Was Probably Destroyed by Someone's 
Throwing a Lighted Match or Cigarette Into a Waste-:Paper Basket 


due to friction in the ordinary 


quality of hose may reach 

twenty-five or more pounds per 

hundred feet, while the loss in a good quality rubber 

lined hose will amount to no more than fourteen pounds 
per hundred feet. 

It would be easy to continue suggestions of this kind to 





great length, but those given are sufficient at least to start 
a train of thought that may cause the reader to increase his 
present efforts along this line. And while on the subject, 
let us give a moment’s consideration to the watchman. 
One of the evils of the whole situation is the pre vailing 
custom of employing as night watchman some aged 
decrept workman who is no longer able to earn a living 
as an active employee. The many fires that have been 
caused by inefficient watchman service bear witness to the 
need of employing picked men for this work. They should 
not only be intelligent, active and couragecus, but should 

be engaged in suffi- 

cient numbers to do 





United States in1918 
was less than the 
loss of the nation in 
preventable fires. If 
we could stop the 
fire loss for a single 
day we could build 
eve ral large ho - 
pital with the 
money saved, 

It is not possible 
to eliminate all the 
fires that are listed 
as strictly prevent- 
able. To do so we 
should first have to 
change human na- 
ture. But we can 
travel a long way on 
the road to improve- 
ment. If we fixed 
our chimneys and 
flues we should cut 
down the loss six per 
cent. If we were care- 
ful in disposing of 
lighted matches we 
should save a fur- 
ther three and a half 
per cent. Careless- 
ness in handling 
cigars, cigarettes and 
pipes causes more 
than four per cent of = 
our blazes, and the Fire 





Caused in Jersey City by a Careless Smoker Who Threw a 





Lighted Cigarette on a Floor Littered With Chiorate of Potash 


the work properly, 


and be paid salaries 








in keeping with the 
responsibil they 
assume. Guarding 


must be thoroughly 
done to be effective; 
halfway measures 





are a waste of time 
and money Plenty 
of other le danger- 
ou job can be found 
for the old fellows 
who have earned the 
grateful remem 


brance of their em 
} 





pioyer 

In the matter of 
incendiarism, the 
rate of progre in 
this country is un 
satisfactory Most 
iIncendiar fire ire 
for the purpose of 
financial ¢g The 
men who practice 
t! erime lack the 





usuallywork attr grit 


and often destroy life. 














amateur incendiary, who 
mply hard up and who decides to 
ell his place to the insurance con 
pan forgets that he is committing 
me against thousand of policy 
lf no t! ig! their pre 
miums, must pay all the losse 
incurred The profe ional incen¢ 
ir nown as a ‘“‘torch”’ is usua 
t tool of an organized gang wit! 
i leader no maintar in outward 
ippearance of respectability The 
ora { ne ich ya ition Wa 
i t i ) ible to infl 
‘ e the g ernor ae tate ) 
t t he nea l eecded landing 
wr indidate for fire mars! 
In anothe ise the gang leader wa 
i if pre ident, who used his higl 
position to further |} nal end 
A crooked fire-insurance agent and 
i scheming lawyer are also common 
members of many of these lawle 
crowd Nearly ever large city in 


the country has had to contend with 


one or more uch gang 
ometime the fire bug worl 
ilone. One of this species operating 
on a large scale will often move into —_£____.. 
i grand house, sumptuously fur 


nished with supposedly rare articl 
of great value. Before long he has a 
re and proceeds to collect thousands of dollars of insur- 
ince on his household effects. Frequently the man’s 
pparent prominence and wealth protect him for the 
moment, but he generally repeats and finally is caught. 


Though about eighty per cent of the incendiary fires are 
many blazes are the work of the pyromaniac 
educated sane in every other 


for profit, 


He may be and | often 


able to conceal his obsession 


Psychiatrists tell 


respect, and sometimes i 


even from his relatives for many years 


is that a few such people are always found among the 


inmates of insane asylums, and these cases have to be 


watched continuously In one institution a patient who 
appeared normal at other times would become so agitated 
t sight of a lighted match that he would seize it and 
ind another 


man 


at the 
march ro as though on dress parade. In 
afflicted was rendered 
tend the furnace 

Many have con- 


the only 


asylum a similarly 


harmle by being allowed to 
queer humans, 


that 


Pyromaniacs 
fessed One were 
that quieted his nerves: another liked 
third admitted that he had done 
relieve severe headaches to which he was sub- 
Ther 


some for spite, ar d 


are 


said fires things 
to see the 
engines go by; a 
it to 
ject there are other fires ome for revenge, 


a few 


all adding to the 


evidences of 
sum total of the 


to cover the 
crime nation’s 
loss 

erves the 
hare of our Were 
this vice there would be only a dozen fires 
in the I 


that de 


care lessness 


Hlowe ver, the one great cause 


large st attention 1 
it not for 
an hour 


nited State whereas now there is 


one each minute Vienna and Chicago have about 
the same population. The fire losses in Vienna in 
1913 were $303,200. In Chicago that year they 


237. Of course 


occur in hon 


were $5,513, 


most hres 
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7 cautiously. If there is smoke and no 
flame tie a wet cloth round your 
mouth and nose and crawl on your 
hands and knees if the smoke is 
Always save life before 
property. 

Last, but not least, there is our 
dear old Uncle Sam, who is accused 
of setting a bad example for the 
nation to follow. Down in Washing- 
ton there are a lot of big buildings 
which house many governmental 
departments. During the war one 
of these historic structures was the 
center of boiling activity. In it sat 
the busy Secretaries of War, State 
and Navy. A fire inspector happened 
along, and after looking about for 
some time returned to his office and 
made a report. This interesting 
paper is now Senate document No 
344 of the Sixty-fifth Congress. It 
states that the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of 
the United States with all amend- 
ments are kept in this building, 
locked in an ordinary steel safe that 
would probably not stand a severe 
fire more than twenty minutes. The 


dense. 











This Accumulation of Logs Prevented the Fire Boats From Getting Near Enough to Save a 


Large Saw Mill Located on the Bank Near By 


them. Take no chances with gasoline. Do not use it for 
cleaning if you can get a safe cleaning preparation. Keep 
it in closed cans; never in glass bottles. Don’t look for 
a gas leak with a naked light; use an electric flashlight 
or your sense of smell. Watch where the careless smoker 
throws matches, cigars and cigarettes. 

In fighting a fire act quickly and keep cool. The first 
five minutes are worth more than the next five hours. Al- 
ways have your plans formed in advance. Small fires can 
sometimes be beaten out with a coat. If you use water 
throw it on in small quantities. Do not aim at the flames 
but at the place where the flames start. Fire extinguishers, 
Know where to find the nearest fire- 
If your 
open it 


of course, are best. 


alarm box and study the directions in advance. 
put your foot behind it and 


door 1s closed 





safe is surrounded on all sides by 
highly combustible material. Other 
documents in the building include: 
The original laws drafted by the Continental Congress, all 
of our original treaties, all records of national disputes, all 
the original proclamations and executive orders of all the 
Presidents, and all of our declarations of war and conclu- 
sions of peace. 

After reading the report the Daughters of the American 
Revolution became alarmed for the safety of the nation’s 
most precious papers and passed a resolution urging that 
conditions threatening the safety of the American historical 
records be promptly removed. 

Let us all get busy and supplement much talk with 
some really constructive work. 


Industrial Facts 


C= miners handle yearly two and a third times 
Jas much material taken out of the 
Panama Canal in sixteen years. 


as Was 


The railroads are showing an operating deficit of 
$768,000,000 a year under present Federal control. 
If we exclude the postal service this enormous 
transportation loss is nearly two million dollars 
more than it cost the Government to run the whole 
United States in 1916. If all our industries were 
to be placed under Federal control with no better 
success the loss to the Government would be twelve 
billions of dollars a year. Advocates of government 
ownership are having their day in court. 

Down in Alabama a large coal and iron company, 
in an effort to eliminate malaria and typhoid, has 
fought the fly and mosquito with great success. 
However, the campaign 
has brought about one re- 
sult that was not antici- 
pated. The absence of the 
insect pests has rendered 


= I 








Information on prevention [ 

is easily available. Here 

are just a few thoughts | 
Three-quarters of a bil | 

lion matches are used in 

this country each day 

More than half a million 


flames are struck every 
Here isan immense 
No 


thrown 


minute 
source of danger. 


match should be 


away until every spark is 
out rhey should not be 
carried loose and should be 
kept out of the reach of 
children. Break the match 
before throwing it away. 
Look out for hot coal ashes; 


put them in a metal can 
and never in a wooden box 
Get the soot of stove 
pipes. When cooking don’t 


pour water on burning fat; 


out 


flour, salt 
metal Never 
leave an electric device even 


use earth, sand, 
or a cover. 
fora moment without mak- 
ing sure that the 
is turned off. Don't allow 


current 





life so easy for the com- 
| pany’s horses and mules 
that it has been necessary 
to cut down the feed of 
these animals materially in 
order to keep them in work- 
ing condition. 


According to figures for 
the latest five-year »neriod 
covered by the last census, 
the death rate in cities is 
21.6 per cent greater than 
in the country districts. 


That the airplane will 
soon be an actual business 
utility is reasonably 
assured. If the necessary 
precautions are observed 
flying is a comparatively 
safe means of travel. Army 
records show that there has 
been only one fatality for 
235,000 miles of travel in 
theair. Out of 298 fatalities 











rubbish to accumulate 
Bury leaves; don’t burn 


Monuments of Dead Houses in Attanta, 





Above — The Beginning of the Fire 


only ten deaths were due to 
structural or engine defects. 
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“Notice me, please — my quickness and ease! 
I find this is never a bore 
The Campbell's Soup way makes it easy as play 


rll throw ina meal or two more!" 


No easy stunt! 
But we'll help you make it easier 


Getting three meals a day for a hearty, 
hungry family means real work for the 
conscientious homekeeper. 

Even with competent help you have 
a hard problem. 

You have all kinds of appetites to 
please, beside the folks with “no appe- 
tite’ and the friends, now and then, whom 
you love to welcome. 

Every meal means marketing, prepar- 
ing and cooking the meal, clearing it away 
and washing dishes afterward. 

It seems sometimes as if life was just 
one meal after another. 

And there is the question of expense. 

Now look at the help you get from 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


A tempting appetizer, it makes any meal tastier and more nourish- 
ing. As a Cream of Tomato or with boiled rice or noodles added it 


becomes a sustaining dish in itself. 
Or served with cold meat, it gives the satisfaction of 
a fresh-cooked meal without the labor or heat. 
Order a dozen or more, and have it handy. 
Have you tried Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup? 


A rich meat stock combined with choice vegetables and selected beef. 
You could make your whole luncheon of this hearty and satisfying soup. 


21 kinds 








12c a can 


OU 


Jo< 
OSEPH GAMPBELI 
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Enemy Property im the Umit 


Ww: State 


qué 
vorld she did not limit her activities, her financial resources 
and her genius for organization to the chemical industry, 
a line of busine in which she unquestionably conquered 
the American market, holding it firmly within her grip 
until shaken off by the circumstances of war. Instead she 
carefully and calculatingly forced herself into a score of 
wld industrie he hungered for power as well as mere 
Ith, the powel which proceed from either the open or 

the subterranean control of another nation’s vital resource 


It was her dream that the day might come when she could 
t at the throttle directing the play of those forces which 


make for the prosperity of peoples upon every continent 
where there was productive energy to be harnessed. 

And in carrying forward her program of systematic 
trade aggression Germany did not confine herself by any 
means to the marketing of the output of her own factories 
or the sale of the products of her own mines and mills. 

he reached far beyond that She undertook the deve lop- 
ment, then the monopoly of the sources of wealth of 
other natior she ought to dominate the metal market 
f the world just as she actually dominated the chemical 
market he reached out for control of the world’ upply 
f furs. Her hand was found deep in the textile industry. 
She engaged in high-class manufacturing in most of the 
ivilized countries on both hemisphere Hler teamship 
rire operated vith the aid of handsome government 


ubsidies, reached into every port, invested in magnificent 
foreign terminals and made their bid for maritime su- 
yremacy he encircled the earth with her own wireless 
facilitic he dealt heavily in Florida lumber, in Hawaiian 
sugar, in Mexican mines and in American machinery. 


The German Metal Octopus 


HE full sweep of this industrial program may have been 
suspected by the great competing interests; but it was 
ot spread upon an open record until the searching investi 
zations undertaken by the Alien Property Custodian after 
America’s entrance into the war had disclosed the extent 
o which enemy investments and enemy properties had 
rojected themselves into the industrial life of this coun- 
ry. These investigations were designed to uncover Ger 
nan holdings upon our own soil, but in following their 
‘amifications were necessarily led far afield and in many 
nstances the results of our inquiries were astounding. 
This was particularly true of the so-called German 
‘metal octopus,” of whose influence it was necessary to 
rid thia country at the ve ry outset We found that 
this combine dominated the metal markets not only 
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By Al MIU CHELL PALMER 


metal manufac- 
turing as well as 
metal trading. 


Attorney-Generat of the United States — Formerly Alien Property Custodian The Beer- 


DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


of practically all Europe but of Australia as well, and we 
found it a potential factor in other great productive centers 
of the world. It should be stated in the beginning, however, 
that as vast as were enemy metal holdings in the United 
States the Germans never at any time controlled the 
metal market of this country. They were a potential 
factor in this industry and their hold upon the business was 
undoubtedly growing; but they neither dominated Amer- 
ican production nor dictated American prices. And the 
chances are that they never will. The Alien Property 
Custodian has taken over all German-owned metal con- 
cerns within the jurisdiction of this Government, and by 
disbanding some and Americanizing others it is confidently 
believed that the German influences in our metal market 
have been completely eliminated. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that Ger- 
many herself has never been a great producer of metals. 
Her output of copper, for example, is but three per cent 
of the world’s total against about sixty per cent by the 
United States. Her production of refined zine is about 
twenty-eight per cent of the world’s output, and of lead 
he produces sixteen per cent of the total. Yet unques- 
tionably Germany has controlled the zine and lead mar- 
kets of Europe and of the rest of the world except the 
United States, 

The secret of her power in these directions lies in the 
fact that her great metal firms act in concert in their 
dealings in zine and lead ores, coéperate in the control 
of smelters and refineries, and by the free use of un- 
limited credit extended to them by German banks, which 
participate also in such enterprises, they are able to buy 
and sell huge quantities of metals, thereby fixing to a 
large extent market prices. 

All told there are but three powerful metal concerns in 
Germany: The Metallgesellschaft, of Frankfurt; Aron 
Hirsch & Sohn, of Halberstadt; and Beer, Sondheimer 
& Co., of Frankfurt. These gigantic organizations are 
engaged in operations that encircle the globe. The Met- 
allgesellschaft is by far the largest and most powerful 
metal concern in the world. It has worked in codperation 
with the great English firm of Henry R. Merton & Co., of 
London, for world dominion in the metal industry. The 
Hirsch firm is a copartnership founded by Aron Hirsch and 
has remained always inthesamefamily. It is engaged in 
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Sondheimer 

concern, which 
is an offshoot of the Metallgesellschaft, has confined its 
activities principally to zinc smelting and refining. 

At the outbreak of the European War this metal trium- 
virate was in complete control of the world’s supply of 
zine except that produced in the United States. They 
had extended their influence even to the Australian de- 
posits in the early ’90’s, and some years later, about 1909, 
they organized the German Zine Syndicate. Even the 
Belgian zine concern, the Société Vielle Montagne, with 
extensive works all over the world, had entered into a 
working agreement with the Germans. 

The output of lead was likewise in the hands of the 
German combine. This embraced the principal lead 
producers of Australia, Belgium, Spain and at least two 
American concerns, the American Smelting and Refining 
Company and the American Metal Company. Some of 
the Mexican mines also were within its control. 


American Copper Not Involved 


HE Germans, however, were never quite able to gain 

control over the copper production; but they found 
means of influencing the market price. This inability to 
secure control was due tothe independence of the American 
copper-mining industry, an industry which produces more 
than sixty per cent of the total output of the world. The 
important American producers like Anaconda, American 
Smelting and Refining Company, Calumet and Hecla 
Company and Phelps, Dodge & Co., had branch offices 
of their own in London, Berlin and Paris, and dealt 
directly with foreign consumers. 

Branches of the three great German houses were main- 
tained in the United States. The Metallgesellschaft was 
represented by the American Metal Company; Aron 
Hirsch & Sohn by L. Vogelstein & Co.; and Beer, Sond- 
heimer & Co. had an office under its own name. These 
branches had headquarters in New York and all three of 
them were heavily engaged in developing vast interests in 
the United States, Mexico and South America, including 
the control of mines, smelters and refineries. It was back 
in 1887 that the Metallgesellschaft sent Jacob Langeloth 
and Berthold Hochschild to establish a branch of their 
business in this country. At that time the present banking 
house of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. was doing an 
extensive metal business and had connections with the 
German corporation. An arrangement thereupon was 
made resulting in the organization of a corporation called 
the American Metal Company, with a capital of 

(Continued on Page 32) 




























































New Jersey 
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talks it over with Nebraska 


AIL, Western Friend, and wel- 
come to the East. Light up this 
mutual friend of ours, this Owl Cigar, 
in honor of your wealth of cattle and 
grain—and your growing industries.”’ 
And Nebraska puffed away and 
made reply: 

‘*All’s well in the West, my friend. 
But you, New Jersey, it’s true you 
are small in size, but you’re big in 
manufacturing and real accomplish- 
ment. Your phonographs have 
spread your fame around the world. 


And the Nebraska boys of the A. 
E. F. say that nothing ever looked 
so fine as the docks of Hoboken.”’ 


At first it may surprise you that these 
two dependable cigars, Owl and White Owl, 
should be good friends to a// the States. 
But try them. The dependability of their 
mellow fragrance will give you the mighty 
pleasant reason why. For their always-the- 
same goodness thank the great resources 
of the General Cigar Co., Inc., and the 
$2,000,000 Owl leaf reserve. 


DEALERS: 
If your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write us. 
GENERAL CiGaR Co. Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


TWO DEPENDABLE CIGARS 





























OWL 7c 


visas white OWL 


8c — 2 for 150 





(Continued from Page 30 
$200,000, of which the Metallgesellschaft held 600 of the 
2000 shares; Henry R. Merton & Co., Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co., 710 share 
houses were at all times in 
This infant corporatior 
the most powerful holdings in America. Its 
1917. Though at first the 


595; and 


The two German 
control 


was dest ned to become one of 





capitalization 
was increased to $7,000,000 by 
company confined itself to trading in metals in the domestic 


as well as the foreign markets, it soon began acquiring 
interests in smelters and refineries, not only in this coun- 
try but in Mexico and South America. Through the 


tock of other companies it controlled 
Among 


ownership of the 
zine and lead mines all over the continent. 


it took over in this country were the 


copper, 
the companies whicl 
American Zine and Chemical Company, Bartlesville Zine 
American Metal Transport Company, Metal- 
lurgical Company of America, Langeloth Coal Company, 
Langeloth Mercantile Langeloth Townsite 
Company, Chanute Spelter Company, Clarksburg Clink- 
1 Ohio and Colorado Smelting and 
Two sub idiary holding companies 
one for Mexico and the other for 
South America. They the South American Metal 
Company and the Compania de Minerales y Metales. 
The latter owned outr gl t smelters and mines in the state 
of Nuevo Leén, mines in Zacatecas, Durango, Chihuahua, 
Vera Cruz, 
irea of real estate 


Company, 


Company, 


ering Company ar 
Refining Company. 
likewise were formed, 


are 


railroad equipment and machine 
It controlled other 


large properties in the same general localitie 


oil leases in 


and a vast 


. hop 


The Metal Situation Cleared Up 


HE Hirsch interests were ten years behind the Metall 
geselischaft in establishing a branch in America, but 
in 1897 they invaded the field by setting Ludwig Vogelstein 
up in business as their agent. Later the Vogelstein house 
was incorporated, and from the first to the last the Hirsch 
The 


restricted to trading in 


and Vogelstein houses divided their profit business 
of the New York 


metals It contracted for the entire output of mines, 


concern Was 
principally copper. It also imported a great deal of metal, 
from South America, where it took over the output 
It had an interest in a copper 


mainly 
of many mining operations 
refinery at Chrome, New Jersey, 
were refined 

In 1901 Vogelstein entered into an agreement with the 
De Lamar for the 


copper refine it € hrome 


where the imported ores 


late Capt. J. R erection of an electro 


lytic with a capacity of 
3,000,000 pounds a month. 
V ogelstein’s original inter- 
this 

one-fourth; 
Lamar out, selling a part of his 
to the United States Min- 
the predecessor of the present 
Refining and Mining 





only 


est in plant was 

but in 
he bought De 
holdings, however 
ing 
United States Smelting, 
The capitalization of the plant 
to $3,100,000, of which the 
United States « orporation held two-thirds and 
Vogelstein one-third 
tract for ten years for the exclusive selling 
of the refinery and for the financing 
operations. In order to facilitate this 
the International Metals Selling Company 
was formed, Vogelstein and the United States 


corporation each taking half of the stock, 


Company, 


Company 
wh increased 


Vogelstein took a con 


ayency 


of it 


Che mining company later sold out to Vogel- 
stein, who now owns all of the Metals S« lling 
Company. Vogelstein also had the sole sell- 
ing agency of the American Zinc, 
Smelting Company, and had contracts for 
the output of the South American Sy ndicate, 
both the Peruvian and Chilean companies, 
Bunker Hill Smelter, San Francisco, the Ar- 
kansas Zine and Smelting Company and the 
Butte and Superior Mining Company. 
Beer, Sondheimer & tablished their 
New York branch in 1906 under the 
of Beer, Sondheimer & Co., American 
Agency, first; Beer, Sondheimer & 
Co., American under which name 
it was conducted until 1915. The New York 
the 


Like the parent company 


Lead and 





Co, ¢ 


hame 





then a 


Branch 





business owned at 
Frankfurt house. 
the American Branch confined its activities 


It made contracts 


was all times by 


mainly to dealing in zine. 





ta 





with various ore producers for their entire 





output and in 1907 acquired a controlling 
interest in the National Zine 
which owned a zine 








Company, 
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melter at Oklahoma, and had under lease 
another zine smelter in Springfield, Illinois, and an acid 
plant in Argentine, Kansas. In 1908 these interests ob- 
tained control of the old El] Cobre Copper Mine in Santi- 
ago, Cuba, and organized a corporation known as Copper 
Leasing Company, to operate the Cuban properties. A 
little later a long lease was taken on a copper smelter in 
West Norfolk, Virginia, and a corporation was organized 
known as the Norfolk Smelting Company, through which 
it has been operating this plant. In recent years the Sond- 
heimer interests took over the development of zinc mines 
in the Butte district. 

With the outbreak of the war in Europe the three Amer- 
ican branches of the great German houses found themselves 
cut off from their German principals. Germany was in 
great need of metals, especially copper, and at first the 
vell as other large American selling agencies, 
that need by making shipments to 
countries, for Germany. The British 
however, soon intervened, and after a number of 
consignments had been seized by the British an agreement 
was entered into between the American selling concerns and 
the British Admiralty whereby the American copper agen- 
cies bound themselves not toship any copper to any country 
except those allied with Great Britain, without express 
authority from the British. After the passage of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act and the appointment of the 
Alien Property Custodian I caused investigations to be 
made of the American Metal Company, Vogelstein & Co. 
ind Beer, Sondheimer & Co., as a result of which I took 
over the of Vogelstein & Co. and Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co. and forty-nine per cent of the stock 
of the American Metal Company. 

Our investigations showed that Benno Elkan and Otto 
Frohnknecht, who were the agents of Beer, Sondheimer & 
Co., formed in 1915 an American corporation capitalized 
at $1,000,000 and transferred to it without the knowledge 
or consent of the parent house all the assets in this country 
of the Frankfurt that the 
sole purpose of this move was to make it impossible for 


Jartlesville, 


branches, as 
undertook to supply 
neutral destined 


blockade, 


entire business 


house. The evidence shows 
the Government, in case of war between the United States 
and Germany, to exercise its belligerent rights and take 
control of enemy property in this country. As for Vogel- 
stein & Co., it was found that for years they had made 
regular settlements with the Hirsch interests; but in 1916, 
when it became impossible to make further remittances, 
Vogelstein personally bought out the interests of the 
Vogelstein firm and forming a $5,000,000 corporation 
transferred to it all the assets of the old partnership. 


This looked like a subterfuge to escape the seizure of 
the enemy holdings in the business. In 1917, on the last in- 
crease of the capital stock of the American Metal Company, 
the Metallgesellschaft and other German interests—not 
including Henry R. Merton & Co.—held 34,644 shares of 
the 70,000 shares of stock outstanding. The Merton 
interests held 16,736 shares and the balance of 18,620 
shares was held by Americans. 1 demanded and received 
all of 34,644 shares owned by Germans and appointed 
five out of the fifteen directors of the company. 

All the stock owned by the German interests, along 
with that owned by the American interests, has now been 
deposited under a voting trust, thus placing in the hands 
of Joseph F. Guffey, Henry Morgenthau and Berthold 
Hochschild, as trustees, 53,264 shares, or clear control of 
the American Metal Company. The voting trust certifi- 
cates representing the shares formerly held by the enemy 
will be sold at public sale to American citizens, and the 
company will hereafter be operated under the general 
supervision of the voting trustees by the American inter- 
ests which now own a minority, and the new American 
interests. which ‘will be substituted for the old German 
interests, thus guaranteeing for all time to come a strict 
American character of this great industria! enterprise. 

The business of Beer, Sondheimer & Co. is in process of 
liquidation This includes not only the corporation, 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Inc., but also its subsidiaries, the 
National Zine Company, the Norfolk Smelting Com- 
pany and the Cuba Copper Leasing Company. The 
Alien Property Custodian, after taking over the business 
of L. Vogelstein & Co., Inc., placed in control of it a 
board of directors designated by him. Subsequent investi- 
gation disclosed that Vogelstein, who was a naturalized 
American citizen, had a preponderating interest in the 
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assets of the corporation and, inasmuch as it has as yet 
been impossible to obtain from Aron Hirsch & Sohn an 
accounting so as to determine that concern’s exact in- 
terest in the American house, an arrangement has been 
entered into whereby all the stock of the corporation has 
been put into a voting trust for a period of five years, the 
custodian naming three of the voting trustees. 

In dealing with the German interests in the American 
Metal Company, L. Vogelstein and Beer, Sondheimer & 
Co., the Alien Property Custodian sought not only to take 
possession of all such alien property but also to eliminate 
as far as possible and for all time German interests and 
German influences which had theretofore existed in the 
affairs of the corporations and had been actively exercised 
in this country through the control of these three com- 
panies. And it is firmly believed that the disposition made 
by the custodian of the German interests has been such as 
to remove all present and future German control of the 
metal market and the metal industry of this country. 


Taking Over German Wireless 


ERMANY laid her plan for trade dominion with great 

skill and foresight. Nothing better illustrates this 
perhaps than the development of her system of wireless 
communication. She early realized the importance of this 
in connection with her mercantile marine and her pene- 
tration of foreign markets. This applied with particular 
force to America. Her militarists as well as her indus 
trialists quite understood that in the event of war with 
Great Britain her cable connection with this country 
would be cut, leaving her isolated from the one powerful 
neutral that could contribute heavily toward her triumph 
or her defeat, as the case might be. In America was an 
almost bottomless reservoir of men, money and muni- 
tions. Also here was a great body of German-born citizens 
upon whose devotion to their native country great depend- 
ence might be placed both in influencing American 
opinion and in giving Germany that financial aid which 
she would need in a prolonged struggle. From America, 
moreover, must proceed communication to all other neu- 
tral nations on the Western Hemisphere. 

And in considering these things the war plotters as 
well as the trade conspirators found in a transatlantic 
wireless station the sole means of overcoming British con- 
trol of the seas and of the means of cable communication. 
Accordingly the Germans undertook between 1910 and 
1914 the erection of two high-powered wireless plants, one 
at Sayville, Long Island, and the other at Tuckerton, New 
Jersey. The Sayville sta- 
tion was built by the At- 
lantic Communication 
Company, a New York cor- 
poration that had no ostensible connection 
with Germany. The Tuckerton plant was 
built by Hochfrequenz Maschinen Aktien- 
gesellschaft fiir Drahttose Telegraphie, a Ber- 
lin company managed by a retired admiral of 
the German Navy, Rudolph Goldschmidt. 
The Sayville outfit used the so-called *‘ Tele- 
funken”’ system and was designed to connect 
with the plant at Nauen, while the apparent 
rival company connected with Eilvese on the 
German side. So it came to pass that German 
funds were expended for the establishment of 
two stations, side by side, but using different 
systems of communication, thus insuring con- 
tact if either should prove effective. 

The affairs of these two corporations were 
inquired into by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian early in the war, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Navy had taken over both 
American stations. When my office investi- 
gated the Atlantic Communication Company 
it learned that practically all the stock stood 
in the names of Hans Bredow and Gesell- 
schaft fiir Drahttose Telegraphie. A very 
small allotment stood in the name of an 
American citizen wno had large interests in 
Germany. In due course I caused the seizure 
of the controlling shares of this company’s 
stock as enemy-owned, and after installing 
directors began a more thorough inquiry into 
its affairs. The payment of rent by the \ 
Navy Department was promptly stopped 
and the entire plant and all its equipment 
were sold to the United States Government. 
The German interest in the Tuckerton plant 
likewise was taken into the possession of 
the Government. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Continued from Page 32) 
The wisdom of the German wireles 


s pol- 


icy was evident at the very outbreak of the 
yeneral war The heavy expenditures 
made on these establishments were justified 
many times over. The plants functioned 
efficiently and Germany was enabled to 
keep in intimate touch with every ship she 
had afloat, notwithstanding the Allies’ 

ipremacy of the sea Germany made 
the most effective possible use of the Say- 


ville plant particularly The German 
Ambassador used it to keep in touch with 


Doctor Albert, Doctor 


his government and 

Schweitzer, Hugo Schmidt and many other 
German agents received detailed orders 
through it governing their transactions in 
this country. The file of radiograms kept 
by the navy officials proved to be a mine 


tion to the Government. 
of the Government have 
the wireless 
age instructions were 


of valuable informa 
Other departments 
learned tha 


ince through 


sabot 


propaganda and 


transmitted to German agents and spies in 
this count millions of German war 
loans were sold and the funds dispatched, 
and American public opinion for a long 
time was influenced through this means of 


communicatior - 


A Report and a Confession 


Another striking illustration of German 
business practices in America found in 
the systematic fashion in which enemy in 
terest ought to gain insidious control of 
the combustion-engine industr the en 
gine used in the operation of airplanes, 
automobile tractor motor boats and 
sundry other lines of motive power. This 
control, or attempted control, lay in sup 
plying the ignition mechanisms of mag 
netos, which all gas motors must have. At 
the outbreak of the war in Europe Amer 
ican combustion-engine manufacturers were 


magnetos from approximate 
3, though five of them were 


securing these 
ly twenty house 


hbattery-ignition system Of all the mag 
netos used in America at the time fully 
half were produced by the Bosch Magneto 
Company and the Eisemann Magneto Com- 
pany These two companies were pra 
tically supreme in the domestic field, as 
only one other was important enough to 
be regarded as a serious competitor, This 
single American house did about 25 per 
cent of the country magneto business 

At an early date after the establishment 
of the office of Alien Property Custodian we 
discovered that both the Bosch and the 
Eisemann companies were chartered in New 
York and that the officers and directors of 
each were either American citizens or Ger- 
man aliens resident in this country. The 
tock ownership of the Bosch company on 
its face appeared to be in American hands, 
while of the 2000 shares of Eisemann stock 
only 600 shares were in the hands of Ernst 
Kisemann, of Stuttgart, Germany. The 
Bosch certainly and the Eisemann prob- 
ably appeared at that time to be in the 
hands of domestic interests and beyond the 
Government's react 

We found, however, that the Bosch com- 
pany practically dominated the American 
market. We found that it not only owned 
a modern pla: t alt Springfield, Massachu 
setts, with offices in Detroit, Chicago and 
San Francisco, but that it had taken effec 
tive steps to secure control of various other 


concerns whose product was important to 
the industry at large. In 1912, for example, 
it purchased for the benefit of Robert 
Bosch, its real German owner, enough of 
the stock of the Boonton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company of New Jersey to dom- 
inate that company completely. It was at 
the time the largest producer of molded 


commodity essential to the 
In 1914 it acquired out- 
right the Rush Dynamo Works, also of New 
Jersey, which it dismantled and closed 
down, though $750,000 was paid in cash for 
this business. A still more direct step to- 
ward monopoly was taken when 900 shares 
of the Eisemann Company's 2000 shares 
were purchased, 


insulation, a 
magneto industry 


The case of the Bosch company pre- 
sented unusual difficulties. It was con- 
sidered very significant that the Bosch 
Magneto Company refused to enter into 
any substantial contracts for the furnish- 
ing of its important materials to the Allies, 
the reasons being generally a desire to ob- 
serve neutrality throughout the war. 


When the real motive of this conduct be- 
came apparent the suspicion of the German 
ownership of the company became a con- 
viction, That motive was disclosed in a re- 
port made by Oto Heins, manager of the 
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Bosch Magneto Company, to Dr. Heinrich 
Albert, then a commercial attaché of the 
German Empire in the United States 
afterward, by the way, the Alien Property 
Custodian of Germany. In that report 
Mr. Heins said: 


Honored Mr. Albert: 
the obstruction policy upon which we 
agreed at the beginning of the war in mat- 
ters concerning deliveries of our products, 
especially the special magneto apparatus, 
I should like in the following to make sev- 
eral statements from which one will clearly 
see that the accomplished obstruction pol- 
icy has in every way been successful. In 
short, we had great difficulty at the begin- 
ning of the war in withholding the much- 
needed special aéroplane apparatuses from 
the Allies, and in preventing the Allies, 
especially the English, from immediately 
attempting to manufacture them for them- 
selves. Special apparatuses are involved in 
flying machines, airships and speed boats. 
These apparatuses are very different from 
the normal apparatus used on automobiles 
and motor yi les, 

We have freely supplied them with or- 
dinary apparatuses; but in accordance with 
our agreement we have entered into ap- 
parent negotiations with the representa- 
tives of the Allies, creating in their minds 
the impression that they would receive 
also the special apparatuses at the present 
time. These negotiations began immedi- 
ately after the first declaration of war, and 
it was possible, on account of their technical 
character, to extend them many months 
into the war, Our policy lulled them into 
the certainty that they would receive the 
special apparatus, and only now, November 
30, fifteen months after war began, have 
they realized our duplicity, 


In connection with 


He goes on to state that this policy has 
been carried out despite the fact that these 
contracts were in many instances subcon- 
tracts with American firms; and he gloat- 
ingly continues that as a result of his 
activities in this country England in Octo- 
ber, 1915, found herself unable to defend 
London against their air raids, and states 
that France was in a much better position 
to protect herself against air raids because 
of her confiscation of the Bosch factories in 
Paris at the beginning of the war. 

We, of course, expected to find the real 
ownership of the company concealed, even 
though at the outset we discovered that a 
majority of the stock was in the name of 
one of the resident officers of the company, 


who insisted steadfastly that he was the 
ightful owner of the shares. Our patient 
but unrelenting investigation eventually 


developed the fact that the record owner of 
most of the stock was a mere dummy. This 
was confirmed by confession from two of the 
active officers of the company. The cor 
poration was actually owned by Robert 
Bosch and one Klein, both Germans and in 
Germany. The same was true of the Eise- 
mann stock and that of the Boonton com- 
pany. 

The Eisemann case was less difficult. 
It was admitted that thirty per cent of the 
stock was German-owned, and the effort 
of Eisemann to transfer his shares to an 
American citizen was prevented by the 
entrance of America into the war. The 
two companies were finally taken over by 
me, new directorates were named and the 
magneto industry in this country was 
placed wholly in American hands. It is 
unfettered, moreover, by patents held by 
or for the benefit of enemies, 


The German-Owned Fur Trade 


One rather remarkable result of the war 
with Germany has been the elimination 
of German capital and German influence 
in the American fur industry. It may not 
be genezally known, but this line of busi- 
ness for many years prior to the war was 
almost wholly dominated by German in- 
terests. There were two classes of this 
business: One dealt chiefly in furs caught 
on the North American continent, and 
the other confined itself exclusively to the 
importation of foreign furs. The great im- 
porting houses did business through Leip- 
zig and dealt in Russian and Siberian furs. 
These goods were first brought to Leipzig 
and dressed and dyed. The American fur 
market was controlled by Leipzig even in 
the case of American-caught furs. These 
were sent to Germany to be dyed and 
dressed, then to London, to the sales, then 
sold back to Leipzig and finally, with all 
costs added, they were sold to the American 
trade plus a profit and duty, 
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With the entrance of this country into 
the war and the we - of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, German capital in- 
vested in the American fur trade became a 
subject of our investigations. We were 
determined that this influence should be 
eliminated and all traces of it wiped out. 
The result was easy of attainment in com- 
parison with other problems which the 
Alien Property Custodian faced. The 
American branches of the German houses 
were practically all in the hands of Amer- 
icans, who assisted greatly in liquidating 
the German interest in their business. In 
some cases the Americans had earlier ar- 
ranged to buy out the Germans and had in 
1915 and 1916 delivered the documents 
effecting the change. In two of these cases 
I approved the agreements entered into and 
the payments due the Germans were made 
to my office. In many other cases it became 
necessary to liquidate the businesses. Cer- 
tain of the enemy interests in the industry 
were not so easy to discover, as is shown by 
the increase in the number of reports filed 
after the time fixed by the Government for 
original filing. 

But it is asserted with confidence that 
German money and German influence in 
the American fur trade are now things of 
the past, and that there is little chance that 
the Germans will reappear to any appreci- 
able extent in our fur market. Concrete 
results of our dealings in this connection 
are: First, that American furs are dressed, 
dyed, manufactured and sold in America; 
second, that Russian, Chinese, Japanese 
and Siberian markets have been taken 
from Germany and direct connection es- 
tablished with the United States; third, 
the sale through American auctions of the 
raw catch, both foreign and domestic, and 
the consequent creation of the American 
fur market of the world. 


Steamship Terminal Facilities 


Immediately after our declaration of 
war upon Germany the United States Gov- 
ernment not only seized every German 
steamship of whatever sort interned in 
American waters but it commandeered the 
great system of docks at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, used by the German government- 
controlled steamship lines, the Hamburg- 
American Line and the North German 
Lloyd Line. These properties are the most 
improved and most extensive docking facil- 
ities in America, and in some respects are 
unsurpassed by any in the world. During 
the long period of neutrality the officers 
and crews of the fleet of German ships lying 
idle in these docks organized themselves 
into veritable nests of spies and propa- 
gandists.» Their headquarters became the 
meeting place of all the German agents in 
this country and it is impossible even now 
to know to what extent the peace, the 
persons and the property of Americans 
were plotted against by these hostile forces. 

After these docks had been held for 
almost a year the President by proclama- 
tion took over the title to them and deter- 
mined and declared the compensation for the 
North German Lloyd Line to be $4,831,- 
705, and for the docks of the Hamburg- 
American Line, $2,314,877. The compensa- 
tion in both cases was turned over to the 
Alien Property Custodian. The importance 
of this move is found in the fact that the 
Government has closed this avenue of 
trade to Germany. She will never be able 
to acquire title to these docks again or to 
any other in New York harbor approxi- 
mately as valuable. She may undertake 
another commercial invasion of America, 
but she will find raised against her barriers 
that will be almost insuperable. Her great 
fleet of merchant ships is now in the hands 
of her enemies. America has a greater share 
of them, and though the old Wilhelms and 
Der Grosses and the Prinzes may continue 
to dock for decades at the old piers of the 
German companies they will be flying the 
American flag and will be fastening their 
lines to the docks of American companies. 
And what is true of New York is true also 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston. 

That the German-owned merchant ma- 
rine was one of the enemy’s most powerful 
industrial and military factors is indicated 
by our experience in dealing with certain 
properties of the Hamburg-American Line 
down in the Virgin Islands. That com- 
pany had built in the harbor of St. Thomas 
a splendid system of modern piers and 
warehouses. This terminal was equipped 
with cisterns, lighters, motor boats, loading 
and coaling facilities; in fact, the plant had 
all the elements of a naval hase, and it is 
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a rather significant circumstance that its 
principal building commanding the harbor 
was of reénforced concrete, the plaza in 
front of it having an eight-foot concrete 
foundation admirably arranged for a gun 
emplacement. And when we consider the 
fact that any Hamburg-American ship at 
any time was in a position to unload long- 
range guns and place them at a point com- 
manding the entrance to the Caribbean 
Sea we do not have much further to go in 
order to gain the reason why Germany 
held up the sale of these islands to the 
United States for perhaps twenty-five years. 


Americanizing the Sugar Trade 


When we came to investigate the owner- 
ship of these properties we found that the 
title apparently was held by a Danish 
lawyer of St. Thomas by the name of 
Jorgensen, who insisted that on January 
22, 1917, five days after the purchase of 
the islands by this country, he had pur- 
chased the terminal from the business 
agent of the Hamburg- American Line. The 
sole consideration in this pretended sale 
was Jorgensen’s note for $210,000, which 
he had given to the Hamburg-American 
line, payable in three months without in- 
terest, with the interesting provision that it 
should be renewed every three months 
until after the war. Jorgensen held both 
the deed to the property and the note, 
while the German consul at St. Thomas 
had a copy and was in charge. I took over 
both the note and the deed after Jorgensen 
quit-claimed his title to the Alien Property 
Custodian, by whom the property was then 
sold for the same amount, $210,000, to the 
Government of the United States. It will 
now become an American naval base. 

Nor were Germany’s commercial of- 
fensives confined to continental United 
States. They spread far wider than that. 
A very interesting case may be cited in 
the effort of German interests to control 
the great Hawaiian sugar industry and the 
bold and brazen way in which they sought 
to elude us when we proceeded against 
their properties. As it was, thirty per cent 
of the sugar output was dominated ab- 
solutely by Germans, and little by little 
they were reaching out for the remainder. 


H. Hackfeld & Co. accomplished this 
invasion of the Hawaiian field, operating 
through its holding company, J. F. Hack- 


feld & Co. The former was an operating 
eoncern and one of a chain of industrial 
enterprises that German banks had 


tablished throughout the world. The head 


of the Hackfeld interests was the German 
consul in Hawaii. J. F. Hackfeld, the son 
of H. Hackfeld, founder of the business, 


incorporated himself, retaining ninety-nine 
per cent of the stock of his company. 
H. Hackfeld & Co., the operating concern, 
held large blocks of stocks in the local 
sugar companies, controlling most of those 
in which it was interested. In the name of 
J. F. Hackfeld there were carried on the 
books of H. Hackfeld & Co. 12,647 shares 
of the latter’s authorized issue of 40,000 
shares. With this block of stock, combined 
with the shares —_e by other Germans 
on the island, the J. F. Hackfeld company 
was about to control the operating com- 
pany. 

About the time I was preparing to take 
over these two companies, however, a plan 
was devised and attempted by their officers 
under which it would appear that 11,000 
shares of the 12,647 had been sold to six 
Americans. These Americans, resident 
of the islands, were to form a pool or 
voting trust with the ostensible purpose 
of Americanizing H. Hackfeld & Co., 
thereby placing it beyond the reach of the 
Alien Property Custodian. The actual 
control remained in the hands of J. F 


Hackfeld, Ltd., the Americans merely 
giving promissory notes for the 11,000 
shares. There was, however, in the hands 


of the Alien Property Custodian a total of 
14,724 shares of H. Hackfeld & Co. belong- 
ing to enemy aliens. Besides this, ninety- 
nine per cent of the stock of J. F. Hackfeld 
being enemy-owned, the custodian had the 
right to demand the 12,647 shares standing 
in the name of that company, thus giving 
him a clear majority of the 40,000 shares. 

After considerable negotiation the offi- 
cers of J. F. Hackfeld, Ltd., and the six 
Americans who sought to impose upon the 
custodian their own ideas of the method of 
Americanizing the Hackfeld ‘properties, 
rescinded the purchase of the 11,000 shares 
and the custodian demanded and took over 
those shares, assuming complete control of 

‘Cenctuded on Page 137) 
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‘LT’ is easy to understand wiley 
the Hupmobile has become 
known, in this country and 
abroad, as an extraordinarily 
G00d Cat. 





‘The reason is simply the 
ability of /he Comfort Car to 
remain at its best for months 
at a time, without the need for 
expert attention. 


People have learned that this 
unusual quality means faithful 
service from the car itself. “They 
also find it a source of gratifying 
and really exceptional economy. 
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Pls. 


‘A lady I have had my eye on 
for some time. An’, Herman, 
believe me she is some little worker !”’ 





Rosewater sat down together and 
ed the 
collectivel In the past the produc 
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1 office 
Mr. Nathan Ross 
a close, muggy day in early 

Mr. Augu and 
erubbed hi vith 
heat-producing vigor in a futile 
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“Well,” he snorted, “‘what’s the 
big idea? Huh?” 
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“Who is she?” 
“A lady buyer from a Western 
store,” evaded Mr. Rosewater 
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And That Night, Like a Good General, Miss Glaub Prepared for the Big Drive. 


It Was to be a Triumph of the Lilies of the Fietd 


airily. 

““What’s the name?” 

“‘Miss Adele Glaub.” 

As Mr. Rosewater had antici- 
pated, the senior partner straight- 
way touched the ceiling. ‘Miss 
Glaub!”’ he bellowed. ‘ You should 
be hiring away a good customer 
who every year spends six thousand 
with us anyway. What kind of 
smart business is that? Not only 
do we lose probably the six thou- 
sand, but in addition we pay her 
anyway six thousand more. Twelve 
thousand dollars!” 

“But i 

“Twelve thousand 
proach!” Mr. 
dramatically. 
what? 


for a ap- 

August laughed 
“An’ approach to 
Bankruptcy?” 
Please, Herman, if 

But the power of elocution had 
touched the senior member of the 
firm. ‘“‘Not only we should lose 
twelve thousand dollars but in 
addition we should be hiring a 
vampire, huh? Hiring a woman, 
y’understand, who, because some- 
body told her she looks like this 
3eda Thara in the pictures, she 
goes round with earrings an’ a 
movement, y’understand, like she 
was walking on a big dish of chopped 
eels with sherry wine. What’s the 


sense? If our customers they want 


” 








August assured ‘Anyway 
like on a day 

Mr. Rosewater 
freely bordered with la 
the violence of a man deep! exasperated 

“Wait!” he shouted. “Wait anyw a 
Wait till a man tells you 
What's the sense?” 

“All right.” 

“What I me y,”” hi partner continued, some- 
what moilitied at i , “is thi What's the use of 
[ them? Ask that, 


him 
like this.” 
dropped hi 


handkerchief which wa 


ender, and shook his head with 


’ 
minute, can’t 


you? what he is trying to get at. 


making waist don't sell yourself 
Hermar 
“Not me,” said Mr 


“Sure not you,” 
what 


August emphatically 


mocked his partner; but just the 


same that's we got to look out for.”’ 
“Why?” 
“Why?” 


pressing room 


in an echo that could be heard through the 
“Why, because the over, like I told 

r again are we going to hire help like it 

was canned tomatoe stand never again 
are we going to be able to go roun’ an’ pick up silk like it 
Herman, the 


war li 
you. Because neve 
. v under Because 


was a pool playir g salesman. Believe me, 
day of twenty-dollar-a-dozen stuff is gone for good an’ all.” 

“Then we'll have to get more money for them.” 

Mr. Rosewater jumped violently to his feet and threw 
his hand “Ain't it easy to see 
your nose sticks loft ‘ws 
shouted. ‘Sell them for more! As if it was easy 
Nothing to it a-tall. Do you suppose all we have to do is 
go out an’ say to our customers: ‘Our twenty-dollar-a- 
dozen stuff is now only thirty dollars, net, a dozen’; an’ 
they will be breaking the fire to get into our offices? 
Do you?” 

“But we did it last year an’ the year before.” 

“Sure we did it. But why? Because we kept blaming 
the increase on the war an’ saying that when the war was 
six months 
in the face 


despairingly into the air 


o farther here he 


like that. 


than the 


out 1 


law s] 


prices would go down; an’ now 


the fall line staring u 


over —why, 
after war is over an’ 
why, prices go even higher yet.” 
The the firm 
silence for 


answer 


crubbed his face in 
several damp moments. “Well, what's the 
he challenged “It’s up to you, ain't it? It 
ain’t got nothing to do with the manufacturing end, has 
it? Unless 
handle 

““Ab-so-lute-ly no!’ Mr. Rosewater interrupted ag- 
grievedly. “Ain't I always sold everything we made, even 
those embroidered voiles of 1913, at good prices? Didn’t I?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Well, I got the answer now.” 


senior member of 


unless you expect it that I should come in an’ 


Mr the heat. 


“Shoot 


August lit a long igar 
it,”” he 
‘Approach.” 
“What?” 
I said it. Approach.” 

For a moment the senior partner merely sat and gazed 
Then, as a man who wishes to be sure 
even a business partner—an injustice, he 


despite 


uccinet 


aid 


tl rough the smoke. 
and do no one 
rose and walked to the firm's dictionary. 

‘ Accessibility,” he read accusingly. “* What's approach- 
ing got to do with selling waists? Huh?” 

Mr. Rosewater walked slowly over and jabbed the 
other’s knee with a vigorous forefinger. “If you owned a 
brewery,” he said, ignoring the question, “you wouldn’t 
hire one of these highly born aristocratic ladies to go 
roun’ an’ sell your brand of beer an’ whisky, would you?” 

“*No,” acknowledged Mr. August. 

“Well, that’s just what the waist business has been 
They sending out a to sell a 
women’s article, y’understand; an’ furthermore, an article 
that is bought mostly by women buyers.” 

Mr. August nodded at the new-found wisdom of this. 

“Of course,” amended Mr. Rosewater hastily, “I don’t 
mean that we should pull in all our men off the road, but 
say, get one woman to sorta’ sound out the 


doing. have been man 


start In easy 
idea from the office.’ 

Mr. August was willing enough to acknowledge this as 
sound, but something else was to be considered; to wit: 
Having been called in, if the idea resulted in disaster he 
was partly to blame. On the other hand, if he played safe 
the responsibility would lie where it should. Having 
decided he laughed jeeringly. 

“Believe me, Nate, it’s easy to see you ain’t married.” 

“Why?” 

“Simply because you don’t know nothing about 
women, y’understand? Only from one angle did you take 
a look. Think of the fussing round. Think of the bother. 
An’, Nate, think of the expense accounts! Why, the one 
item of chicken salads alone would be enough, y’under- 
stand, to break even a company as big as the La Mode.” 

““Even so—which I don’t think it is—why, how about 
the saving on twenty-cent cigars an’ this fifteen-cent-a-ball 
pool playin’? Huh?” 

Mr. August camouflaged resignation. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T am only the senior member of this firm,’ he cried 
plaintively, ‘‘an’ in charge of the production. What is 
that? Nothing. Go ahead.” Then after a moment of 
crafty pause: ‘‘Who you goin’ to get?” 


to be vampired, why not take them 
where they can see a real one with 
music, y’understand? But for twelve thousand dollars a 
imitation! A approach! Pscht!” 

“Wait a minute!” Towering over his seated partner 
Mr. Rosewater commanded silence. ‘“‘How do you get 
that way?” he demanded. ‘Do I come out an’ try to 
make myself laugh because your best designer is a dead 
ringer for Charlie Chaplin? DoI? Do I say you should 
fire him because he cuts his mustache like it was a sausage? 
Do I? Do I say that because his feet are always shuffling 
in an imitation of this other guy that he ain’t a good 
waist designer? Huh?” 

“No, but . Sn 

“Well then, why should you object if a person has a 
little harmless hobby like wearing earrings an’ moving 
like—like—gracefully? Ain’t she a good judge of mer- 
chandise? Don’t she know the waist business from the 
bottom up? Can’t she see the business from the custom- 
ers’ point of view? An’ furthermore’’—Mr. Rosewater 
shook a glistening manicured forefinger—‘‘there’s a girl 
with the style to show off our models herself, an’ the brains 
to put this idea over if there’s anything in it a-tall.” 

“Sure. A vampire!’’—bitterly. 

“What if she is? What difference does that make? Huh? 
Just as long as when it comes down to business she forgets 
all about such monkey business?” 

Mr. August rose, mopping and defeated. “Allright,’’ he 
submitted. ‘‘Go ahead. Don’t mind me. Go ahead an’ 
make the waist business into ‘A Fool There Was.’ Why 
should I object? Who am I only the senior partner? But 
remember this’’— Mr. August blocked the door to the cut- 
ting room with his bulky frame: ‘You can’t make a silk 
purse, y’understand, out of a pig’s ear. What’s soup for 
the goose ain’t always soup for the gander; an’ while the 
frost on the pumpkin is fine, an’ poetry is wrote about it, 
why, y’understand, it’s a different story altogether if that 
same frost hits on a peach blossom.” 


a 


HE morning of the arrival from the West of Miss Adele 

Glaub, lately buyer of waists for The Mammoth Store, 
Bigburg, Ohio, found a slight coolness risen between the 
partners, a coolness which had simmered down from the 
boiling point and threatened open rupture on one condi- 
tion. Briefly stated, in Mr. August’s succinct phraseology 
the condition was this: 

“Because she is a woman, y’understand,” he stated, 
‘“‘ain’t no reason why she wouldn’t have to make good like 
anybody else, is it? You say she is sure she can make 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
good? Allright. Ain’t I reasonable? Give her a month to 
how us that she has the stuff.” 
“But a month! Why, you yourself couldn’t do any 
thing in a month 
4 month” firmly. 
But on 
A month.” 
Without a word Mr. Rosewater walked away. Out of 


the ten years of partnership it had come to the junior 


were futile when the other’s 
ap. Perhaps, all things consid- 
that the curt snap had not arrived with 
And she could put it over! Down 
in the bottom of his heart Mr that. A 
month meant quick work, but on the other hand Miss 
Adele Glaub was a quick worker. Also if the idea went 
over an enjoyable precedent would have been established 
f 


partner that all argument 
' ¢] 


voice took on that curt sn 


ered, it was lucky 
the mention of the idea 


Rosewater knew 


w the discomfiture of the senior partner. 

And the arrival of Miss Glaub, from the viewpoint of 
Rosewater at least, was a very satisfying proceeding. 

other angles, particularly those of the 

senior partner. To Mr. August the abrupt transition of 

Miss Glaub from a valued customer whose slightest whim 

mperial, to an employee whose ultimate 


Mr 


ut there were 


was a command 
good lay in beir Vv freque ntly told where she headed in at, 
was comparatively easy 

**Oo-oo, Mr. August,”” the former siren of The Mammoth 
De partment Store had cooed, “you don’t know how ab-so- 
to be 


men like 


of the 


lute-lee wonderful it 1 associated with 
yourself an’ Mr. Rosewater after the drudgery 
Mammoth.” 
Mr 


and the scarlet lips twisted into a rosebud smile 


August eyed the lure of the dark brown ey 
The sub 


male | 


Stonily 


conscious cave-man tendencies with which each 
supposedly equipped failed to function at the sight of the 
jet earrings gleaming from a piled-up mountain of black hair 
lit with high blue light. As the hard-breathing victim of a 
beautiful man hunter, Mr 
manufacturer talking to an employee 
hand 


‘Hours are from eight-thirty to five,”” he 


But to Mr. Rosewater's 


August looked like a fleshy waist 
who he knows before- 


s ordained for a blue discharge slip 


hortly 
susceptible bachelor heart the 


aid 


abrupt appearance of M Glaub as an employee had 
meant. other thing thing which caused inexpla nable 
flutterings between the second and third buttons of the 
well-laden Rosewater vest unexplainable, according to 
Mr. Rosewater’s light because during the three years 
that Miss Glaub had been a customer of the house the only 
thrills which had come to his well-laden vest had followed 
the sight of a well-filled order blan} | nexplainable but 
eminently satisfying; vague stirrings, but wonderful stir- 
rings. Perhaps it was the innate chivalry of Mr. Rose- 
water's heart which went out to a lone female who was no 


but more likely 
sdimiratior Mr 
And perfect she was! For 
Mr 


tomerhood 


longer a customer but merely an employee 
the habitual 
extended to all perfect 
the first time, as he 
not covered with the 


it was whict Rosewater 


thing 
vreeted her Rosewater eves 


cales of cu From the tips 


of the patent-leather pumps to the shimmering gown of 
black satin decorated with its huge rope of jet, here wa 
perfection. Such perfection as might make some business 
acquaintance whisper with bated breath, as Mr. Rosewater 


walked into the Palm Room of the Astoria 
th Nate Rosewater? 


In that twinkling of meeting 


wonderful peaches w 


according to the viewpoint 


of the senior partner a customer had become an employee, 
but to Mr. Rosewater a customer had become a wonderful 
woman. Naturally enough Mr. August's curtly worded 
reply deep! ingered him lu Decaune he was being 


paid out of the funds of the partnership was no reasor 


she should be treated like a presser just over. Glaring, he 
laughed loudly 
“Ha, hat” he laughed ‘Ain't Herma the ol’ bear, 


Miss Glaub? Honest, if he 
With his back to the new assi 
the issue, brow 


meant everything he say 
tant sales manager he forced 
Ain’tlright, Herniar 

you always right?” With a 
At the door he stopped 


drawn straight. 
Ain't 


August moved away 


“Sure you're right 
Mr 


“Anyway, a 


snort 
served il—wu the 
grass don't get white ir tand.” 
‘What has that got to do with a great selling 
like : 
*Frost,”” said Mr 


month will tell he ob 


the morning ‘under 


cheme 


August briefly, and disappeared. 


am 


IMHE two weeks that followed were dull weeks if judged 
lull 


customer’s hand 


by merchandising standards, It was the midsummer 
and not one out-of-towr 


Mr 


were 


between seasons 
was grasped in hearty welcome by Rosewater or his 
Miss Glaub. But 
standards which destroyed in their entirety the placidity 
Mr. Herman A gust ar 
lowering and short 

For days he kept to the moist 
and cutting rooms, ignoring the whispered conferences 
He 


daily sheets from 


new aide there other standards, 


and softness o d left him sweat ng, 


eclusion of the pressing 


which took place daily in the salesrooms took a cer- 


tain grim satisfaction in tearing off the 
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the huge calendar over his desk— always waiting until the 
junior member of the firm was about. 

Sut the lull had not applied to the whispering that col- 
lected about the bachelor heart of Mr. Rosewater. As a 
throaty barytone had observed during the course of a little 
dinner the second night following the arrival of Miss 
Glaub, “If you c-can’t get a gir-r-rl in the summer-r-r-r- 
time, why, you can’t g-g-get a gir-r-r-rl at a-a-all.”’ 

“Ain’t it the truth?” sighed Mr. Rosewater. 

**What?”’ 

“What a lonely guy a bachelor is?’ 

““Oo-o0, Mr. Rosewater! You ain*g —— 

“Tam!” And he meant it. Freed from the necessities of 
salesmanship Mr. Rosewater had the ieisure to study his 
new assistant under a more romantic light. And the pic- 
ture made him gulp. Sitting there on the Metropolitan 
Roof sipping iced tea and looking artfully up from under 
the soft shadow of a large floppy hat she was, to use Mr. 
Rosewater’s own words, the personification of class! And 
class was something which he understood—thoroughly, 
The angle of a hat, the soft lines of a summer gown, a 
diamond bar pin glittering at a snow-white throat—were 
tangible assets which meant something in a wife. How 
the other male heads on the roof had turned as they walked 
to their tables! A woman like that was like a perfect dia- 
Mr. Rosewater reflected. Something to be proud 

and he was. He smiled,and then, remembering, sighed. 
“Here is this ol’ bear of a partner of mine,” he con- 
tinued, “sitting at home in the midst of a happy family 
while I—I—all I got is a place to sleep an’ have my neck- 
ties stolen from.” 

‘But a big successful business man like you, what more 
could you want?” 

“What is 
romantically. 

“What is love if you’ve gotta’ feed it on—on—on noth- 


” 


mond, 


of 


success without love?” said Mr. Rosewater 


ing,”” countered his companion softly, 

*You—me ” he began. 

“What?” 

But there was no hurry. True, he had known the vision 
opposite for nearly four years, but only in the last few 


days had her wonderful potentialities been revealed to 
him. Besides, there was the annoying proposition of Mr. 
August It might be hinted—not even delicately —that 


his new merchandising idea had a deeper motive than the 


elling of A. & R. waist And the new idea was right! 
The very first buyer of any consequence that came to 
town would prove that. And then, with his idea proved, 
his partner properly humbled, would be the time to 


‘You—you an’ me have the same ideas,”’ he explained 


“Oh,” said the lady. 

Later they attended a frothy bit of musical comedy and 
Mr nodded to four with the 
maximum amount of satisfaction. 

There followed days of discussion regarding the new fall 
numbers and the practicability of replacing old Henry 
Schleman on the Central Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 


Rosewater acquaintances 


territory with a woman. This latter was held in abeyance 
pending the arrival of Western buyers, whose opinion 
would be invaluable. Also their reception of a female 


ould be a straw in the wind. 
moments, away 

Mr. Aus 
ed from large collared Georgettes and beaded 
of love. Not that 
one concrete word of affection was uttered, but Mr. Rose- 
he gazed, and the lady’s head 
ghtful shyness. Also, and of equal impor- 


assistant sale 
But 


and sneerir ¥ l p» of 


manager W 
from the 
gust, when the conversa- 


there were other peering 





eyes 
tion stray 
crepe de ( hines along the tender byway) 


water's eves grew tender a 


drooped with del 


tance, Mr. Rosewater was able to show his new assistant off 
to many friends and business associates. 

And then, just as Mr. Rosewater began to realize the 
increasing difficulty of keeping an ardent rush of words 


from his impetuous lips, a telegram arrived at the sales- 
room the from Des Moines of Miss 
Irmatrude Tepe, buyer of blouses for the entire Western 
circuit of Chain Stores, Inc 

With 


very 


announcing arrival 


a chortle of pure joy Mr. 
creditable imitation of the 


Here was real luck! 
Rosewater executed a 
Highland fling about the 

“Hurrah!” 


that this 


salesroom 
“Didn't I always keep sayin’ 
Didn’t 1? Eh, Miss Glaub? 


he shouted 
idea was going over? 





An’ now it’s a copper-riveted cinch, believe me! To think 
that old Irn repe should be the first one to show up. 
Believe me, ain't it luck?” 

Li idly Miss Glaub brushed back a stray lock of 
coal-black hair. 


“hat old frump,” she sneered. 

‘Frump! Mr. Rosewater laughed good-naturedly. 
“Say, I wish there was a hundred frumps like that old girl, 
That woman buys more waists than any other 
got—anyway twenty thousand a year, an’ 
high as forty. 

A false front an’ eleven out of twelve teeth capped 
with gold,” said Miss Glaub reminiscently. ‘ Ninety- 
seven pounds to cover five feet, eleven inches.” 

“Sure thing. But that ain’t the funny part of it.” 

No?” 





be | eve me 
customer we 


sometimes as 


July 26,1919 


“Ha, ha! It’s ascream! That’s why we always get the 
cream of the ol’ girl’s order.” 

“Yeh?” said the lady inelegantly. 

*“*She’s an’ old maid, y’ understand, an’ she thinks that 
there is something about her—you know what I mean 
an’ I let her think there is; an’ there you are.” 

The assistant sales manager remained silent—an accus- 
ing silence that troubled Mr. Rosewater, who expected at 
least a few short words of praise for such cleverness. But 
none were forthcoming. 

**Well?” he inquired. 

The words came with a rush, bitterly: “‘So that’s it! 
Making love as a business proposition. That’s why you 
always said the nice things to me when I was a buyer! 
Honest, Mr. Rosewater, the way you business men toy 
with women’s hearts—like—like they were Georgette —or 


something. An’—an’—the things you have been saying 
lately to me is just—just—like—the same things you filled 
that old frump—an’—just because I am now working for 


you instead of 

For just three seconds Mr. Rosewater forgot that he and 
his assistant were standing well within the view of the 
bookkeeping and sales room. 

“‘Lissen,” he said tensely: ‘ Business is one thing an’ 
an’ love is something else again. Just because this old 
lady, y’understand, likes to think she ain’t as old as 
maybe she is—isn’t any reason to think that outside of 
business 

**In a woman’s heart nothing is separated,’’ Miss Glaub 
told him vehemently. 

“But a woman ain’t got the first say.”” For the life of 
him he couldn't quite keep a ring of complacency out of 
the words. 

“*But she has the last 

“Sure,” laughed Mr. Rosewater; “‘that’s the way ol’ 
Miss Tepe an’ I get along an’ I get the business 
she always keeps hoping that I'll say the first.” 

Miss Glaub laughed dramatically. ‘‘An’ you hired me 
to come here with you,” she cried, ‘because you said you 
needed a woman’s point of view! What for? 

“You can't? Let me tell you why. Because I am tired 
of being a business lover, y’understand? Because I am 
dog tired of always making myself sigh when I don’t mean 
anything by it.” 

“Yeh?” skeptically. 

“It’s so!” I found 
some wonderful woman that I really wanted to marry! 
What would happen then to such big customers as old 
Miss Tepe; an’ Miss Miller, that buys for Scholderman, 
Hotlz & Co.; an’ other females like that? Coming from a 
married man it won’t mean anything when you say there 
is something about their eyes. Will it now? Does a long 
look from a married man mean rapture—or something?”’ 
Mr. Rosewater brought his open palms together with a 
resounding slap. ‘‘No! It means he is maybe cracked. 

**An’ why should I always be a bachelor while August 
goes along leading a happy married life? Ain’t he a part- 
ner? Why shouldn't he be sighing also? But no; heisa 
married man! Bah! Partner!” 

A soft sigh encouraged Mr. Rosewater. 

‘I ain’t goin’ to stand for it,”” he continued. ‘‘That’s 
why I decided to put a woman in here an’ sell our mer- 
chandise on their merits, y’understand. Anyway, most of 
our customers buy our merchandise because they get the 
values—only three or four need a Romeo like me ——” 

‘‘But anyway to lose them would mean fifty thousand a 
year, Mr. Rosewater,” his assistant began practically. 

“That’s the rub. That’s why I haveta go easy when I 
talk —restaurant roof that is ‘ 

*‘Yes?”’ prompted Miss Glaub softly. 

‘Nothing. But—but it is going through, believe me! 
An’ when I show them that the idea is right an’ we can sell 
waists without fifty per cent soft stuff— woman to woman 
why, then I have got something else to say.’ 

**An’ she’s coming to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow is the day you make good.” 
water said it softly. 

And that night, like a good general, Miss Glaub pre- 
pared for the big drive. It was to be a triumph of the lilies 
of the field. With careful fingers Miss Glaub laid out a 
satin skirt of shimmering whiteness. Beside it she laid an 
armless sports jacket of salmon tricolet. White kid 
pumps and stockings followed. A pale gray Georgette 
sports blouse followed. Laid the 
counterpane of her bed it was a combination of artistic 
color as exquisite as a Ward rose 

With a deep sigh of intense satisfaction she placed the 
costume over the back of a chair. Then with deft fingers 
she unfastened the tumbled mass of dark hair. With the 
cold-cream jar half opened she closed her eyes. 

The hatchet-faced old maid with her false front and 
gleaming teeth, dressed in a vivid mockery of youth. Mr. 
Rosewater bowing suavely. The old frump dazzled by the 
beauty and color of the new assistant—if a girl was pretty, 
why shouldn't she admit it?—signed for the largest order in 
the history of the house. How Mr. Rosewater beamed! 
The discomfiture of the pessimistic Mr. August. 

Conctuded on Page 105) 
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because 


I can’t see.’ 


vehemently. ‘“‘Suppose—suppose I 


er 


Mr. Rose- 


out on snow-white 
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60,000 Earlier Hudsons 
oretold This Super-Six 


Qualities That Men Had Predicted Would Make 
it the Unrivaled Car Have Now Been Realized 


Everyone knows Hudson Super-Six history. It is written in 
the official records of some of the greatest endurance and speed 
tests known. It is told in nearly every locality by those who 
know how performance reveals quality. 

But its greatest fame lies in the appreciation that thousands of 
owners hold for it. 

You have heard Hudson owners predict its ultimate achieve- 
ments. They have praised their cars and yet always they have 
said that a greater Super-Six was inevitable. 


Hudson Evolution 
Came Naturally 


Let the reader review the past four years of motor history. 
The Super-Six was a distinct step ahead in motor designing. It 
added 72% to power without increased weight or complications. 

Its priaciple was new. Vibration had been minimized. Per- 
formance had been increased. 

That first Super-Six revealed a development not possible to 
any other type. It foretold the Hudson we now offer. 


Each Year Marked 


Some Improvement 
New Hudson models are not mere changes in body design. 
Such attractiveness is not overlooked. The main effort has been 
to increase endurance, to free it from the faults common to all 
cars. 
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Easier starting, more reliability of performance, freedom 
from mechanical attention, a safer, more comfortable and more 
economical car has been the aim. 


Each added quality has been proved in a thousand ways. The 
speedway, road racing, mountain climbing, trans-continental 
touring at express speed, did their part. Spectacular records 
were established, but long after details of the world’s fastest mile 
for a stock chassis, or the double run from San Francisco to New 
York and return, had been forgotten by the public, Hudson engi 
neers continued to profit by the lessons learned in those tests. 
Subsequent models showed the result. 


Such a car would have been impossible without that experi 
ence. We did not enter racing to win prizes but to learn how to 


build a better car. 
Sales Lead All 
Fine Cars 
Like the constant champion it proved to be on the race track, 
Hudson sales exceed those of any other fine car. 


More Hudsons are built now than ever before. A month's 
output now is as great as was the first four months’ production 
of the first Super-Six. 

Sales demand, though, has always been ahead of the supply. 
That shows how motordom regards the Super-Six. 


When will you make it your choice ? 








Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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—has a place of its own in your kitchen— 
an auxiliary to the daily milk supply 
for use in— 


Cooking— Baking— Coffee 


Hebe is a compound consisting of evaporated skimmed milk 
enriched with refined edible cocoanut fat, perfectly combined. 
Wholesome, nutritious and economical, this product, once 
tried, will find a ready acceptance in your home. 

When mixed with Hebe your bread and your biscuits will be 
light and fine of texture—and your soups, gravies and sauces 
creamy and rich. For coffee Hebe is delicious—for desserts 
and fruits it whips up wonderfully. 


Hebe, besides improving flavor and consistency, brings to cook- 
ing arid baking the nutritious protein and other valuable food 
elements of pure skimmed milk, plus the energy units supplied 
by the cocoanut fat. 

Order a can of Hebe from your grocer today. Try it in making biscuit 
for dinner tonight. Use it for a gravy—or a cream sauce for those new 
peas or asparagus tips. Try it whipped on raspberry shortcake or fruit 
dessert. You'll delight in its goodness and regularly include it on your 
list of grocery supplies. 


Hebe is economical— Hebe is pure—Hebe is convenient to use 








Send for a copy of the Hebe Book of Recipes, prepared by domestic science experts. Address— 


THE HEBE COMPANY 


Home Economy Department 


2701 Consumers Building, Chicago 
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WO men, a banker and a contractor, happened to 

sit at the same table for luncheon in a restaurant 

in an Eastern city. The conversation turned on 
the subject of some government work which was about to 
be done, and the contractor remarked that he was going 
to submit some bids. 

“*How much will the work cost?” inquired the banker. 

“IT haven’t assembled all my figures yet,’’ replied the 
contractor, ‘‘but I imagine it will amount to something 
like a million dollars.” 

“IT declare, Mac,” commented the banker, “‘your busi- 
ness is a mystery to me. I can’t see how you can tell, 
when you bid on a job of that size, whether you are going 
to win or lose. It must be a great gamble.” 

A little later Mac related the incident to the writer. ‘I 
was sounding out that banker,” he said, ‘“‘ with the idea of 
doing some business with his institution. But the minute 
he said he couldn’t understand my business I decided that 
he was not the banker for me. 

“Here is the way it works out,”’ he continued: ‘‘There 
is, for instance, an office building to be put up which will 
cost approximately four hundred thousand dollars, and I 
am getting ready to put in a bid. Certain payments are 
made as the work progresses, but if I get the job I shall 
have to use at least a hundred thousand dollars of my 
own money to finance it along. I haven’t got a hundred 
thousand dollars in cash and so I go to my banker for it. 
I show him my figures, which are based on a ten per cent 
profit on the job. If he knows something about the con- 
tracting game he can tell right away whether he wants 
to make the loan or not. If contracting is a mystery to him, 
as my friend in the restaurant expressed it, he will put me 
off until his board of directors can consider it. The board 
may in turn put me off until they can get an expert to pass 
on it, and then maybe it is too late to do me any good.” 


Credits Kept Bright by Use 


““TN MY profession I come in contact with a great many 

different lines of business, and I have observed that 
the man who gets along best usually does business with a 
banker who understands his particular line. Back in my 
home town in Missouri our leading banker had a brother 
in the wholesale grocery business. Through this relation- 
hip he naturally knew that line. He was ultraconserva- 
tive in most of his dealings, but any groceryman who had a 
legitimate need for money could get it quick. To be con- 
nected with a banker who thoroughly understands one’s 
business is a kind of insurance.” 

tecently the writer has made it his business to talk 
with numbers of bankers to find out just how a man must 
act or what he must 
have to make him a 


By J. R. SPRAGUE 





each wanting to make a loan; they had both been deposi- 
tors for some time. The one who happened to reach me 
first had been in the habit of borrowing similar amounts 
before in order to discount his merchandise bills, so that 
it was more or less a routine affair, and I merely told him 
to fill out a sixty-day note and carry it over to the receiving 
teller’s window. In five minutes he had the amount of the 
note credited to his account, and had gone back to his 
store to mail out checks to pay for his merchandise 
purchases. 

**The other merchant had never asked for a loan before. 
So far as I knew he was doing a satisfactory business and 
his affairs were in good shape; he said he wanted the 
money to buy up a lot of goods that was offered him at a 
discount for spot cash. But just because it was his first 
attempt to borrow I had to go slow. I told him to fix up a 
statement showing how much his stock was worth and 
how much he owed his merchandise creditors, so I could 
present the matter to my board, and in a couple of days I 
would give him an answer. 

“He went out of the bank sulkily, and I saw him stop a 
friend on the other side of the street to engage in earnest 
conversation. It was too far away to hear what he said, 
but I knew well enough that he was repeating the slogan 
of disgruntled business men in communities everywhere: 
‘There ain’t a real banker in this town. They’re just a 
bunch of pawnbrokers.’ 

“As a matter of fact I did let him have the money a few 
days later, without bringing the matter up before the 
board. But caution demanded that I take time to inquire 
round town to see if anything had happened which would 
make him depart from his regular habits and suddenly 
want to borrow. 

“‘One fallacy that exists among a great many business 
men is the idea that it is a good idea to do business with 
more than one bank. There seems to be an impression 
that by playing one institution against the other a man 
may come nearer getting what he wants. I can’t imagine 
such a theory working out in practice. When a bank is 
backing a business man it wants to know just what he is 
doing, and it can’t have that knowledge if he is splitting 
up his account. If a man’s business grows so big that his 
bank can’t meet his requirements, then he ought to take 
his account to some stronger institution. No good banker 
is going to get sore if a customer does that. 

“‘Some years ago a manufacturer in a large Eastern city 
did business banks, carrying a loan of fifty 
thousand dollars in each. This worked out satisfactorily for 


with two 
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a time, and then the two banks consolidated. When the 

new board went over the outstanding loans there was 

this hundred thousand dollars standing against the 
manufacturer all in one lump, and it looked 
The manufacturer was notified that he would 
cut it down. 

“It was his dull season and he simply could not raise the 
money. He finally got some money at an exorbitant price 
from a private money lender and tided himself over the 
crisis, but it took more than a year’s profits to catch up 
with the loss. 

“Under ordinary circumstances this manufacturer was 
good for a hundred thousand dollar line of credit, and 
either of the banks, before the consolidation, would 
probably have carried him for that amount. But when 
such a sum unexpectedly appeared against a single in 
dividual the shock was too much for the nerves of the 
new board, 

*‘A business man who is figuring on making use of his 
bank should remember that banks are merchants; but 
instead of selling shoes or clothing or hardware the banker 
sells the use of money. When a merchant has a customer 
who pays his bills promptly and does not try to beat 
down the price he will always give that customer the benefit 
of anything particularly good that he may have in stock. 
He does this because the man is a profitable customer.” 


too big. 
have to 


Unprofitable Customers 


i ie THE same way a banker will be most likely to favor 
those customers who give the bank a chance to make a 
little money out of their accounts. A great many business 
men make a practice of keeping their bank balance 
trimmed down to the limit, and even a little belowit. <A 
storekeeper in Texas, for instance, buys most of his goods 
in Chicago. He carefully studies the time-tables and learns 
that it takes about six days for a letter to go te that city 
and return. The average receipts of his store are about a 
hundred dollars a day. He owes the wholesaler in Chicago 
six hundred dollars. He has no cash in bank, but he sits 
down and mails a check for six hundred dollars, trusting 
that he will have enough in bank to cover the check by the 
time it comes back from Chicago. 

‘‘A man who figures things down so close as that is not 
giving his banker a chance to make anything on his 
account. Suppose a business man writes fifty checks a 
month; it takes a lot of clerical work to handle those fifty 
checks, besides doing the other work incidental to taking 
care of his account. Some of the large city banks charge a 
customer a certain fee for handling his business when his 
below a certain sum, but this is not 
done in smaller 
places. The only pay 


average balance fall 


the 





desirable risk from the 
bank’s standpoint. 
The answers were as 
different as the bank- 
ers interviewed. 
About the only point 
on which they agreed 
was that a man who 
wantstoborrowmoney 
ought to be honest. 
And customers some- 
times violate even that 
rule, several of the 
bankers regretfully 
admitted. 

One man, who is at 
the head of a bank ina 
Southern city of about 
a hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and who has 
been very successful in 
handling the accounts 
of the smaller business 
men in his community, 
explained his methods 
rather fully. “Ifa 
man wants to keep his 
credit in good working 
order he ought to use 
it once in a while,” 
said this banker. ‘‘To 
explain what I mean 
I shall have to tell of 
an incident that hap- 
pened here just a few 
days ago. 

“Two merchants 








the bank gets for 
handling a business 
man’s account is to 
a little of his 
money on deposit. If 
a bank had only its 


have 


own capital to work 
on it might as well 
quit being a bank, 


with all the expense 
attached, and become 
a mere money-lending 
institution with cheap 


rent in an upstairs 
office and one or two 
book keepe rs to do all 


the clerical work,” 

A banker in a West- 
ern state which went 
dry two years ago con 
mented on the former 
relations betweer 
and 


‘Prohibition may 


booze banking 


not work out all the 
good that is expected 
of it,’’ said thi 
man, “but it certain! 
ha made thing 
easier for us banker 
The reformers have 


always said that prohi- 
bition would bea great 
thing for the working- 
man,butI contend that 
it does the 
class more good than 
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merchant 








came into the bank 


about the same time, 


A Business Man Who is Figuring on Making Use of His Bank Should Remember That Hanks are Merchants 
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been a lot easier to re out how far we might safely 
y th ir merchant customer 
It was not that many merchants drank to excess—far 
{ t; if a merchant is known to be a booze fighter he 
bank edit ar But when the merchant went 
‘ the tel ita ‘ { amples and the sales- 
man had a little drir f something set out on the table it 
pre hard tor } ho table invitation. Even 
the nalle imount ola hol may decide a man to order 
half a gross of some iten hen he ought to have made it 
loger It is ea t believe that busine is going to 
he fine when one } had a couple of cheering drinks with 
i iwreeable ‘ ul 
More than half t ntile failures have come from 
i imu of old stock; and the accumulation starts 
the | ng I ler ‘ nfluence of a couple of high 
. » merchant ild overlo the fact that railroad 
tra ere running ever day and it wa simple to order 
mail en a tem ran short It takes a regular 
t ul ada make a merchant buy more than 
he need 
It may seem unf tl a man cannot have the poor 
pleasure of being meeited thout hurting his bank 
lit, but such is apparent the case. One of the bankers 
t hom the writer talked has very decided views on the 
danger of mixing val ind business 
“When a man <« es to me to borrow money,” aid this 
banker, I alway trv to draw him out to see whether or 
not he admires himself too mucl 4 vain man will often 
i h things merely to gain admiratio He likes to do 
busine in a spectacular way so that people may point 
hin it the treet and iv that he is a wonder 
“One merchant in n communit wtually went broke 
because he wa » anxious to impre people with the fact 
that he was a shrewd business man. His main conceit wa 


that he knew how to buy goods che aper than anyone else 


Heh 


led r 
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ad a theory that every wholesaler had leaders which 


order to tempt merchants to buy 
ne prided himself that he 
‘A merchant is a fool,’ 
od rtwo 
the bargains 
tuff for 


cheap in 
} ling through, and 


could 


traight 
always pick 
d to say, ‘who buys all his g 
holesalers My policy is to 


of them and leave the long profit 


out the bargains 
from one 
from all 
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eise 


pi t 
omeone 


to buy.’” 


Too Many Creditors Spoil the Business 


actually saved money by 
that way or but it did 
caused his down- 


whether he 


| DON'T know 
| 


merchandise it not: 


suying hi 


get him into the trouble that eventually 


fall. So long as busine was good he got along all right, 
but then there was a serious drought in his territory and 
his cash receipt fell off. He bevan to have trouble in meet 


ing his bill reditors commenced to 


owd him for money 


promptly, and | ( 


That is where the weak point of hi method of buying 
} goods came in He was owir i’ about twenty thousand 
dollars but was perfectly solvent, as his assets were twice 
that amount, and if his debts had been confined to half a 


dozen firms there would have been no trouble in financing 


himself, But e he had bought a] 
every line that came along, in order to get the bargains, he 
five different 


becau little from almost 


was owing money to more than seventy 


firms when the hard times came on 
“If a merchant owe 
aler and hard times hit him he 


dred dollars on account, with the promise 


to his whole- 
an send a couple of hun- 


of more as 


i thousand dollar 


oon 
it, and the hances are that the wholesaler 


atished But if he 


as he can get 


owes a thousand 


of them will 


will be perfectly 


dollars to twenty different firm each one 

want his money the minute it falls due, and usually will 
not accept any excuse When a wholesaler has an account 
of thirty or forty dollars standing on his books it does not 


pay him to fuss much over it; he finds it hard to under- 
stand why a merchant does not pa mall amount, 


ver to an attorney for collection 


uch a 
and very likely turns it « 

‘When things are shaky it doe 
trouble; a ta merc 


much to start 
int to collect a bill 


not take 


uit brougnt agai 


of forty dollars may ea tip over a forty thousand dollar 
business. That is exactly what happened to the merchant 
in my town who fancied himself a shrewd buyer. One 
of the concerns to which he owed a small amount wrote 


him that they would not wait longer than a certain date; 


not receiving a remittance they made a draft through the 
bank; the draft came back, and they sent the account to 
in attorney with instructions to bring suit. The minute 
the suit was filed the financial agencies in the town notified 
ill their client of the tact Within three days all the 


merchant's creditors knew that he was being sued for an 


overdue account; everyone dashed in to get what was 


coming to him before it was too late, and in the scramble 
the merchant went down and out 

‘If he had not beer oO anxious to mpress people with 
the fact that he knew how to buy goods better than anvone 
else that merchant would probably be in busine to-day, 


because he would have confined his buying to half a dozen 


wholesalers who would have taken care of him in the 


pinching time 


The banker who told the foregoing took a little fling at 
those in his own profession who fancy themselves too much. 
‘I have known a banker to make foolish loans,”’ he 


said, ‘“‘merely to get his vanity flattered. Such a man 
likes to make quick decisions so the people in his town 
may say admiringly, ‘By gum, there’s one thing about 
him, you get a mighty quick yes or no when you ask him 


for a loan.” Many a bank has charged off losses which 
were due entirely to the fact that someone wanted to be 
known as a wizard.” 

The value of thorough understanding between busi- 
ness man and banker is expressed in a story told by a 
bank president in a Middle Western city. 

“There was a man whom I will call Prentice running 
a shoe store in my town,” said this bank official, “who 
had been a customer of our institution for several years. 
Prentice had a very good location in the best business 
block in town, and for a number of years did well. He 
had borrowed money from our bank at different times 
in order to earn the cash discounts on his purchases of 
merchandise, and had always settled his notes as they 
fell due. 

“Eventually, however, competition developed in his 
line which got Prentice in a bad way. It was one of those 
cases which happen periodically in every line of business, 
where some man makes a reputation for himself in the 
town as a salesman, and on the strength of his salesman- 
ship gets a number of friends to put up money and open 
a business. Sometimes such ventures succeed, but more 
often they don't, because the best salesman in the world 
; likely to be the worst business manager. 

The man who opened up in competition with Pren- 
tice had head salesman for one of the other shoe 
tores in town, and as soon as he got into operation he 
proceeded to try to put all the other shoe stores out of 
business. It seems he had modestly told his stockholders 
he would do it, as an incentive for investing their money 


been 


with him, 

“And he certainly did go after the shoe business of the 
town in violent fashion. He secured a good corner loca- 
tion just a few doors from Prentice’s store, which he fitted 
up in handsome shape, with plate glass and marble front, 
a big electric sign, and all sorts of fancy fixtures in his 
show windows to display his shoes properly. His main 
argument for business was bargains, He used full-page 
the newspapers as freely as though 
space cost five inch. There was hardly 
a tree alongside any country road for twenty miles round 
but carried his modest statement that the Fashion Cut- 
Rate Shoe Store was the cheapest place on earth. He 

special sales in January to close out all high 
and by the first of July he would be advertising 
every low quarter in the house at half price. He seemed 
to have an idea that if he could only sell enough shoes 
below cost he would make a great deal of money. 

“One of his ideas was to carry the largest stock in the 


state 


advertisements in 


about cents an 


started 


shoes, 


and thus put his competitors out of business by 
sheer weight of merchandise. In some lines he carried 
different widths of shoes, and in sizes from five to 
fifteen. He loved to tell how much business he was doing. 
Sut he was the sort of merchant who, if he got you in a 
corner and demanded that you guess how much money 
he took in last Saturday, you would instinctively want 
to answer, ‘Oh, about half.’” 


ning 


Prentice in a Tight Place 


“TT WAS a foregone conclusion that the Fashion Cut- 

Rate Shoe Store was headed for disaster unless its tac- 
tics changed or unless the stockholders were willing to put 
up unlimited capital. But meanwhile it was getting most 
of the business of the town on account of its circus style 
of advertising and its cut prices. It was hard on 
all the shoe merchants, but particularly hard on Prentice, 
only three doors away. His only chance was to hold 
on as best he could until something happened to the Cut- 
Rate, and meanwhile try to do as much business as 
possible at a reasonable profit; to meet competition by 
cutting prices himself would only hasten his own finish. 

Sut a dozen times a day Prentice, looking helplessly 
on, would see one of his clerks work faithfully to fit some 
customer and have the sale apparently made until the 
price was mentioned, when all would be lost by the cus- 
tomer saying irritably, ‘What! The regular price on 
They're selling them at a third off in the 
store on the corner.’ 

‘Prentice surely did make a determined fight. He had 
started in business on very limited capital, and at the time 
the Cut-Rate began to tear things up he had just got him- 
self into a position where he could spread out a little. He 
worth twenty thousand dollars over and 
this repre- 


these shoes? 


was probably 
above what he owed on his stock of goods; 
sented nearly ten years of hard work. 

When the Cut-Rate store entered the field Prentice 
was owing our bank a couple of thousand dollars. He 
and frankly told me that he was up against 
it, and that it would be a case of hanging on until the 
rolled by. It would have been strictly 


came dowr 


cloud business 
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to insist that he reduce the loan, and I should probably 
have done so except that he was so open and above 
board about everything. He had been in the habit of 
furnishing the bank with a statement of his affairs every 
six months, but now he voluntarily brought us the figures 
every thirty days. 

“A lot of merchants think of a business statement as 
a pompous matter involving an expert accountant, an 
adding machine, and long columns of figures labeled with 
various technical names. If a banker understands his busi- 
ness he does not need all those frills to know whether 
a merchant is gaining or losing. When a merchant is do- 
ing business with a real banker all the statement he 
needs to fix up is the amount of money he takes in dur- 
ing a given month, and his expenses for the same period. 
A regular banker will know what percentage it should cost 
to do business in any line, whether it is shoes or jewelry, 
hardware or raincoats. 

“Some of the monthly statements that Prentice brought 
in showed he was doing so little business that his expenses 
were fully thirty-five per cent of his total cash receipts, 
whereas it is the rule for a shoe dealer to do business on 
twenty-five per cent expense. His only consolation was 
that the Cut-Rate, going ahead at forced steam, was 
probably spending forty cents for every dollar of business. 

“Prentice could never have held out the way he did 
except for the way he handled his merchandise creditors. 
He realized the danger of owing too many people, and 
as soon as the bad times struck he wrote his larger credi- 
tors, asking for a little more time on their accounts. This 
gave him a little breathing spell; in a few months he man- 
aged to pay off practically all his small creditors and was 
doing business with only six or seven houses. Of course 
he was missing a chance to get some of the salable novel 
ties by confining his buying to so few concerns, but it is 
better to miss an occasional sale than to be tangled up 
in a maze of little debts when things are going wrong.” 


The Turn of the Tide 


““TRENTICE had the faculty of making a little money 
go along way. After he had cut down the number of 
his creditors he devised the plan of sending each one of 
them some money once every week, no matter how little 
it might be. Every Saturday night he sat down and 
checked out the money he had accumulated during the 
week. These checks used to come back to our bank for 
payment, and some of them were pitifully small. I have 
known him to send twenty dollars to a concern where he 
owed a thousand dollars, as a payment on account. 

“‘He was cutting down expenses to the limit. I dropped 
into his place one day to see him about some matter and one 
of the clerks told me that Mr. Prentice was in the back 
room; I went on back and found him sitting on a wooden 
shoe box eating his lunch out of a paper bag. At another 
time I had got up at daybreak to go with some friends on a 
fishing trip, and at six o’clock in the morning we rode 
through the deserted business district. As we went past 
Prentice’s store I saw him standing on a stepladder in one 
of his show windows washing the plate glass to save the 
expense of a professional window cleaner. 

“But no man can finance himself along forever on a shoe 
string, even though he is the hardest worker and the most 
skillful manager in the world. Prentice finally got to the 
point where his creditors began to push him for money. 
He was not buying enough goods to pay them for carrying 
him along. The credit agencies in town came to my bank 
for confidential information about him, stating that some 
of the wholesalers had asked for special reports on his 
financial condition. On two or three occasions some credi- 
who had got dissatisfied with the small amounts 
Prentice was sending drew on him through the bank, and of 
course Prentice could not meet the drafts. It began to look 
as though he had about reached his limit. But the Cut- 
Rate store was still going strong, buying goods from every 
manufacturer who offered to sell on credit, and piling up 
debts with the local newspayers for advertisements. 

““When a business is getting ready to fail it would seem 
proper that there should be some excitement about it, but 
there isn’t. There is merely an absence of customers who 
have money to spend. It is in fact the deadly dullness that 
often gets on a merchant's nerves and makes him act 
foolishly in times of discouragement. Many a man, ordi- 
narily careful, has defiantly taken what little money there 
was in his cash register and gone out to spend it riotously, 
merely to break the depressing monotony. But Prentice 
kept his nerve. He stuck to his store day after day, never 
dodging the bill collectors or the bank runners, who 
brought in drafts that he could not meet; and answering 
as best he could the letters from impatient creditors who 
wrote that they would give exactly two weeks’ more time 
before placing matters in the hands of an attorney. 

“One morning when I got down to the bank Prentice 
was standing on the front steps waiting for me. 

‘**The Cut-Rate Store is for sale,’ he said. 

“«That’s pretty good for you,’ I replied, ‘because the 
man who buys it will probably have sense enough to sell 

(Conciuded on Page 45) 
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/717f- beauty, luxury and good taste of this Roof Garden Restaurant make it 

quite characteristic of Hotel Pennsylvania. It is the largest of the hotel’s 

eae dining rooms (extending the full length of the block, 32d to 33d streets); and 
is quite the place to go, in New York, for luncheon, tea, dinner or supper. 

Sut the Roof Garden is only Every bedroom has private Rooms, one person, are $3.50, 

one of the good reasons why the bath, circulating ice-water, bed- $4, $5, $6; for two, $5, $6, $7 


(with twin-beds, $6, $7, $8); 
parlor suites, $12 and up. 


Pennsylvania should be your 


New York hotel. There are two . ‘ , “cues 9 

, mirror, the ingenious ‘Servidor, . ook ae , 
f lurkish baths (one for men, one ‘ ‘ In Pennsylvania Station, give 
" and other special conveniences. 


head reading lamp, full-length 


for women), each with a big your bag to a red-cap and take 
/ swimming pool; a good library; A morning paper is delivered elevator (from same level as 
extra conveniences throughout. free to every guest-room. train-platform) to hotel lobby. 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 
his goods at a living profit. Come into my office and tell 
me about it.’ 

““*T am afraid it’s worse for me,’ said Prentice when we 
had got inside and sat down. ‘An attorney from Boston 
is here to wind up its affairs and get what he can out of it 
for the creditors. But that isn’t the hard part of it. A 
couple of speculators came along too, who are figuring on 
buying the stock at a sacrifice and putting on a bankrupt 
sale that will tear the shoe business of the town to pieces 
for the next year. They are backed up by an auction 
house in Chicago which will ship in a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of shoddy goods and run a fake 
sale just as long as the public will bite.’ 

““*How much money would it take to buy the stock?’ I 
asked. 

“*T believe it can be bought for fifty cents on the 
dollar,’ replied Prentice, ‘and the stock invoices about 
forty thousand. The speculators have got a draft for ten 
thousand with them and they have wired their backer 
to see if he will put up ten thousand more. They ought 
to get their answer by noon.’ 

“*It sure looks pretty bad for you, Prentice,’ I said, 
‘But what can I do about it?’ 

““*T want you to lend me twenty thousand dollars to 
buy the stock,’ said Prentice slowly. ‘Of course you know 
that my business is in a bad fix right now. If my creditors 
had not been kind to me during the past two years it 
would be my stock instead of the Cut-Rate’s that the 
attorney would be here to sell out. As a cold-blooded busi- 
ness proposition I am not worthy of a twenty thousand 
dollar loan. 

“* But if the Cut-Rate stock is bought at fifty cents on 
the dollar and retailed judiciously a good profit can be 
made. The lease on the store goes with the stock too. 
You know I am not visionary, but I feel certain that if 





I can buy the stock and move into that corner location, in 
a year’s time I will be operating on a cash basis.’ 

“*But look here, Prentice,’ I said, ‘twenty thousand 
dollars is a lot of money, and you already owe us two 
thousand. This is Tuesday and my board does not meet 
until Friday. But you say you want the money before 
noon. I can’t say right now whether I ought to let you have 
it or not. Give me half an hour to think it over.’ 

“‘After Prentice had gone I called the cashier into con- 
ference. Our records showed that during normal times 
when we had loaned him money he had always met his 
notes as they fell due. He had never overdrawn his ac- 
count, which was rather unusual, considering that he had 
been in hard shape for the last two years. And he had never 
tried to conceal anything from us, though the statements 
he had shown us were discouraging enough. 

“But it was the bank’s money I was thinking of loan- 
ing, not my own. I would come in for some hard criticism 
if I put out that amount of cash without the sanction of 
my board, and it should turn out badly. I sat looking out 
of the window trying to decide what was the wise thing 
to do, and saw Prentice standing across the street. He had 
not gone back to his store, but was waiting over there for 
the half hour to pass. He was standing with his back 
toward me, looking idly into a drug-store window. Down 
the block a little way a street car ran into an automobile, 
causing a crowd to collect, but Prentice merely glanced 
in that direction and turned away without interest. There 
was not room in his mind for anything but the fact that 
in a few minutes he would know whether he was going 
to have a chance at fortune or whether his hard fight was 
going to end in miserable defeat. 

“He looked so lonesome standing there that I had to 
remind myself again that it was not my own money that 
I had to lend. I mentally ran over the arguments for 
and against him. He was not a brilliant business man. He 
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was perhaps too easy-going in his buying always to get 
his merchandise at the very lowest prices. I knew, too, that 
he had lost some money in selling goods on credit to people 
who ought not to have been trusted 

‘*But he was not a quitter. He had handled his finances 
well during the last two discouraging years. He was so 
little afraid of work that I had seen him at daylight wash 
ing his store windows. And in his dealings with the bank 
he had always laid his cards on the table, face up 

“‘When Prentice came back into the bank I had made up 
my mind. ‘I am going to let you have the money,’ I told 
him. 

“He dug the toe of his shoe hard into my office rug for 
a minute and then looked up. ‘I am very much obliged,’ 
was all he said, and I liked it much better than if he had 
told me what wonders he intended to perform, 

“Then he a ked me how he should secure the bank on 
its loan. ‘We will talk about that afterward,’ I told him 
‘The main thing for you to do this minute is to take a 
blank check and go buy that stock of shoes before the 


speculators beat you to it 

“Half an hour later the president of another bank 
called me on the phone. ‘There are some fellows in my 
office,” he said, ‘who are negotiating the sale of the Cut 
Rate Shoe Store, and that man Prentice, who runs the 
shoe business in the same block, wants to give a ¢ heck for 


your bank to pay for it. I 


»? 


twenty thousand dollars on 

understood he was about broke. Is his check all right 
““T'll say his check is all right,’ I called back. ‘If you 

it over here and get the 


have any doubt about it sen 
currency for it right now.’ 
“Prentice bought the stock 
day note for the amount I had loaned him 
special sale, advertised it well, and at the end of the thirty 
In less than four months he 


I had him give me a thirty 
He put ona 


days he cut the loan in half 
did not owe the bank a dollar. 
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ITHIN a year or two Newark, New Jersey, 

may be a bigger port than Hamburg. For 

while the German merchant marine has 
been disintegrating, Newark has been manufactur- 
ing ships—steel ships in two big yards that, together, will 
soon be launching a cargo vessel almost daily, and 
wooden ships in a third yard. These boats all go out to 
sea with their names on the stern, and beneath the name 
which is often that of a Corn Belt town—the words “Of 
Newark, U.S. A.” 

In the fitting-out bay of one company’s yard at Newark 
one may see two and a half miles of ships that have been 
launched and are being completed. ‘‘Thme ships a week 
or bust!” is the yard motto. They have not quite reached 
it yet —but neither have they busted. The fitting-out bay 
is a mile long, but in many places the ships are two and 
three deep, because there would be two and a half miles of 
them end to end. At one end of the mile there is the bare 
hull which was launched to-day, and at the other end two 
or three ships under steam, with one departing for her six- 
hour trial trip down the Jersey coast. The yard keeps a 
trial-trip crew busy all the time. 

These ships are all identical, from the number of steel 
plates in the keel to the labels over the doors of the crew’s 
living quarters. In method of manufacturing they are the 
tin Lizzies of the ocean. But that does not imply any- 
thing shoddy about them, for in turning out so many of 
them all alike there is the finest opportunity to remedy 
shortcomings in design, construction and equipment. 

They all belong to Uncle Sam’s Shipping Board, but 
recently Chairman Edward N. Hurley proposed to Con- 
gress that they be sold to American shipping companies 
for private operation at the prevailing world price for ton- 
nage, on terms that permit installment payments over 
a period of years, and with certain restrictions on the 





By James H. Collins 


capital of shipping companies which will make it practi 
cally impossible for J. Rufus Wallingford to sell suckers 
paper ships on a paper ocean. 

Where are the American shipping companies to purchase 
these ships? 

What is the buying demand for American ships? 

What are American ships worth in the open market? 

To get facts on these points Chairman Hurley told 
Henry k. Sutphen quietly to offer ten of his ships for sale 
to private purchasers by bids at so much a ton, and to re- 
port his experience to the Shipping Board. And imme- 
diately Mr. Sutphen became a very busy man! 

He did not advertise his ships or send out any salesmen, 
but just let it be known along the street in lower Manhattan 
that he would consider offers for ten new cargo steamers of 
5000 dead-weight tons. Within a short time people were 
bobbing up from unsuspected places to buy ships over the 
counter, and applications for more than forty vessels had 
been made at the time it was announced that the ten ships 
had all been sold. 

Few of the applications came from established shipping 
companies, nor did wealth figure among the applicants. 
On the contrary, the prospective purchasers were largely 
people who had never owned a ship before, and who pro- 
posed to form a small syndicate of business associates and 
friends to piece out their own capital, buy a ship and put it 
to work in their own business. 

One applicant was a little old man, rather shabbily 
dressed, who said eagerly: ‘‘I understand that you have 
some ships for sale, Mr. Sutphen.” 

“Yes, we still entertain bids for a few ships.’ 


’ 


“Then I will communicate with my clients and 
enter a bid,” said the visitor, departing; and later he 
brought in two export merchants dealing in the Sibe- 
rian trade, who made a successful bid on two ships 

Other purchasers were firms and individuals engaged in 
trade all over the world, and inquiries about the purposes 
for which they wanted ships dis 


losed various plans, not 
merely to keep the vessels at work over routes in their 
own trade, but also plans for developing trade by render 
ing intimate shipping service. 

Another significant point was that a prospective pur 
chaser preferred to operate his ship under the American 
flay. Chairman Hurley suggested that information on thi 
point be secured by giving bidders the option of offe ring 
one price per ton for a ship to be operated urider the Stars 


and Stripes, and a higher price for operation under a for 
eign flag, the heavier investment in the latter case pre 
sumably to be offset by the lower operating costs which are 
pop ilarly supposed to be enjoyed under cheaper foreign 


wages, Sut nobody made a bid for a st p to be operated 
under a foreign flag. 

The successful bidders exceeded $200 a ton, which i 
more than it cost to build the ships, and some of the un 
successful bidders who had held conservatively below the 


$200 mark were eager to pay a greater price when they 







learned that all the ten ve 
Moreover, some of the esta 
who had been hesitant about bidding changed their attitude 
when they heard that the vessels had all been sold. People 
are still coming in daily to Mr. Sutphen to see if there isn’t 
some overlooked possibility of their acquiring a ship 

In England and other maritime countries thousands of 


h 


had been disposed of 


lished shipping companies 


ships are bought singly and by twos and threes throug 
the small syndicate. A dozen people with some money to 


invest will form a syndicate and purchase a ship or have 
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Emulating Railroad Traffic Service 


NOTHER prominent factor with shipowners, Mr. Sut- 
the American railroad traffic 
man has developed freight tonnage by constantly giving 
and helping them increase their 


phen says, is service \ 
better service to shipper 


own busine o American ships will be used to give service 
on the 


An 


ocean. 

illustration of railroad traffic service is 
found in the teamwork between railroad representatives 
and the Florida orange growers. The Penn 
road does not enter Florida, but it is the chief gateway for 
Florida fruit into New York and other big Eastern con- 
So the Pennsylvania sent traffic men to 
If a car 
howing unusual losses through 


excellent 


ylvania Rail 


suming centers 
Florida years ago and began to develop service 
of fruit arrived in the North 
decay the traffic men ran the trouble down, and if it was 
due to improper icing or delay along the route they took 
steps to overcome it. If it was the orange grower’s fault 
they suggested improvement in his methods. 

Again, a carload of oranges which started for New York 
when prices were good in that market might arrive when 
prices had fallen off tut by development of a flexible 
diversion system the shipper of that car could tell the rail 
road traffic 
route and send the car to Cincinnati or Kansas City, when 
it reached Potomac Yards, near Washington, and find a 
good market 

This development of the Florida fruit traffic was really 


man in Florida to change the destination en 
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, and is typical of American rail- 
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: F THE SUOMARINE BOAT CORPORATION 
Mess Room for Crew on New American Ship Separate 
Above — Eating and Steeping 
Quarters Crowded Together on Foreign Tramp 


PHOTO. @Y ¥. ROSENFE WEW YORK CITY, BY ATESY 


From Living Quarters. 


not only our own trade but that of the people 
we deal with in other countries. Instead of the occasional 
cargo of crude raw material brought to one of our ports 
by a foreign tramp, running on no particular schedule 
and taking an outbound cargo of our cotton or grain to 
its own home port in Europe, we shall put our own ship 
in direct traffic on regular schedule. This will call for 
more volume of cargo to keep the ship busy, of course, but 
with regular direct service we can land our manufactured 
goods at the other 
fellow’s port in bet- 


same lines 


development in this field, not only in bulk 
cargoes but in the small-package trade 
that is so vital in building up demand 
for manufactured stuff abroad. 

There has been a good deal of mystery 
in shipping. The old-time shipping man 
in all countries is decidedly a conserva- 
tive. He discovers some particular 
traffic on some particular route, like one 
of Joseph Conrad’s two-fisted skippers, 
with his confidential trading point up 
river, and regards it as a monopoly —his 
own ship running in his own trade, on his 
own personal ocean. But experience in 
selling this handful of new American 
ships over the counter seems to point to 
a new era of traffic enterprise, when the 
little American concern with a ship or 
two will operate on the ocean about as it 
operates motor trucks in domestic busi- 
ness. 

When these ten fabricated ships were 

put into the ‘show window, so to speak, 
they attracted small buyers of a kind that 
have never before figured in American 
shipping affairs. And under the plan 
which Uncle Sam contemplates for the 
sale ‘of ships the small buyer will have 
every advantage. In submitting bids 
references were asked for, but not wholly 
of a financial nature. 
“‘Find out if these bidders are men of ability and char- 
acter,” directed Mr. Hurley. ‘If they are the kind of men 
to make shipping a good business proposition we will give 
them every advantage in buying a ship.” 

Our manufactured ships are going to set new standards 
of efficiency and comfort on the ocean. 

To begin with, they are all oil-burning, generating steam 
for turbine power, so that there is none of the dirt or 
drudgery of coal shoveling. The boiler rooms are as spick 
and span as the engine room, with increased dead-weight 
tonnage for cargo, increased cubic space for ship invest- 
ment, increased speed and other advantages. 





Shipboard Life Made Attractive 


ND the living quarters have been designed with a 

viewpoint. 

*‘Suppose my boy wants to go to sea when he leaves 
college,”” Mr. Sutphen reasoned. ‘‘ Heretofore the average 
American has regarded a trip round the world as some- 
thing to be made in his old age. But youth is the time to 
look the old globe over, and if my boy in this new era 
wanted to go round the world in an American ship I'd be 
proud, as a father, of his initiative in tackling life. If he 
had the gumption to ship in the crew, all the better—he’d 
learn that much more. But I’d want to know that even 
though he roughed it a little he would have living quarters 
as comfortable and clean as Uncle Sam gave him in an 
army cantonment or in the navy. And this has been our 
viewpoint in fitting up the ships.” 

In most cargo ships the crew lives in a dark forecastle 
forward, without heat, and with only smoky oil lamps for 
light. The hull being seamed with wood becomes a breed- 
ing place for vermin. Berths are of wood, banked one 
above another. Toilets and washrooms are next to sleep- 
ing quarters, only cold salt water being available for wash- 
ing. The mess tables are in the forecastle, so that the 
crew must eat and sleep in the same place. 

On our ships 
there is no fore- 





ter condition, and 
help him on the 
selling and to in- 
crease his pur- 
chases, and also 
help him increase 
his volume of con'i- 
modity shipments 
by giving him bet- 
ter to our 
markets. Working 
on the service plan 
the ocean traffic 
man can canvass 
our manufacturing 
concerns and ex- 
port merchants, 
offer them short 
cuts in transporta- 
tion to improve 
their sales abroad, 
and also offer them 
economies in secur- 
ing their raw ma- 
terials from other = 
countries. There is 
a world of room for 


access 





castle. Seamen and 
firemen are berthed 
in houses aft above 
the deck, and the 
forecastle space is 
used for ship stores. 
Fresh air and day- 
light come through 
larze ports. Berth 
fittings and every- 
thing else are of 
metal, thus elimi- 
nating vermin, rot 
and odors. Quarters 
have steam heat 
and electric light. 
Toilets and wash- 
rooms are not con- 
nected with living 
quarters, but open 
from the outside. 
Hot and cold water 
are constantly on 
tap for washing. 
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Sliding 


Remember the times you’ve gone tobogganing? 
It wasn’t your energy that carried you down the 
slide. It was gravity, the earth force, pulling your 
weight downwards. This same force carries hams, 
crackers, oranges, pickles, sugar, canned soup and 
many other products on their way to you. 


In the factories where these products are made, 
the Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer acts as a 
slide. Its steel, ball-bearing rollers are set up at a 
gentle grade. Place anything with a flat surface 
on these rollers and gravity at once draws it 
smoothly downhill. 


Obviously, this is the simplest and least expensive 
method of conveying. Instead of paying for truck- 
ing or running elevators, manufacturers use the 
Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer at no expense 
for power. The only labor necessary is a man to 


load and another to unload. RA a o~_re — | E W K >) upkeep trifling. 


This not only saves time sriae 


on their way to 
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you 


mistakes and conserves flooring without wasting 
floor-space. It releases man-power for more profit- 
able employment. 


Mathews Gravity Conveyers carry boxes of glass- 
ware, crates of food-stuffs, trays of forgings or 
machine parts, bricks, lumber, milk cans—practically 
anything. They go straight and around corners, 
over obstacles, from floor to floor, from factory to 
freight car. There are chutes, automatic elevators 
and many types of spiral and roller carriers. They 
come in portable and permanent units for light 
or heavy work. 


The Mathews Gravity Carrier Company are the 
pioneers of gravity conveying. For fifteen years 
these conveyers have proved their economy in 
almost every industry. Their cost is small, their 
Detailed 


economy formation will be gladly 


and cuts costs. It prevents GRAVITY ROLLER CONVEYER sent on request. 








MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 
124 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 


Branch Factories: Port Hope, Ont.—London, England 




















F you have ever lived in the country, mere 

mention of what Hires is made from will make 
you cease to wonder why it is so downright good. 
Juices of wintergreen, sarsaparilla, birch 
bark, spikenard, juniper berries—the roots, 
herbs, barks and berries that you searched 
for so eagerly in bygone days. These —and 
pure cane sugar. There are sixteen nature- 
grown ingredients—and the combination 
makes Hires the delight- 
jul drink it is. Yet you 
pay no more than for an 
artificially flavored sub- 
Stitute. 


Ask for Hires at every good soda fountain. 
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Hires 


We even crossed the sea to find some of the 


goodness that goes into Hires. Hires contains 
nothing to create an unnatural craving — nothing to 
unduly stimulate. Drink all the Hires you want, 
without regret. Little tots, grown-ups, old folks— 
every one can drink Hires, pure and healthful, with 
nothing but enjoyment. 

Hires to be sure. And to be sure you get Hires 
say ‘‘Hires’’ distinctly. Hires is ‘‘rootbeer,’’ but all 
‘frootbeer”’ is not Hires. 
Remember that and impress 
it on the youngsters. Hires 
is natural. Substitutes are arti- 
ficially flavored. 


Also bottled by 


licensed bottlers. Sold in bottles so that you can have Hires at home. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hires contains juices of sixteen roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 
located elsewhere and, compared with 
the foreign tramp cargo ship carrying 
fresh meat in an ice house or live animals 
in pens, our ships have cold-storage facil- 
ities for food, with separate rooms at dif- 


ferent temperatures for keeping beef, 
vegetables, butter, eggs, milk, and the 
like. The kitchens, pantries and rest 
rooms for officers and crew are all to- 
gether, so that food can be served hot 
and in comfort, on a schedule of regular 
meals instead of irregularly, with no ne- 
cessity for carrying one’s own chow from 
the galley to the forecastle, often losing it 
on the way in heavy weather and finding 
it cold when it reaches the table. 

Another element in design making 
for working comfort is complete cargo- 
handling equipment, which eliminates 
heavy lifting. The ships have power 
cranes and hoists so distributed that speed 
in loading and discharge of cargo is pos- 
sible, working the different holds uni- 
formly; and also portable electric lights 
for illuminating the holds and arc lights 
to illuminate docks, thus making it pos- 
sible to work nights for quick turn-around, 
and utilizing light as a factor in working, 
safety, efficiency and comfort. 

As a final refinement Mr. Sutphen puts 
aboard each of his ships a phonograph for 
the captain, with a good assortment of 
records, among which is a special record 
telling the story of the American fabri- 
cated ship in English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and French. So when the captain 
of an American fabricated ship entertains 
guests aboard, after showing them all the 
conveniences of living quarters, cargo- 
handling equipment and oil-burning power 
plant, he can put this record on the phono- 
graph and the American ship will tell her 
own story. 

The story of the fabricated ship is de- 
cidedly interesting. 

For some years prior to the war it had 
been suggested that ships might be built all 
alike in great numbers on the American 
quantity-production principle to overcome 
the higher costs of shipbuilding in this coun- 
try. But nobody had ever actually built 
a fabricated ship, because the very first 
essential was an order for a considerable 
number of ships all alike, and nobody was 
in a position to give such an order. But 
when war broke out in Europe the Allied 
Governments came into the market for 
submarine chasers by the hundred, and 
Mr. Sutphen got an order for several hun- 
dred wooden submarine chasers from the 
British Admiralty. 





Picture:-Puzzle Ships 


Because we were neutral it was neces- 
sary to assemble them in Canada. And 
so the hull material, motors and machinery 
were fabricated to standards in a number 
of plants throughout the United States, 
shipped to Montreal and Quebec and there 
assembled, to be sent across the Atlantic 
on steamers’ decks. During the war seven 
hundred of these little chasers were built, 
all alike—ten miles of them. That made 
it possible to work out the fabricated prin- 
ciple. For where boats built singly in a 
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shipyard from raw material may be put to- 
gether on the cut-and-try plan and ‘errors 
in material corrected, the making of parts 
in many factories and then shipping them 
up to Canada for assembly necessitated 
absolute accuracy. 

Then came from the Allied Governments 
a quantity-production order for subma- 
rines, built in the same way, and this made 

































Fabricated Ship — These 





it possible to develop the fabri- 
cated principle with larger boats, 
and in steel. 

When we entered the war our- 
selves, and the wooden-ship pro- 
gram was laid down, Mr. Sutphen 
believed that it would be possible 
to build fabricated steel ships 
quickly. The wooden-ship pro- 
gram had been proposed because 
there was a shortage of steel. 
This was a shortage of ship steel 
only, however. Our mills were 
able to turn out an ample supply 
of what is known as merchant 
steel. Ship steel is rolled in special 
shapes and classifications, with 
somewhat greater tensilestrength 
than merchant-steel plates and 
shapes. Our shipbuilding had 
fallen into such decay that true 
ship steel was obtainable from the 
millsin only small quantities. But 
there was plenty of merchant 
steel, such as is used for bridges, 
skyscrapers, and other purposes. 


Crew's Steeping Quarters in Light, Airy Deckhouse on American 


If the merchant-steel mills could be set 
rolling plates and making shapes on the 
fabricated principle, sending the miscel 
laneous product of fifty or a hundred 
different mills to one shipyard for assembly, 
steel ships could be built quickly, and the 
months of time required for cutting and 
punching material for a single ship built 
in the old way would be eliminated. Going 


Ships Have No Forecastile 





to Washington Mr. Sutphen laid 
his views beforeGeneral Goethals, 
who saw the point at once and 
immediately took steps to build 
fabricated steel ships as well as 
wooden ships. 

First the fabricated ship had to 
be designed. It could not be too 
large, or the advantages of the 
manufacturing principle would 
be lost. At the outset it was pro 
posed that the 3500-ton wooden 
ship be taken as the steel-ship 
unit, but later it was found pos- 
sible to increase the size to 5000 
tons—actually these ships meas- 
ure 5350 dead-weight tons. 
Many simplicities of design were 
introduced. Ships built on the 
old principle have intricate shap- 
ing at the bow and stern, and also 
the bottom and deck, and this 
camber and dead rise, as it is 
known,were considered necessary Pw 
for seaworthiness. Such shaping 
calls for different dimensions in 
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practically every bulkhead, and calls for 
multiplicity and intricacy of parts. To 
simplify matters the fabricated ship was 
designed without camber, dead rise or 
rounding of decks. The sides throughout 
thelength were perpendicular, the bottom 
flat with a short-curve bilge, and bulk- 
heads and other parts were of uniform 
dimensions throughout the body of the 
ship. 

Old-time shipping men were horrified 
when they heard of these innovations, 
and even predicted that such boxes would 
not be seaworthy. But they were agree- 
ably disappointed when the first fab- 
ricated hull was launched. 

“Why, it isn’t a box after all—it is a 
real ship.” 

And real ships they are. 

Design settled, and with an order for 
150 of these ships, the naval architect, 
the bridge engineer and the steel manu- 
facturer got together to evolve rules for 
this new ship-manufacturing game. The 
bridge draftsman took the naval archi- 
tect’s preliminary drawings and trans 
lated them into the technical language 
of the bridge shops. The steel mill and 
tank shop and skyscraper engineer did 
the same. Presentiy mills and factories 
thousands of miles from the seaboard 
were making picture-puzzle pieces to 
be put together In a completed ship 
but had no knowledge whatever of the 
part or position that particular piece 
would occupy when the puzzle ship was 
put together, 

The boiler and engine builders threw up 
their hands in dismay when asked to figure 
on 150 power plants. No such quantities 


had ever been built before The subma 
rine chasers and submarines built on the 
quantity-production principle had been 
equipped with explosion engines, and the 


team men were aghast at the idea of turn 

ing out boilers and engines like automobiles. 
But there was a war on, and they loyally 
went to work to build new shops and play 
the quantity-production game; and it was 
the same with the makers of shafts, pro- 
pellers, hoists, chains, lifeboat and the 
countless odds and ends that go into the 
final fitting of a ship. 


Ships on the Shelves 


the 
none 


The American fabricated ship i 
largest manufactured article, 
She has begun to figure in shipping reports 


bar 


posted at Lloyd's, London, and to turn up 
on the world’s trade routes. The seagoing 
Briton, too, having watched her début 
conservatively, now declares that she is a 
real ship and creditable to the nation that 
made her and to the principle upon which 


she is constructed, 

This principle of quantity production, 
backed by quantity | be one of 
the chief factors in our ability to build ships 
If we follow 





orders, 


as cheaply as other nations 
it we can sell ships across the counter as 
reasonably as automobiles, phonographs 
or sewing machines, and maintaining our 
merchant marine will be largely a matter 
of putting the ships to work—the particu 
lar job of the fellows who are already lining 
up as purchasers and owner 
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Eggs; Mud! ame! Kee- 


By Bozeman Bulger 


NDI B emorie g events in the Army, 
the ‘ pressed upon the oldier’s mind, are 

rarely wha in out ier ula ispe Sergeant 
Dean’ pre f Brussels is egg For that reason 
it aiso mine 

In Germat it the time of the armistice the egg was 
ul no n 

Orders had been received authorizing me to proceed out 
of Germany and to visit Liége, Louvain and Brussels. On 
the trip with me were R m and James, the war corre- 
pondent For a day previous to our start there was quite 


; round headquarters 


among the soidier chaufleur 
as to who would get the assignment of driving this first car 
into Belgi im. Sergeant Dean was selected on account of 
his being an excellent mechanic and in recognition of his 
work in keeping our whole complement of motor cars in 


ying period. 
foothills of the Ozark 


intaineer, 


running order during a very tr 


from the Mountains 


Dean came 
including 
limited, but he could fol- 
low a map and— what's more—he could 
no gasoline and-—from all report 

As proof of this he calmly stopped at 
tanks from the petrol stored there for 
Armistice asion. 

into Brussels at the end 


and had all the ways of a m« r the drawl. 
His knowledge of geography was 
always get gaso- 
line where there was 
never had been any 
Spa and refilled his 
the use of the 
As we gradually made 
of the long drive we could see that the bright lights 
making Dean skittish. It was in 
peed greater than fifteen miles 


International Commi 


our way 
and the 
wide boulevards were 
possible to urge him to a 
an hour. 

‘IT reck’n thi 
ain't it?” he asked over his 
It was the first time he 
of one of those wrecked French 

Soon we pulled up at one of the big hotel 
procured tor 
cted the 


is one of them greatest European capitals 
houlder as we struck a main 


avenue had driven a car outside 
villages 

to put up for 
the night, and a nice room wa Dean. It was 
early in the 


out and have 


evening and we instru sergeant to go 
explaining that we 
noon. He in 
uaded him to 


lack of 


a good time that night, 
would not him until the next day at 
sisted that he had 
hundred 


need 


some money, but we pers 


take an extra francs in case a possible 


historic visit to the Belgian 


money might interfere with his 
capital 

At eleven o'clock that evening we were standing in front 
of the hotel and observed Sergeant Dean coming in, evi 
dently for the night. In Brussels, you know, three o'clock 
in the morning during that period was but the shank of 


the evening 
‘Well, 
quired 
Yes, sir-ree 
enthusiasm. “‘ This i 
But I'm goin’ to be 
‘How did you 
**Must have 
‘Yes, sir, it was 
street 


ergeant, have you had a good time?” we in 


I'll say I have!" he answered with unusual 


hore ‘nuff one of them big capitals 


d now if you don’t need me no more 


pend your evening?”’ Runyon asked. 


good 
You see that 
with a sign which says ‘Cafe’ on it?” the ser 


pointing Well ir,”” he 


heer 


there restaurant across 
the 
geant inquired I goes 


h soldiers, 


went on, “* 
} f 
I 


in that there piace, 
be durned if 


ollowin’ some of them Engli 


there! I sets my- 


hey ain't got eggs in 


ing lady to fix me up € ighteen 


and | 


self down and orders the you 


uff you know they don’t know no English. It tuk some 
time to fix ‘em up, I reck’n, but she finally fetched ‘em in 
all made up into one omelet, and, sir, 1 want to tell you 


I et!” 


with Sergeant Dean carrying home 


that they 
We left next morning, 
and sati 


WUZ is good er eggs as ever 


ory of the great 
the 


this comprehensive factory men 


immediately after armistice. 


Belgian capital as it wa 


The Battle of the Butts 


learned the rest of his 


St.-Juvin wa 


I never 
fattle of 


Now: Private 
name 
tailor-made cigarettes 
When I rejoined my old battalion 
armistice, Happy was duty 
Naturally I was concerned about how my former comrades 
had fared during my ularly anx 
ious to obtain 
St.-Juvin fight, of 
One night while we 


Happy’ 
impression of the 


weeks alter the 


as battalion runner. 


some 
still on 


and | was parti 
vand facts 
I had heard conflicting storie 
alone Happy took it upon him 
The 


still on his face despite 


absence, 
y Need first-! sources about the 
which 
were 
self to give me the real story constant smile that 
earned him the name of Happy was 
the s on his right 
I thought, and 
proceed. 

*That scrap comes back to me jus’ like it was yester 
day,’ he explained, ‘“‘an’ I'll remember it as long a 
This old outfit was sure upset, but it was certainly one big 
day for me. Oh, no, sir, I didn’t get 
corrected as he observed my glance at the 


*T'll_tell you about them wounds later 


two wound stripe sleeve. Undoubtedly, 


he had seen it all, I encouraged him to 


s I live. 


these that day,” he 
wound stripes. 


‘IT was assigned as runner for the colonel that morning,” 
he proceeded, “‘and went along with regimental head- 
Long before daylight I knew something big was 
never see the colonel so fidgety in all my 
life. You know how strict and quiet he usually is. All 
round the P. C.”’—post of command—‘“‘ we had the dope 
that the division commander had tipped the colonel off 
that St.-Juvin had to be taken and there would be no alibis 
if we felldown, I even overheard the general tell him that 
Army was depending on it and that the running 
a chance for him to be 


quarters 
coming off. I 


the whole 
of the boche out of there would be 
made a brigadier. 

‘The artillery started throwing heavy stuff into ’em be- 
fore day, but the infantry didn’t jump off until six o’clock. 
When the big noise started we wuz all certainly pulling for 
the colonel to make good. I didn’t have to go out all day but 
set right there ’in ten feet of the colonel, handling messages. 
He looked at his watch every two minutes and I never see 
the Old Man smoke so many cigarettes in all my life. He 
a day—oh, I used to count 
he interjected with a knowing smile—“ but this day 
"em going right along with the artillery. For a 

couldn’ news back and the colonel 
igarette He'd get up and then 
Then he'd throw away the cigarette 
another one. I bet, sir, he 
And that’s where I 


used to smoke about a half pack 
‘em,” 
he kept 
long time we t get any 


just lit one after another. 
again 
he was smoking and fire up 
burnt up t vo whole 


had my ! 


pac k of twenties. 
big day! 

I didn’t have enough makin’s left for two rollin’s, and 
as fast as the colonel would light one of his tailor-made 
cigarettes, puff and throw it down, I was pickin’ up 
the snipe Some of ’em wasn’t burnt a half inch. Oh, it 
was good pickin’! 

‘When the old word finally got back that our battalion 
had cleaned up the town, had mopped up everything in it 
and was still goin’, I had both pockets of my coat full of 
stumps and even the sergeant major was 
The colonel had run out of 
liked to have but 


take a 


good cigarette 
tryin’ 
smokes and I think he’d have 


to bum one off’n me. 


one too, 


*t say nothing. 


sir, that was some fight—and some big day for 





Happy.” 
Cheated Out of the Show 


TMHE mind of the average negro soldier was very vague 
concerning the war and the operations in which he took 


part. Like his white brother doughboy, his lasting impres- 
sion is of things local and homely. 
Harry Neime ona a war worker and writer, will never 


forget what he considers the most picturesque description 
of the hard battle near the heights of Montfaucon as given 
by a wounded negro soldier, Just after the line had made 
its costly advance he found the unfortunate black man sit- 
ting on the edge of a ditch, senpee igs 
I feels mighty porely,”’ he said, when asked as to his 
condition. 
‘Now, if you are 


soothed him the best 


able,” 
he could, “ 


Neimeyer urged after he had 
please describe to me this 


wonderful battle—just how you saw it and everything. 
Must have been a thrilling sight.” 
‘Well all I knows "bout it is dat I wuz jes’ tryin’ to 


clam up on ws at bobb-wire fence—an’—an’ somebody shot 





me in de la ily 


It was during the same offensive that I crawled up on a 
t a ride of a kilometer or two, the 
sible to get through in a tour- 


truck one night to get 


congestion making it impos 


ing car. The truck driver was a negro, and his face was 
plastered with the gray mud that flies over everything 
during those continuous rains. Conversation brought out 


the fact that the negro had come from Alabama, establish- 


a closer bond between us. 


ing 
And what do you think of La Belle France?” I inquired 
a pause 
“L i Belle France? Huh! Boss, Ise been over here six 
months now an’ all lse ever seed is mud and kee-lometers.” 


A he adquarters orderly 
American dish the 
his discoveries, was French fried potatoes. 

‘It'll surprise you, but they can fix ’em up just like they 
he explained. 


one day that the only 
according to 


told me 
French knew how to cook, 


do at home,” 


What will interest a soldier outside of his army duties is 
often as much of a problem to his immediate commander 
as it would be to one who knew nothing about the Army 
at all. In Germany it required a constant exchange of 
ideas among high-ranking officers to decide on effective 
plans for entertaining the doughboys. The sight-seeing 
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trip was a natural conclusion, but then the question 
arose as to what the men actually wanted to see. To 
the officers it seemed obvious that, being fighting 
men, the soldiers would like to inspect the great forts of 
Ehrenbreitstein, the Krupps hunting lodge up the river, 
the Kaiser’s palace at Coblenz and all that sort of thing. 
But, no, sir! 

The great majority of the doughboys wanted to see just 
the one thing in Germany that they knew about. And that 
thing was Bingen on the Rhine! 

“All I want,” insisted the corporal in deciding on his 
outing, ‘‘is when I get home to be able to tell my folks that 
I’ve been to Bingen on the Rhine. You know, don’t you, sir, 
‘A soldier of the Legion lay dying—in Algiers,’ and so on? 

Bingen happened to be in the French sector, thirty 
kilometers away, and the scenery was little different from 
the rest of it along the Rhine, but the officials finally 
capitulated. German steamers were taken over and boat- 
loads of soldiers had to be sent down there every day, just 
to be able to tell them back home that they’d seen Bingen 
on the Rhine. 


Long-Distance Bloodthirstiness 


URING those trying days in the Argonne-Meuse offen- 

sive, with the rain, the cold, the lack of dry clothes and 
the difficulty of getting food up to the front line, the dough- 
boys suffered many hardships. They were philosophical, 
though, and always found relief in a good laugh. English 
officers and correspondents with our Army often expressed 
the belief that the American’s great fighting power lay in 
his ever-present sense of the ridiculous—his ability to 
laugh under any circumstances. 

A constant source of amusement to the men up there in 
the fighting line, sleeping in fox holes always filled with 
mud and water, was the organization back home of the 
Never Surrender Club. Going through that ordeal day 
after day in the hope of forcing a German capitulation so 
that they could get out of the mud and cold and suffering, 
this idea appealed to their sense of humor more than to 
their sense of resentment. 

An American newspaper printed in Paris had conceived 
the idea of distributing papers to the soldiers in the front 
line by means of an airplane. One morning a bundle of 
these papers fell in the position occupied by a platoon, dug 
in up to its eyes, fighting to stand off a counterattack. 

A lieutenant commanding the platoon tells me that one 
of his soldiers crawled out of his fox hole and, with a copy 
of the paper in his hand, made his way to the officer, who 
was carefully creeping along the back of the line. 

“Lieutenant,” he said, “‘it looks like it don’t make much 
difference whether we trim these Dutchmen or not. Look 
at this!’’ 

In the first column of the paper was printed an inter- 
view with a congressman, speaking in behalf of the Never 
Surrender Club, who was quoted as saying: 

“Under no circumstances must we permit the Germans 
to surrender now. We will fight to the last doughboy!”’ 

that moment the boche opened up with everything 
he had. 

“Yes,” ¢ 
had overheard, 
with it.” 


‘alled out a doughboy from a near-by hole, who 
“and it looks like they are going through 


For ten or twelve days, while the tortuous advance went 
on, officers and men talked of nothing but the prospective 
armistice. In fact, there were several premature celebra- 
tions due to fake rumors that the boche had signed. 

One morning I met a lieutenant, an old acquaintance, 
coming out of the woods in search of cigarettes for his men. 
He had not slept for several days, was hungry and tired, his 
clothes were wet and torn and he needed a bath. 

“Any news of the armistice?” he inquired wearily and 
flopped himself down on the side of the road. There was 
nothing new to report in answer to his question. + 

“Well, sir,” he drawled, mopping his brow, ‘‘they can 
sign when ready. Something seems to tell me that my 
honor has been satisfied.” 


An interesting development in the life of the fighting 
man was the rapid growth of an army language all its own. 
Slang expressions came into being more quickly than they 
do in baseball or poker. 

Casual reading of the newspapers would give the impres- 
sion that soldiers always went ‘‘over the top.” As a matter 
of fact, they rarely ever used that expression among them- 
selves. That was an English expression. Our dough- 
boys always “‘jumped off” at such and such an hour. 

A man was never wounded or nicked. He “got it’ at 
some place or other. To get killed, of course, was ‘t bumped 
off.”” 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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‘Now I| have no 
more washdays!”” 


Do you own a BlueBird? Do you know the 
joy of facing washday with a smile—realiz- 
ing that BlueBird has banished the work, 


and brought a finer, better way to wash? 


Do you know the utter ease of simply 
putting the clothes into this wonderful 
washer and having them turned out ina few 
minutes completely clean, then wrung out by 
a power wringer, W ithout effort on your part ? 


Do you know the delight of changing the 
linen as often as you wish, with BlueBird 
todo the work of the washing? Do you know 
the economy of washing things the BlueBird 
way ; without wear or tear? (Things washed 
by BlueBird last five times as long as when 
washed on a rub-board.) BlueBird pays 
for itself over and over again by saving you, 
saving laundry expense and saving clothes. 
A small payment puts BlueBird into your 
home. Let the BlueBird dealer in your town 
demonstrate BlueBird in yourhome free. See 


him today. Write us for The BlueBird Book. 


See these BlueBird superiorities: 


a € « Hig grad 
rough way \ dep 


BlueBird Appliance Co., 2203 Washington Ave., St. Louis, U. S. A 





Conctuded from Page 50 

Any unit, regardless of size or impor- 
tance, was an “‘outfit,”’ taken from the old 
an expression by the way that the 
and French could never grasp. 

Stuff” is personal equipment. A “lay- 
out” is the necessary mechanical appara- 
tus for any kind of an enterprise. 

An office or headquarters of any kind, 
official or unofficial, isa “P.C.” Returned 
oldiers even now, in referring to the place 
they are living, will mention it to a fellow 
soldier as “‘a good P, C,”" 

A box car is called ‘‘a 48."" That is de- 
rived from the custom of moving troops in 
French box cars on the sides of which is 
usually printed in big letters ‘40 hommes 
ou & chevaux,”’ meaning that the car has 
a capacity of forty soldiers or eight 
horses, according to whether infantry or 
mounted troops are moving 

To indicate hurry or hustle, the Amer- 
can soldier invariably usés the French 
expression “toot sweet ’’—tout de suite 

Shells of large caliber, when fired by the 
enemy, are called “G.I. Cans,” the dough- 
boy picturing them in his imagination as 
large as the huge galvanized iron cans used 
round the camps as receptacles for trash, 
garbage and sometimes to protect perish- 
able food from dampness 

Food is “chow,” as it 
Army for twenty years 

A soldier detailed to work in the kitchen is 

a ‘grease ball.’’ That expression also came 
to be used for malingerers, those men who 
constantly report at sick call and who can 
never be got out for a hike or hard work. 
Canned salmon is ‘gold fish.” 
In an outfit, after the armistice, an 
expression of extreme disgust with army 
life in general or of homesickness was 
“thinking "bout Clarksville.” 

As that was not general, it may need an 
It originated with the rather 


” 


has been in the 


explanation 


pathetic incident of a negro soldier we 
found in a field hospital one rainy day 
No Place Like Clarksville 
Accompanied by a friend, I had been 


going from hospital to hospital in search 
of a senior officer who had been taken out 
f the woods suffering from pneumonia 
and dysentery In the gloomy rain late 
in the afternoon we came across a big field 
hospital to which so-called lightly wounded 
idiers were being brought in trucks. 
They call them lightly wounded because 
they can use their legs 

I noticed two soldiers wearing the insig- 
nia of my former battalion limping into 


the big tent, and naturally we followed. 
As we questioned one of the doughboy s, 
noticed 


whose nose was partly gone, I 
beside him a very small, very black and 
very sick negro. The poor little black was 


so sick and frightened over the prospect of 
meeting the doctor that his face was almost 
All doubled up, with his elbows on 
the knees and his chin in his hands, he pre- 
sented a woebegone figure. The doughboy 
with hi partly shot off was really 
cheerful in comparison with the negro 

“What is name?" I inquired of 
the negro soldier 

“Muh name is Jaz Matlock,” he piped 
in a fine weak voice 

“Where do you come from?” 

‘I comes from Clarksville,” he replied 
in a mournful whisper 

“Clarksville, what? 

“Clarksville, Texas; Red River County.” 

This announcement was accompanied by 
a roll of the eyes and a shake of the head 
that made even the seminoseless dough- 
boy laugh through his bandages. 

Jaz suddenly hooked up, fixing his big 
white eyes on mine, as if to seek the sym- 
pathy of a fellow Southerner 

“Sir, majah,” plaintively whined the for- 
jorn darky, “I suhtinly would lak to be 
back in Clarksville!” 

Later it developed that Jaz Matlock had 
been ‘engineerin’ up on de road,” as he 
called it, and had “ketehed de croup.” He 
had been working with a labor battalion 
helping to fill shell holes with crushed stone. 


ashen 


your 


A soldier dearly loves to grouch. When 
he can find nothing else on which to vent 
his wrath, there is always red tape to fall 
back on and frequently with good cause. 

Doce Mendehlson, battalion surgeon with 
the rank of lieutenant and possessor of 
decorations for bravery, came in one day 
“burning up,” as we always expressed 
indignation 

“There's your red tape for you!" he 
snapped, and slapped an official envelope 
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“I’m through volunteering 


on the table 
for odd jobs!’ 

At a meeting of the leading members of 
the medical board, it seems, there had 
been a heated discussion over the absolute 
need of a magnet for use in drawing bits 
of steel from the eyes of men working 
round an improvised foundry. And the 
regulation medical equipment did not in- 
clude a magnet. The surgeons had gone 
everywhere in search of one, but without 
success. 

“Listen, gentlemen!’’ spoke up Lieu 
tenant Mendehlson. “You authorize me 
to proceed and I will get the necessary 
apparatus and make a magnet. I know 
where I can get the electric charge and I 
will hunt up a coil.” 

“Excellent!"’ agreed the head surgeon. 
“Go right ahead, lieutenant, and—what- 
ever the cost—turn in the bill and I will 
see that it is O.K'd.” 

Mendehlson, somewhat of an electrician 
as well as a surgeon of reputation, eventu- 


ally found what he wanted by visiting 
many French storehouses. Out of his 
pocket he paid eighty francs for his 


apparatus. Personally he did the electri- 
cal work and at the next meeting of the 
board he showed up with the much-needed 
magnet. 

‘I made the bill 
actually cost me,” 


a little less than it 
he explained, “and 
worked like a dog doing the electrical 
work. Honestly, I felt very proud of 
having solved the perplexing problem. 
But now’—he glared as he said it 
“look at that!” 

He opened the official letter and inside 
was returned the bill that had been 
approved by the head surgeon. The letter 
was from a junior officer in the finance 
department of the Quartermaster Corps 
and in substance said: 

“According to a paragraph in the Army 
Regulations, any officer who engages in 
activities for pay outside of his regular 
duties, while in the service of the Govern 
ment, is subject to court-martial or other 
disciplinary action 

“The bill is returned disapproved.” 

“T’ll get that money or bust!” declared 
the indignant surgeon and—after a running 
fire of letters for the next four months 
he did 


Of late there has been much discussion 
and concern over the procuring of employ- 
ment for the discharged soldiers. In most 
cases this help is very badly needed but 
there are a few cases where the sympathy 
is wasted 

After the discharge of our regiment at 
Camp Upton in May a favorite sergeant 


major encountered several of the regi- 
mental officers on the train coming into 
New York. 

“What are you going to do now, ser- 


geant major?”’ Lieutenant Kilgore asked. 

“There are three different jobs that I 
have got to go and look for to-day,” the 
sergeant major replied. ‘And I am scared 
to death for fear I will find one.” 


Stars of Another Meaning 


In the concluding days of service in 
France, particularly after the armistice, 
there was an unusual effort toward instili- 
ing in the men the spirit of discipline. In 
the long days of waiting for steamers to 
take the soldiers home this discipline was 
very necessary and the highest ranking 
officers never lost an opportunity of calling 
the attention of the men to minor infrac- 
tions of formal courtesy. 

When the acvance toward Germany 
began there were thousands of negro sol- 
diers belonging to labor battalions engaged 
in repairing the roads north of Verdun so 
as to facilitate the passage of army traffic. 

A major general stopped his car to have 
a puncture repaired. He had just been 
promoted and a brand-new red plate with 
the two stars adorned the front of the 
radiator. A negro soldier, armed with a 
pick, stopped his work to watch the 
general alight 

But he did not salute 

“Come here, soldier!" ordered the gen- 
eral. “Come right here and stand at 
attention!” The bewildered darky obeyed. 

* Have you never been taught to salute?” 

“Yas, sir, I knows how to salute.” 

“Well, don’t you salute your superior 
officers —generals and things like that?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, I suhtingly does when I 
knows ‘em.” 

“Well, come here and let me show you 
something!" . 
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The general led the negro round to the 
front of the car and, pointing to his red 
plate with the two stars denoting his rank, 
asked: 

‘‘Do you know what that means?” 

““Y-y-yas, sir,’ stammered the darky 
doughboy, scratching his head in perplex- 
ity. “I reck’n dat means dat de gem’men 
has got some folks back home wot’s gone 
to war.”’ 


In this matter of saluting, Ward Miller, 
one of the war correspondents, was always 
having trouble with the strict army disci- 
plinarians. Miller being such a retiring 
gentle-natured fellow, nobody ever under- 
stood just why they picked on him. The 
accredited correspondents wore the regu- 
lation uniform of an officer, without insig- 
nia of rank, and were often mistaken for 
officers. The matter of saluting was always 
embarrassing to them, It finally became 
necessary for General Nolan, head of the 
8econd section of the General Staff, to issue 
a letter fixing their status and method of 
procedure. They were advised not to initi- 
ate salutes but always to return them. 

One day Miller wandered into the head- 
quarters of the Third Army at Coblenz 
to make some inquiry and there encoun- 
tered a rather severe lieutenant colonel. 
The officer glared fiercely and waited, but 
Miller didn’t know what he was glaring 
about. 

“Why don’t you salute? 
demanded. 

“Why, I’m not supposed to salute,” 
explained Miller. ‘“‘I’m not an officer. 
I'm a civilian—a correspondent.” 

“That makes no difference,” insisted 
the officer. ‘‘ You are in the uniform of an 
officer and must salute.” 

“*My instructions from headquarters,” 
replied Miller, getting a little piqued him- 
self, ‘‘are that we must never initiate sa- 
lutes but should always return them.” 
With that he presented his credentials. 

“Very well, then,” barked the irate 
lieutenant colonel. And promptly he 
walked to the center of the room, faced 
about, clicked his heels and, with all the 
pomp he could muster, gave Miller a 
punctilious salute. 

There was no way out of it and Miller’s 
hand reluctantly went up to the rim of 
his overseas cap. 


the officer 


“They Shall Not—Walk”’ 


One of the very best young officers I have 
ever known was pulled out of the line very 
much against his wishes and assigned to 
the rather difficult job of the administra- 
tion and care of twenty-five motor cars 
and their drivers in the Press Section. 
It was also his duty to ascertain at what 
point along the Front correspondents 
wanted to be sent and to apportion and 
dispatch the cars equitably. As two or 
three correspondents had to occupy one 
car frequently and could seldom agree on 
the route, the difficulties of this officer can 
be imagined. He had to be.a diplomat as 
well as a disciplinarian, none of his odd 
duties being covered by regulations. He 
bitterly resented the assignment but—like 
a good officer—philosophically decided to 
do the best he could. He succeeded admi- 
rably but never got over His regret. 

This young officer was quite a wit and 
mimic and frequently would come into 
headquarters and recite the following 
imaginary conversation supposed to be 
had upon his return home: 

‘Father,’ he would begin, mimicking a 
baby boy, ‘‘what did you do in the great 
war?” 

‘*Me, son?” his chest expanding, “why, 
I was the brave taxicab starter at Verdun.” 


The soldier instinctively resented the 
presence of a visitor in civilian clothes, 
especially if that civilian happened to be a 
man under thirty years of age. 

On one occasion a member of Congress 
reported at our headquarters to be con- 
ducted on a trip round the Front. With 
him was his son, a young man apparently 
about the same age as Conway, the soldier 
chauffeur. 

As the automobile rolled along the road 
a discussion rose among the passengers as 
to the need of men back home as well as 
in the Army. Apparently the chauffeur 
was not listening, his eyes glued on the 
road. Though not intending to reflect on 
the young man visitor, it could be seen 
that the drift of the conversation was 
making him a little fidgety. The conduct- 
ing officer, a lieutenant, noticed this and 
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to relieve any possible embarrassment 
called attention to the fact that without 
plenty of strong young men back in the 
States it would be impossible to give the 
Army comfort in the field. 

“Yes, I feel that way about it,” agreed 
the young man. “But I will go to the 
Army the minute they call me.” 

“You bet your life you will,”’ suddenly 
remarked Conway, the driver, over his 
shoulder. ‘That’s the way they got me.” 


A great problem of some officers and 
men upon their return to the States has 
been to keep from being a kill-joy when 
gullible parents begin to repeat the terrible 
hardships and sufferings of their sons at 
the Front. Usually the soldier who has 
been through real hardships will say little 
about them, but there are others who seem 
to take a delight in working their imagina- 
tion by picturing the most terrible and 
impossible things. And the worst of it is 
their loved ones believe these stories and 
apparently enjoy repeating them. 

A sweet old lady met Major Adler, a 
distinguished officer commanding a bat- 
talion in the 306th Infantry. Her son had 
served under him and naturally the major 
inquired as to his welfare. 

**Oh, poor boy, he’s in a terrible condi 
tion!’’ she said. ‘“‘He has not gone to 
work yet and cannot because his mind is 
so upset with the horrible things that he 
saw and suffered. One particular thing is 
the memory of a terrible week in the 
trenches. It must have been horrible!’’ 

The major pricked up his ears wit} 
interest, knowing that his battalion had 
never had any terrible time in the trenches, 
most of the fighting having been in the open 

““Yes,”’ she went on, “he tells of when 
he had to crawl back and forth all night. 
You know, they had little gates in these 
trenches, he says, and the gates were made 
by placing the dead bodies of Germans 
and Frenchmen in the ground so that 
their legs would stick out across the trench 
The legs worked back and forward wit} 
the knees acting as the hinges of a gate 
and would close after him as he went 
through. The picture of that thing just 
stays in his mind all the time and I| don't 
believe the poor boy will ever be able to 
think about his work.” 

‘‘Now isn’t that a bird?” laughed the 
major as he related the incident of the old 
lady. ‘‘Could I tell her that we were 
never in any trenches and could I 
ask her what kind of oil they used on those 
knees? In other words, could I ruin the 
old lady’s apparent pleasure of re peating 
that ingenious product of imagination? 
Notonyourlife! Isimply hadtosay: ‘War 
is certainly a terrible thing but your 
was a brave soldier.’”’ 


Suc h 


Music in the Night 


We were stationed in the old city of 
Meaux, near Chateau-Thierry, for two 
weeks prior to the German attack on July 
15, 1918, which finally resulted in Foch’s 
counter-attack and the boche evacuation 
of the sector. During this time the boche 
raided us at least three times a week and 
it got to be so regular that the nightly 
visit of the airmen failed to occasion any 
excitement among the soldiers. We were 
expecting the big attack for several days 
before it really started and Lieutenant 
Delany, in charge of transportation, had 
been assigned to keep a weather eye out 
for any signs of a big movement on the 
part of the enemy 

One of these signs was the opening up 
cf big guns. 

Capt. Gerald Morgan and I were in the 
room gossiping one night during an air raid 
when we heard an unusually heavy explo- 
sion of a shell. The whole house quivered 
and instinctively the thought struck us 
that the advance had started. But our 
unuttered belief was quickly dispelled. 

Lieutenant Delany stuck his head in 
the door and calmly assured us: ‘“‘ Nothing 
doing on the attack! They’’—he pointed 
upward, indicating an airplane—‘‘just 
dropped a grand piano in the back yard.” 


As our ship sailed into New York 
Harbor on the homeward voyage there 
was a great rush of soldiers to the deck 
to see the Statue of Liberty as it faced to 
the sea. We all drank in the sight for a 
moment in silence. Then spoke a doughboy 
standing near: 

“If I ever look her in the face again 
they'll certainly have to turn that statue 


round,” 
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Buy Buster Brown Shoes for your boys and girls 
—to keep their feet strong and shapely 


Buster Brown Shoes are made by skilled 










For years this picture has been the em- 


blem for Buster Brown Shoes. To insure shoemakers—from the best grades of leather 
ia getting genuine Buster Brown Shoes, look —with Government standard oak-tanned 
ee |. for this picture on box, and see that the name soles—and are renowned for their sterling 


“Buster Brown” is on the shoes you buy. wearing qualities. 


Good shoe stores everywhere 
sell Buster Brown Shoes at $3, 
$4, $5 and up—according to style 
and size—in high and low cut 
—button, lace and blucher. 


a ae Buster Brown Shoes are the 
: only shoes made upon the famous 
ie Brown Shaping Lasts—the lasts 
Meeks | that preserve the lines and meas- 
g urements of physically perfect 
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Every parent should read 





The boy or girl who wears Buster Brown 
Shoes will therefore have sturdy, shapely 
feet—free from corns, bunions, twisted toes, 
broken arches and weak ankles—during 
childhood and at maturity. 


“Training the Growing Feet’’—a book that 
illustrates and explains the importance of 
correct foot development, and tells how 
you can secure it for your boy or girl. It 
will be mailed free—upon request. 


Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, 
Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and for Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 
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Buddies, Amtibuddies and Super- 


F ANY officer 


never lives it down 
any more than a 
private does. Once 
a new officer joined 
our outfit when w 


were still in tralning 
camp. He came to 
our billet in the dark 
of the morning and 
yelled: ‘Roll out, 
youse guys!’ Most 
of us happened to be 
college-bred. We 
hollered: ‘What? 
Who is that hard 
guy? Where did 
you go to school? 
Where did you get 
them grammar?’ 

“*We had another 
bird just like him 
who joined us when 
we were in rest 
camp, after Cham- 
pagne. He was just 
over from the 
United States. He 
said: ‘Come, come, 
fellows; since we’ve 
got back from the 
Front you've 
slumped.” We all 
yelled: ‘Razz, what 
Front were we on?’ 
We don’t take any- 
thing from a guy we 
don’t respect, and 
we'd die with one 
of the kind that’s 
wounded and won’t 
go back because a 
counterattack is ex- 
pected and he wants 





° =) By Maude Radford Warren 
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‘What I thought 
was ‘Yes, I can go 
out there and shoot 
myself’; but what 
I said was ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“So out I went, 
with pictures of the 
hospitals and the 
Red Cross. All I 


could see was the 


WITTMACK 


ground jumping up, 
and | told myself 
good-by. But any- 
one close to the gen- 
eral seems to have 
luck. I got through. 

“He's a man as 
well as a general 
One time he’s out 
walking toward the 
Front, wearing a lit- 
tle dude cap and car- 
rying a cane. He 
came across some 
boy : of the first-aid 
supply packing up 
some stuff. They 
were dead tired and 
were resting. . 

“They got up as 
General MacArthur 
reached them, and 
one of them said to 
him: ‘Give us a 
hand,you. Pick up 
some stuff and come 
on.’ 

**T told them who 
he was, but he 
wouldn't drop the 
stuff; and he made 
me take aload too.” 

***Vou’re tired, 
boy Tag he said, 

“That's my idea 
of a general; one 








to keep his outfit to- 

gether. And we'd 

die for the man who knows how to handle a lot of green 
guys, who doesn’t worry us talking about our chances, but 
who says: ‘Come on, boys! We're goir g to see Je rry to- 
T ght ‘ 

“That sort of officer makes it seem easy, and he could 
lead usanywhere. God help the officer, anyhow, that has to 
suit a lot of buck privates. Their standard for men is 
pretty high and they have no mercy. 

‘Sometimes the officers are good from a military stand- 
point, but have no sense from a human standpoint. Once 
we'd hiked twenty kilos without food. We'd just been 
issued hard-tack and corn willy and were about to set our 
teeth in it when our officer yelled: ‘Forward! March! 
Throw those things away!’ We cursed in cadence. We 
said: ‘Throw it away! Where do you get that stuff?’ He 
raised the roof then, and made us march fifteen more kilos 
at attention. What he didn’t tell us was that a general 
was inspecting us and that it wouldn’t have been soldierly 
to have been caught eating. If he’d told us we’ 
done what wanted without kicking much. We'd always 
do what a boob officer told us, but we insisted on our right 











to beef while doing it. 
Heckling Commissioned Officers 


“( UR outfit sure did consecrate our lives to embittering 
those of the officers we didn’t like. Sometimes we sa 


in 
the tents, criticizing them in clear, carrying tones. Oncea 
second lieutenant fell into the trap, and stuck his head in 
our tent and said: ‘I want you fellows to know I’m not as 
goofy as I look!’ Were we abashed? We were not! We 
said: ‘Oh, we don’t mean you, lieutenant; we don’t think 
you're as goofy as you look.’ He was the same lieutenant 
that was calling us down hard one day, when the mud was 
thick, and chow was not at hand, and we were dead tired. I 
mean dead tired. He was raving his head off, and he 
ended with: ‘If you don’t look out some of you birds will 
be seeing Leavenworth.’ One of the fellows replied: ‘You 
don’t get the perspective, lieutenant. I’m soaking wet, 
and Leavenworth has dry rooms and a place to sleep.’ 
“‘We are a pretty merciless lot of guys. I was with an 
outfit for a short time that had a captain who was kind- 
ness itself, and yet we treated him worse than the yellow- 
est hog in the outfit. He was a fat Falstaffian captain, wh 


used to swell up and fly every time he gave a command. 
We didn’t respect him. I can’t tell you why. There was 
just some inherent lack of authority and dignity in the 
man that even his uniform couldn’t camouflage. For one 
thing, he’d been on some governor's staff in peacetime, 
Then he was an awful liar and braggart. 

“It was a shame when I think how he knew us all by our 
first names, and how crazy he'd get if anyone picked on 
any of us. I will Say this, that no one outside our own 
outfit knew how we treated him. We showed him great 
respect in public, and the poor goof would swell up with 
pride. I think he must have fooled himself at those times 
into thinking that he really had us in the hollow of his 
hand. Anyhow, he wore to perfection the air of benevolent 
de pot, If a fellow from any other outfit ever said ‘I hear 
your captain is a damn fool,’ we’d say ‘Where do you get 
that stuff? He’sthe bestever!’ Then we'd go off and take 





it out on him. Particularly we joshed him if he tried to 
ride. ‘Aw, get off that horse!’ we’d say. ‘Now listen,’ he'd 
come back, ‘I’m captain.’ ‘But,’ we'd say, ‘you aren't 
riding like one. What if General Pershing should come 
along and see you riding like that? We're telling you for 
your own good.’” 

Yet, when an officer was what the soldiers called ‘‘all 
right,”’ they had for him an affection and respect that put 
him in the superbuddy clas If, added to his military 
efficiency and humanness, he had the quality of magnet- 
ism, they would have died for him. You should listen to 
the messenger, runner, orderly and hero-worshiper of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, of the 168th. 


“The general goes over with the first wave I know, 





because I go with him, and I don’t like it. Il remember 
once he and a major and I were climbing over to take a 
look at Hill 263 and a sniper was picking at us. The gen- 
eral said: ‘That man’s a damn poor shot or he’d got one 
of us.’ 

“He's got the reputation of putting headquarters ahead 
of the advance line, and he just about does it. Once we 
were out near Céte de Chatillon where the shells were burst- 
ing. The general stood up, never batting an eye, but if 
any of the fellows stood up he'd yell: ‘I thought I told you 
to get down!’ 

‘*Well, he stands there scribbling an order and then he 
says to me: ‘You can take this message.’ 


that goes over the 
top with the boys.” 

Or you should hear Mike Donaldson, of the 165th, 
boasting about his colonel, ‘* Wild Bill’’ Donovan, and inci- 
dentally showing that he was a pretty good buddy himself 

“A wonderful leader of men he is, with a wonderful 
accurate judgment of pace. Nota braggadocio man at all. 
But he’d say: ‘Boys, just follow me and Ill bring you out 
all right.” And he would. He'd go anywhere. He had 
more guts than a government mule Some of the officers 
used to say: ‘If only Donovan 
chance for some of the rest of us to live. 


wounded there'll bea 


The American Raid in Lunéville 


“HE KNEW I was strong. I used to be a professional 
boxer. When he sent me out under fire to bring in the 
wounded I'd remember I was from the school of Donovan 


and I didn’t bat a lash, but went straight out, fearless, and 


everal times I saved the Government ten thousand dollars. 


V 
I'd shake the men to see if they were alive, for no good to 
carry them in if the weren't. One time under Landres et 
St. Georges I brought ir x off a field that was being 
pounded to pieces, and I put them under cover on a sunken 
roac. Poor fellows, but they were glad. They said: ‘ Mike, 
how we love you; you've saved our lives!’”’ 

Or hear his men talk of Capt. Henry Bootz, Germa: 
born, commanding a group of Irish born. From the very 
beginning he was devoted to them. One of his favorite 
stories in officers’ me after arrival in France was about 
one of his men, who a on as he tepped off the boat 
vas addressed by a bystander: ‘Well, now vou are over 
here, when are you going to start to fight?” Right 


now,” said the Irishman; and he did. 


He never had any reservations about his men, but the 
did about him, up till the time he conducted the first big 
American raid in Lunéville. As he marched ahead of them 


toward the German wire a question came up in their 





minds, but he knew nothing about it till the raid was over. 
d. The story goes 
that only two or three times did he drop it. Once was in 





He always carried a cane on the 


the Chateau-Thierry drive, when he saw a German shoot 

the hand off one of his men. He seized the man’s rifle and 

killed the German. Another time was after he returned 

from the Lunéville raid. A French lieutenant who had 
(Conctuded on Page 57 
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(Concluded from Page 55 
been out with him said that a wounded American soldier 
was in the German wire. The captain went out, found that 
the man’s leg had been blown off, put a tourniquet on it, 
and carried him back three hundred yards. That cane 
used to be very useful in hooking men back into shell holes 
when they were going into unnecessary danger. The last 
time he dropped it was when he was wounded. It flew one 
way and his pipe another. Three days later one of his men 
brought them to him. He had risked his life to get them. 

There isn’t an outfit in the country that, when it is in 
the affectionate buddy mood, does not tell such stories 
about officers and men. There are countless stories about 
such men as Capt. Glen Haines; or Captain Koeppel; 
or Lieut. Joseph Smith, who, when he and his men swam 
across the River Meuse, plunged in first, exposing himself 
to draw the enemy fire, got the location of six machine 
guns, and captured them all, with nineteen men. 

Part of the buddy job was to be funny. Those outfits 
stood the long strain best that had three or four comedians 
among them, and nearly always the comedians were 
buddies. Anyone with any glint of humor in his composi- 
tion worked overtime developing it. ’ 

One battery of field artillery kept itself going by an 
elaborate continued play, in which they imagined them- 
selves to be royalty. It started at Chateau-Thierry, when 
Mac ran across some Algerians from whom he used to 
police food. His buddy began to call him the Bey of Al- 
giers, and address him as “ Excellency.”” He would not be 
Bey alone, so he created his buddy Caliph of Bagdad. 
Another friend was King of Siam, and so on. The whole 
battery became a riot of Orientalism. If a boy marched 


What Doe 


HERE is no doubt that 

in the eyes of the world 

Spainisin bad. Noone 
knows that better than 
Spain. Furthermore, Spain 
is in bad with herself, which 
is worse. 

Spain is far from satisfied 
with the réle she played in 
the European struggle. 

There is a new book dis- 





played in every bookshop. 
I saw it in Madrid, Bar- 
celona, Cordova, Granada, 
Alicante and in dozens of 
railway-station bookstalls 
through the country: El Fin 
de la Tragedie; La ‘“En- 
lente” victoriosa y Espaiia 
neutral. That is exactly the 
way Spain feels about it, 
though all do not feel that 
way for the same reasons. 
This divided land has the 
single unity that all agree 
Spanish neutrality was a 
tragedy. Otherwise, Spain 
is, at the present moment, 
just about the most dis- 
united country on the face 
of the earth. 

Some feel merely troubled 
that Spain backed the wrong 
horse. They realize that her 
introductions at Quai d’Or- 


well or if he hit an unpopular person with a brick they ad- 
vanced him from the status of musselman to dervish or 
whirling dervish. The Bey would question the Caliph, 
trying to convict him of intimacy with the Kaiser. 

“Did the Kaiser visit you at your castle?” 

“Nay, Excellency.” 

“*How did these rumors, then, emanate?” 

“Sire, they were the work of my enemy in Egypt.” 

But the Bey would finally convict the Caliph and they 
would hang him on a caisson. Simple fooling, perhaps, but 
it helped the morale of the artillerymen 

The members of the same battery were perfectly willing 
to play jokes on each other. Once, in the hike to Sedan, 
when the men were walking, half asleep, by the caisson 
they approached a creek. The bridge over it had been 
broken, but at first they did not observe this. The first 
caisson passed over, and the man in charge of it got an icy 
bath. He said nothing, crawled out, slipped into the 
bushes and watched the others come through. Here and 
there the men saw the hole and dodged it; those who didn’t 
were presently wet and limping. 

Throughout the night as they advanced, the men with 


the hardiest brand of humor would pass a little way down 


the line, asking: ‘“‘Did you get through that bridge?” 

“Naw, I saw it.” 

Then the questioners would feel the knees of the an- 
swerers and generally find them dripping wet. 

This same battery took great happiness from its cook, a 
buddy to all of them; a Greek, whom they had named the 
Saloniki Kid. He was a good cook. He had also a choice 
line of profanity which endeared him to the men. He put 
their interests very definitely in the foreground. Once, up 
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say were poor, very poor. 
There were eighty Austrian 
ships interned in Spanish 
harbors. Spain wanted them, naturally. But ia 
view of her war record, how to get them seemed 
difficult. Others were troubled about that trip 
which Count Romanones made to Paris in January 
to see President Wilson. There is a report throughout the 
peninsula, believed by all the common people, that in the 
Paris interview President Wilson hinted that the Allies had 
been engaged in cleaning up messes in Southeastern Europe 
and that if Spain did not herself tend to matters in South- 
western Europe the Allies themselves were not too pre- 
occupied to take a hand. The report is interesting not so 
much for its probably accuracy as for the fact that the 
Spanish believe that such was the substance of the con- 


versation. 

At points the Spanish tragedy borders on farce. The 
king is reported to have said to the military attaché of one 
of the Allied embassies some six months before the armi- 
stice: “I am sorry for the Allies but, confidentially, 
happen to know that they can’t possibly win.”’ Of course 


Madrid, Under Martial Law 


His Majesty’s confidential information came from the 
military attaché of the German Embassy. Early in the 
war the Germans had arranged a special private news 
service for the king, in which he was daily given advance 
information as to just where the German Armies would be 
the next day. The information was conveyed each morn 
ing from the German Embassy to the palace. There was 
usually, in the first years of the war, something which the 
Germans could predict with some certainty, and it was 
natural that the king came to feel that he was really sitting 
in on the very innermost councils of the German General 
Staff. Meanwhile the Allies almost entirely neglected any 
sort of propaganda. 

Even England neglected to cultivate the English queen 


in the Spanish palace, neglected it until she finally begged 


at the front line, he pulled up barbed-wire stakes to mak« 
a fire. Being expostulated with he answered simply: 
‘The mens must have coffee.” When enraged he would, if 
so inclined, run after a colonel with a cleaver. There i 
one major whom he expects some day to nick. It was while 
the battery was going toward Sedan, and though the 
armistice was expected they were advancing through 
shells, 

The major ordered the Saloniki Kid to take his kitchen 
forward, and when he reached a certain crossroads, which 
was shelled every five minutes, he was to wait for three 
shell 

The Saloniki Kid was anxious to obey orders, for just a 
few moments before a shell had made a direct hit on a 
caisson, and the results had been gruesome. He reached 
the crossroads, got off his kitchen, got behind a limber and 
waited while three shells crashed down. Then he got back 
on his kitchen, but instead of dashing through he waited 


, and then dart across 





for five more minutes, then started across just as a series 
of three more shells began. That night at chow the Saloniki 
Kid’s cleaver worked overtime, and every time it made a 
strike he said something about ‘‘One hell of a major!” 

And now the soldiers who tell these stories at home find, 
after the very first, that their best auditors are not civilians 
but soldiers, They fight the battles o’er, and the overseas 
ties of friendship strengthen. They have deserved much 
of the world, these warriors of ours, but at last they may 
find that their most precious possession, next to the con 
sciousness of having done their duty, is the continuation 
of these old relationships. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of two articles by Mrs. Maude 
Radford Warren 
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them to supply her with a 
special news service from 
the Allied General Staff, 
similar to that which the 
| King was receiving from the 
other side. She protested 
that she was powerless, with 
out such an antidote, to 
persuade the king of his er 
rors. The service was estab 
lished, though too late to be 
of much help. At the time 
of the armistice the palace 
was being supplied with 
regular dope sheets of ad 
vanceinformationfromboth 
the German and the British 
Embassies. I was unable to 
learn in Spain whether the 
palace has a well-developed 
sense of humor or not, but 
the people who know the 
story certainly have. 
The great mass of the 
Spani h people obj ct to be- 
ing judged by the views on 


the war expressed by either 





the court or the tocracy. 
The mass may have been 
ignorant and ill-informed, 
but it was certainly not pro 
German. As a matter of 
fact it was not half so inter- 


ested In what was going on 





north of the Pyrenees as in 
the rising cost of bread at 
home. Spain is not so much 
pro-anything as hungry. 
‘It certainly pay to be neutral,”’ I find that I 
uurnal the first day of my journey 


By TYLER DENNET TL x0: jona ine tee day o my iournes 


igar I want and the whitest bread I have seen ir 
| look out of the window on green gra 
soul in sight. All thi 
after eight weel in cold, rainy, crowded, wheatless, ugar 


less Paris. Spain is living in luxury. Why, Il even went into 


eighteen month 





and green trees, ar d there is } ardly 


the station restaurant at Irun yesterday, as we were chang 
ing cars at the border, and bought all the sweet milk choco 
late wanted, which was a good deal, for only the day before 
in Paris even the limited supplies of plain chocolate wit! 
practically no sugar at all had failed. Even my special 
ecard of introduction to the lady in the chocolate shop on 
the Boulevard des Italiens had failed to unlock her speciai 
cupboard of reserves.” 

When I went down into the dining room that first day in 
Madrid |] 


wrote of how he was going to say in the first New York 


realized exactly how Irvin Cobb felt when he 
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ta ( 1 1 after arriving from Europe 
: and we ack to avoid being splashed.” 
I t first impre ns, my first impression of Spain 
g | not ng in luxury. Only a few 
i ate ! ited hungr mobs of people gathered in 
e stree f Madrid and broke into no less than two 
1 bread shops and provision stores, and simply 
ted the Even the ¢ vere ankle deep on some of 
e floor vhen the mob had finished six hours later 
\\ rever | ent roug! t the country, when I turned 
le fr hote ind wealthy homes, I encountered the 
of hung people. The last glimpse I had of Spain 
us a bread riot Algeciras, where five hundred women 
med the barra ind officers beat the soldiers because 
they were reluctant to charge upon either their own or 
nebody else’s mother 
rhe Spa h peor ire largely inarticulate except when 


‘ it loose and create a disorder, The orderly processes 
fe n no place for the great mass of the people to 
expr themseive If they speak at all it must be in a 
! i Litera ranges from forty or fifty per 
ent the larger cents dow! to twenty or fifteen per cent 
the rural district 
Most anything i uppen most any day,”’ said one 
ery experienced observer, the leading member of his pro 
fession in all Spair and then again, nothing may happen 
except a ifight 
Indeed, the Spanish bullfight plays no unimportant role 
n Spanish affair If the bullfights are postponed or the 
people simy annot wait until next Sunday for a fight 
the go outin ther idle of the week and start one of their 
vn. A little blood is spilt and the situation eases off. 
Chere in unpredictable element in Spanish nature 
hich always leaves one guessing. One never knows what 
ill happen. Some say that it is the blood of the Moor 


which fools tl prophet not travel far without 


reminders of Napoleon’s remark that the Orient begins at 
the Pyrenees Others explain the fact by saying that 
among Spanish folk personalities are vastly more important 
than principles. Spain worships heroes. If President 
Wilson, for example, who has been for two years the great 


popular hero of Spain, had walked through the streets of 
Madrid in February and ist winked at the people, he 
could have overturned the government But that is not 
claiming so much as it seems to claim, for the government 


verturned I was told 


one hundred and twenty 


ilways on the point of being o 


that there had been 1 ‘ thar 
! } . ment durin 


e crises in the Spar Gover! g the regency 
of the present king 


The King Takes Advice From the Times 


¥= ee at once the pelessne of attempting to 
classify Spanish opinion when you try to grasp the dif- 


ferenc between the various parties that make up the 
Cort lhere were at least fifteen of these parties in the last 
( te which mere neans that there were fifteen politi 
cal leaders, ea tl own small clique behind him. 
| | eT ‘ ive three parties the Liberals, three; 
t R ynalists, thre the Republicans, two; the Re 
formists, one; the Socialists, three 

The Conservat leader ire Dato, La Cierva and 
Maura, the present Premi« who replaced Count Roma 
nor last Ay i La Cierva is the only one of these three 
who has not pre been Premier. Each of these men 
has a party in the Cort the Mauristas, the Datistas and 
the Laciervista These men do not differ on important 
matters except that ‘ innot all three be Premiers at 








Some of the Striking Bakers in Madrid 





A Typical Barcetona Street in the Old 
Part of the City 


the same time. They and their-followers are conservative 
monarchists. Their common motto is “‘ Keep ’em down!” 

At the time I was in Spain the government was passing 
through one of its hundred and twenty-five crises. Roma- 
nones had resigned and the king had refused to accept the 
resignation for the simple reason that he knew of no one 
to put in his place. During the period of uncertainty the 
London Times suggested editorially that Sefior Maura 
would be the best man to try this time. The leaders of some 
of the other parties in the Cortes solemnly assured me that 
if the king listened to the London Times, and there was 
some suspicion that the Times’ editorial was inspired, 
there would certainly be a revolution in Spain the very day 
of the appointment. This is one illustration of how un- 
predictable Spanish affairs are. Maura was appointed and 
the revolution is not yet, though the new Premier is par- 
ticularly disliked as the man who, ten years ago, ordered 
the shooting of one of the army oilicers as a scapegoat be- 
cause of a scandal in Morocco. The more liberal elements 
in Spain say frankly “‘ Maura is a brute”; but Maura is 
Premier. 

The present Spanish Government therefore represents a 
swing toward the extreme Right, a movement which, be it 
noted, was anticipated and suggested by the London 
Times more than two months before it came. 

The leaders of the Liberal parties are Count Romanones, 
Santiago Alba and Garcia Prieto. Romanones, who has” 
twice been Premier in the last few years and was recently 
replaced by Maura, is a very rich man. I am reliably 
informed that he is probably not guilty of all the profiteering 
that has been charged to his credit in the last five years. 
It is not denied, however, that Count Romanones, whom 
the Germans did not love, gambled heavily on the Allies 
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and enormously increased his wealth by aiding them. He 
is generally regarded as the strongest man in Spain. If he 
were only as strong in character as he is in wealth and 
brains, and had a cherry tree and a hatchet to prove it, 
Romanones might some day enshrine himself in Spanish 
history. 

The three leaders in the Liberal parties are, like the 
leaders in the Conservative Party, not very far apart from 
each other in principles. Each has his personal following. 
The Liberals, like the Conservatives, are monarchists. 
These two groups in the Cortes can muster about three 
hundred votes, about three-quarters of the body. 

The Regionalist factions are led by Cambo, Ventosa and 
Rodés. These men have been working for the introduction 
of autonomy in the government of some of the northern 
provinces, particularly for Catalonia. They can be classi- 
fied neither as Conservatives nor Liberals. They play both 
ends against the middle, inclining more often toward the 
Left than toward the Right merely because the Left, being 
naturally more progressive, is more willing to help them 
These leaders can muster between thirty and forty votes. 

The Republicans, under the leadership of Alexander 
Lerréux and Marcelino Domingo, are bluntly for a republic. 


Domingo Starts Something 


NE afternoon last October the Cortes was discussing 

the causes of some of the more recent crises in the gov- 
ernment. These crises had become so common that any 
single one no longer excited much interest. They had to be 
grouped together and treated generically even to be wort! 
discussion. At best it was a dull afternoon until word was 
passed round that Marcelino Domingo was about to let 
loose some barbarities. 

At length Marcelino obtained the floor and began 
‘When a king no longer represents his people He 
was interrupted by hoots and hisses from the monarchists 
Domingo folded his arms dramatically and waited quietly 
untilcuriosity compelled thedisturbersto pause. “ then 
he ought to abdicate.” 

“‘He has said it!” yelled a spectator in the gallery 
Pandemonium broke loose. 

For the first time in the history of the Cortes a member 
had proclaimed from the floor that the king ought to 
abdicate. Above the uproar came the insistent demand 
from the monarchists that Domingo be expelled, thrown in 
the street. 3ut the Republicans had foreseen such a 
possibility, and outside the Cortes—‘‘the monkey house,” 
some people call it—a horde of Republicans had gathered, 
marching up there in a body from the Casa del Pueblo 
Radical, the Republican clubhouse over in the old city 
While the Cortes debated what to do with Domingo his 
followers outside were slowly marching round the building, 
kept in motion by the police, who could not make them 
disperse, waiting to hail their leader the moment his pres- 
ence was no longer required within. Word was passed to 
the members of the Cortes, and wiser counsels prevailed 
Domingo established a precedent in topics for debate, re- 
tained his seat and lost a chance to lead a riot. 

The front door of the Casa del Pueblo Radical is marked 
with the scars of bullets that flew the night after Domingo’s 
speech in the Cortes. Some of the older boys who frequent 
the club raised the cry of Viva la Repadblica! whereupon 
the police had fired at them. Their fathers, from the win 
dows above, had returned the fire, but no one this time was 
killed. The walls of the clubhouse are hung with plaques 
to the memory of other Republicans who have lost their 

Continued on Page 61 
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STANDARD EIGHT 


A Powerful Car 








This is the New Seven - Passenger Touring Car 
Tested in the Hills and Mountains of Pennsylvania 


The Magneto-Equipped Eight with artistic straightline 
body—improved windshield, ventilator in.cowl, and many 
features that make for comfort and convenience. 

Beneath the new luxurious body is the 83 horsepower, 
eight-cylinder motor, ready on call to perform feats of 
power far exceeding any ordinary demands. 

Its Beauty is appreciated at sight. Its Power is realized 
only by demonstration with yourself at the wheel. 


Exhibition and demonstration at the nearest salesrooms. 
It is advisable to place your order now to insure early delivery. 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 
AUTOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT 
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A CARBON PAPER NOTABLE | 
FOR ITS LONGER LIFE 


( NE of the vital necessities of modern business is the making 
of records that endure—it is here that Ault & Wiborg 





superior carbon papers play a most important part. 








Inked with color pigments carefully and slowly mixed and 
ground, then applied with scrupulous care and exactness— 
these carbon papers, by their longer life, clearness, permanency 
of impression and larger number of copies obtainable at one writ- 





ing, make possible in every office, greater efficiency and economy. 


It would be possible to make more carbon paper and more im- 








mediate profit by speeding up these scientific processes of 
manufacture, but TheAult & Wiborg Company prefers to make 
a finer carbon paper, rather than a larger quantity. 

Ihe result isa product which by its longer life, its greater 


economy, the increased efficiency it permits, worthily upholds 








® the international reputation of the house whose name it bears. 
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Pioneers in the manufacture of fine printing inks, varnishes, 
colors and chemicals since 1878, The Ault & Wiborg Company 
has brought to its typewriter ribbon and carbon paper division 
a ripe and rich experience. 











Its chemists have labored long and arduously to perfect proc- 
| esses which put into Ault & Wiborg products the durability 
| and strength which give longer life—which means colors fast, 

sure and uniform. 





Your office, and your letters, should have the benefits of Ault 
& Wiborg superior carbons and typewriter ribbons. The 
better stationers and office supply dealers carry them—a special 
quality ribbon and carbon for every use. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
lives for the cause, most of them having 
been shot down by the police in street riots. 

This is how near Spain is to an eruption 
nearly every week. 

In the summer of 1917 the nation came 
nearer to a republic than it ever has before 
or since. The Cortes had been dissolved, 
us the king has a right to dissolve it when 
it becomes too troublesome or too hope- 
less, but this time the Left—a combina- 
tion of all the more liberal political 
groups—went to Barcelona and set up 
a rump. The moment was favorable for 
action. The army, which is usually the 
bulwark of the Conservatives, was dis- 

satisfied, charging the king with having 
interfered to make promotions without 
regard to merit. The army and the rump 
were drawing together. People hourly 
expected that a republic would be declared, 
but the movement hung fire. Many 
people blame Alexander Lerroux, the 
senior Republican leader, for the delay, 
which, they claim, amounted to a betrayal 
of the cause. For six weeks he left his 
followers without orders, shipped his fam- 
ily to France, and then followed them. 
Meanwhile the king made up with the 
army, and the movement collapsed. 

Half a dozen Socialists and one Republi- 
can were clapped into jail. In the new 
elections that followed, the imprisoned 
Socialists secured their release from jail 
by being elected to the Cortes. The other 
day when someone in the Cortes reminded 
the Socialist deputies that they were really 
at liberty by the grace of the government 
they hooted the idea. The deputies 
assured the Conservatives that they were 
at liberty by the grace of the people, a 
rather new variety of grace for Spain to 
possess. 

The 1917 Republican movement failed 
for lack of a leader. That is why every 
movement fails in Spain. For this same rea 
son Spain is always unpredictable. Thena 
tion is now fairly dizzy with movements but 
it is all a merry-go- round. Pl nty of lead 
ers, but no good leaders, no consistently 
directed action. 

We have two more political parties, the 
Reformists and the Socialists, to consider 
in our canvass of the Cortes. 


Spanish Liberals 


The Reformist leader is Melguiades 
Alvarez. The party belongs loosely with 
the Left, but its 9 is really opportu- 
nist. It will stand by the king when the 
king stands by reform in the government. 
Otherwise it is Republican. It is against 
the present military establishment, which 
is rf an obstacle to reform. In Morocco 
it demands a less military form of govern- 
ment or even argues for disposing of the 
colony altogether. It argues that if there 
were no colony there would be no need 
for such a large army, and the way would 
thus be open for other reforms. 

The Socialists have as leaders Iglenaz, 
3esteiro and Prieto. Iglenaz is an old man, 
very feeble, even an invalid. Prof. Julian 
Besteiro holds the chair of logic in the 
University in Madrid and is one of those 
who were elected to the Cortes from jail. 
Prieto comes from Bilbao, where he WwW orked 
his way up from newsboy to labor leader. 
The only reason he was not elected from 
jail was that he had succeeded in escaping 
to France in 1917. His election was his 
passport and _ safe-conduct to return. 
Prieto is the speaker. He is reported 
know very little about Socialism, but he 
knows how to handle a crowd. Professor 
Besteiro is the brains of the Socialist move- 
ment, which is really far more practical 
than theoretical. Spain has never even 
taken the trouble to translate Marx, the 
only Spanish translation having been made 
by a man from Argentina. 

These three groups last named—the 
Republicans, Reformists and Socialists 
possess forty or fifty votes in the Cortes, 
but their combined influence is entirely 
out of proportion to their numbers. For 
the last two years the government has 
never dared to pass a measure in the face 
of this united opposition. This fact is 
offered by Spanish Liberals as proof that 
these fifty men in the Cortes actually repre- 
sent a larger number of people than the 
combined three hundred and fifty other 
members. 

The statement may be true, for the 
election system in Spain is peculiar. A 
ministry resigns, the Cortes is dissolved 
by royal decree, but before a new election 
is held a new Premier is appointed, and he 
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forms a ministry either from his own 
group or by a coalition. The ministry, 
whatever it is, is able to control the elec- 
tion, so that the new Cortes is packed with 
a membership the vast majority of which 
is hand picked. There is universal suffrage 
for every male over twenty-five, but there 
are just as many ways in Spain to control 
the vote of ignorant men as there are in 
other countries; just as many ways, and 
then some more. 

There is no one in Spain who finds it 
more difficult to predict what is going to 
happen to-morrow than does the king. His 
is a difficult part. He is a good sport; abso- 
lutely fearless, according to popular re- 
port; a Liberal, some will tell you, and yet 
he cannot forget, as he told Mr. Gerard, 
that he is an Austrian archduke as well asa 
Spanish king. People admire his horseman- 
ship and his polo playing, but they wish he 
would devote the same zeal to correcting 
the bad government of his country. He is 
an ardent militarist, and yet I heard a man 
who professed great sympathy with the 
Socialists say that the happiest solution of 
present difficulties would be for the king to 
declare a republic and become its first presi 
dent. The speaker was entirely in earnest. 

Again the Spanish are unpredictable. 
They like the king; they don’t like him. 
One evening last winter the great Pastora, 
the Spanish dancer who has the whole 
Iberian world at her feet, returned from 
South America, where she had met with 
royal receptions. On the first night of her 
reappearance in Madrid the king attended 
the performance. Pastora is a great favorite 
at the palace, often being invited there to 
give private performances. That night the 
king entered late and came directly to the 
front of the royal box. The crowd gave 
him a very chilly reception. There were 
some very awkward moments. 


Good Feeling for America 


Pastora appeared, danced and brought 
down the house. The spectators went wild. 
She sang a song, made for the occasion, 
about how she had been to South America 
and South America had loved her; but 
really it was not she that they loved, i 
was Spain, the motherland from which she 
came. The audience rose and yelled with 
delight, whereupon Pastora hushed them 
a moment and then, pointing: to the royal 
box, exclaimed dramatic ally: ‘Don’t cheer 
me, cheer the king; he is Spain.” The 
audience took the cue and gave the king 
all the vociferous approval that they had 
withheld earlier in the evening. 

It is an open secret that the king sev- 
eral times has threatened to resign. Two 
years ago in May he had to settle one of 
these chronic crises, and decided that it 
would be wise this time to form a truly 
nationalist ministry, selecting leaders from 
all the more conservative parties. He 
called the leaders for a conference at the 
palace and proposed the plan. The 
Reformists hesitated, they wanted some 
time to consider it; but the king was very 
firm, saying: “‘If you delay your decision, 
in the morning I shall not be here.” 

Again it was personality more than 
principles. The Reformists might not like 
the monarchical principle, but they re- 
spected the king as the strongest man at 
that moment in Spain. They decided 
immediately. The king is no dilettante; 
he has a very firm grip on the government, 
such as it is, and is capable of very decisive 
action. But one has to remember that the 
government of Spain and the people of 
Spain are not identical. The king has had 
no trial] of strength with the people, and 
at present he is leaning unusually far away 
from the people toward the Right, as the 
appointment of Sefior Maura to the pre- 
miership indicates. 

The United States is very popular. This 
is one gauge on the present character of 
public opinion. The old soreness about the 
Spanish-American War has entirely dis- 
appeared. Ambassador Willard is easily 
the most popular diplomat in Madrid. 
President Wilson, who is to the Spaniards 
the symbol of all that America stands for, 
is so popular that his picture and his biog- 
raphy are on almost every news stand, 
and the haberdasher is advertising ‘‘ Wil- 
son caps.” 

Spain recognizes that she lost Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines by her own 
fault. She did not govern them properly 
and she deserved to lose them. But these 

same people say that bad government in 
the colonies was re ally not so much a 
form of discrimination against the subject 
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peoples as it seems, for it was not so very 
different from the sort of government she 
is giving herself. I have even heard 
Spaniards say that it was a kindness to 
Spain to take the colonies away from her. 
At any rate, the United States is very 
popular among the mass of the people. 
America stands for new and very per- 
suasive ideals both of liberty and of inter- 
national policy. 

“We wrote Don Quixote,” said one 
gentleman to me, “‘but it remained for 
the United States to put the principles 
of Don Quixote into practice. We never 
could have believed that you would do it.” 

“‘America has saved the morality of the 
world,” said another, ‘“‘When the war 
began it was evident that America had 
only to remain neutral, supply the warring 
nations with the instruments of destruc- 
tion, wait for them to destroy each other 


and then become the greatest nation in the | 


world. The spectacle of a great nation 
throwing away these advantages to enter 
the war for a principle has been tremen- 
dous.”’ 

From the beginning of the war the 
liberal forces of Spain were pro-Ally while 
the reactionary and aristocratic 
were pega The Center—I speak 
now not so much of politics as of public 
opinion—was ill-informed and bewild ered. 
The German propaganda was strong and 
effective and carried a great many people 
with it. When the armistice came there 
was a great scramble in the Center to 
board the Allied band wagon. The Center 
thus joined the Left in protestations of 
Allied sympathy. 

The Right is still unconverted. Its 
faithful ally in Central Europe has dis 
appeared, leaving Spanish aristocracy and 
the old order greatly weakened. The 
Right is in a panic, wondering whether it 
can stem the tide of liberalism that is now 
sweeping across the country. For the 
last few months Spain has been a bedlam 
of strikes and riots. The assertion is fre- 
quently made that these disturbances are 
really caused by the provocation of the rul 
ing classes, who have seen that now or 
never is the time to dig in for the defense 
of their positions. The Spanish Right does 
not take kindly to reconstruction. 

Meanwhile; Spain is hungry. 

There are at present two possibilities 
for Spain. I was about to say two and no 
more, But probably I ought to add a third. 


Three Possibilities 


A constitutional convention is in the of 
fing. It may be called upon to make modi- 
fication in the election laws, the Morocco 
policy, the army system and its relation 
to the civil government; but most im 
portant of all it may have to take up the 
matter of clipping the wings of the mon- 
archy. 

True, the Cortes has power to amend 
the present constitution, but the king 
also has power to dissolve the Cortes, as 
he not infrequently does when it becomes 
troublesome. The king also has power to 
settle things by royal decrees without so 
much as saying ‘By your leave” to the 
Cortes. 

The second possibility is revolution 
You cannot blink that fact. For months 
it has been prancing the streets. of every 
city and it has been debated in the liberal 
club of every village. I have even heard 
it discussed very candidly in second and 
third class compartments in the trains 
This eventuality is greatly feared. When 
I left Spain a few weeks ago, nearly if not 
quite the entire country was under martial 
law. 

The constitutional guaranties of the 
right of public assembly, free speech and 
a free press had been suspended. The gov 
ernment was in the hands of the military. 
But the government was handling the 
situation as gently as it would handle 
crates of eggs. The probability of revolu- 
tion was hanging on the question of the 
loyalty of the soldiers, and there was 
doubt as to which way the soldiers would 
shoot if the issue were forced. 

The third possibility is that nothing will 
happen. The present discontent may ease 
off. Summer has come and the bulls are 
in their best condition, no longer fat and 
loggy. The crowd may spend its energies 
on watching the bullfights. We count 
this as the third possibility because of the 
lack of.leaders. The disturbances are local, 
unrelated to each other, and often directed 
with conflicting aims. Their organizing 
principle is the high cost of bread. 
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For Sandwiches—For Salads 





“That Delicious 
Salad”’ 


“It’s So Different, Too”’ 





See what folks say when they 
taste the salads that you make with 
Sandwichola. 


“You must tell me how you make 
them!” ‘“They’re so different.” 
‘Such a delightful change.”’ 


Taste these salads yourself and 
note their unique charm. 


Add Sandwichola to your usual 
vegetable salads. You'll be de- 
lighted with these new flavors 

Learn the many uses of Sand- 
wichola. See how it helps you to 
entertain. 


A Connoisseur’s Creation 


Sandwichola is a rare combination of 
ripe olives, pimientos, fine herbs, and just 
the right touch of tuna, combined with 
olive oil—all rare products of Sunny Cal 
ifornia—all delicious foods 


Use it regularly as a family food. Sand 
wichola is 15¢ the jar at all good grocery 


stores 

The **Curtie 
knack”’ in prepara 
tion gives Sand 
wichola an individu 
ality not found in 
other food 

If not at your 
dealer’s send coupon 
with 15c and we'll 
mail a jar of Sand 
wichola, direct.” 





Sandwichola—Rice Salad 

1 cup boiled rice 
% cup cooked salad dressing 
Sandwichola 

Mix rice and salad dressing. Place 
on lettuce leaves and garnish with 
Sandwichola 


JHE [URTIS [GRPORATION 


Long Beach ‘eo oe California 


THE CURTIS CORPORATIO 
West 7th St., Long Bea 


| Be sure to send your grocer's 
name if you want the jar 
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all Spanish riots end so peace- 
nor are leaders always lacking. ~?< 
the situation tense in 
rcelona that the police were armed with 
The police weapon is usually the 
and the sight of the police carrying 
s provoked disorder, After a policeman 
shot woman as she was coming out 
of a church the rifles were taken away and 
the officers of the law resumed their sabers; 
but during the winter it was not uncom- 
mon—I make the statement carefully— for 
the police to charge a crowd with sabers 
drawn and to hack open a few scalps. I 
personally know several citizens, 
tors of these riots, who were cut down 
The bread-shop riots the last of February 
in Madrid give one still another angle on 
things and methods Spanish. In order to 
understand the setting for this outburst one 
political situation. 
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Spain was in the midst of another crisis. 
The Cortes had been suspended by the 
king, though not dissolved. Count Ro- 
manones had offered his resignation, the 
king had refused to accept it, and Ro- 
manones held on, as sometimes holds 
omething hot, not because he wanted to but 
because he did not know how to let go. The 
Premier had lost his moral leadership with 
the and the latter had been for 
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The su ion of the Cortes created a 
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to sell Morocco, and a great many 
more desire the most radical reforms, both 

and military? And what right 
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though many of them were mildly inter- 
ested in Morocco the great mass of the 
working people were far more interested 
in the price of bread. 

Just at this time the bakers, who make 
the big round loaves which the poor people 
buy, struck for more wages. The next 
morning the women went to the shops for 
bread and the cupboard was bare. There 
was no bread to be had at any price. By 
noon rioting had begun in the poor parts of 
the city, and about dusk it was in full 

swing. The rioters were chiefly women, 
many of whom carried babies. Some of the 
proprietors tried to keep the mobs off by 
firing revolvers. The crowds surged in and 
simply wrecked these shops until there was 
nothing left of them but the walls. The 
men who did the firing were beaten with 
sticks and clubs. 

The police appeared to have been or- 
dered not to repress the crowd too much. 
While the fury was at its height it would 
have been very dangerous to provoke it 
still more. Sut the rage quickly spent 
itself and the next day everything was 
quiet. The official figures were: 200 ba- 
keries and provision stores raided; 268 ar- 
rests; 108 slight injuries, including twelve 
policemen. It was rumored that two peo- 
ple were killed. 

At this point the Socialist deputies in- 
tervened and persuaded the municipal 
council to take over the bakeries, granting 








by the Bread Rioters in February 


the bakers an increase in wages of ten cents 

1 day. The owners of the bakeries were 
thus eliminated at one fell swoop and the 
jubilant. 

The rthatoninds rs commenting on the riots 
deplored the excesses that had been com- 
mitted but recognized that they were bound 
to occur. El oe one of the leading 
dailies of Madrid, said: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that the trouble has hese ¢ ‘raused by the 
profiteers and egoists, by the despoilers of 
the people - 

A few days later a good friend in the 
American colony, who makes it a point to 
keep in touch with what is going on in 
labor circles, invited me to attend a strik 
ers’ meeting at the Olympia Theater. The 
meeting was the aftermath of the riofs. It 
had all the stage trappings necessary to 
create a suspended interest. The back 
street was lined with cavalry. The police 
were everywhere about the building. We 
were the only strangers allowed to enter, 
except the half dozen plain-clothes men 
who came to report the meeting and to 
take command of the situation if necessary. 
We were stationed on the platform and 
instructed, if any shooting began, to take 
refuge behind the brick wall which pro- 
jected from the wing to meet the drop 
curtain. The theater was jammed with 
men, all in caps and smocks such as the 
workmen always wear. The windows were 
shut to keep out the noise of the mob of 
other kinds of bakers who had not shared 
the fruits of the victory won by their 
round-loaf brothers. The room was dark, 
shoulder high with cigarette smoke, and 
lighted only by the glow of cigarette stubs 
and the flash of matches. 

This was the not very simple question 
that the union was called together to settle: 
The Socialist deputies had mixed into what 


Socialists were 
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was a purely industrial matter, identifying 
it with politics. They had negotiated the 
agreement by which the municipal council 
took over the bakeries through the union’s 
strike committee. Now the executive com- 
mittee of the union, headed by its presi- 
dent, was calling the union together, and 
asking them to repudiate the action of the 
strike committee, on the ground that it 
was carrying the union into politics. Feel- 
ing ran very high; there were charges of 
bribery, and fcountercharges. At a meet- 
ing of strikers not long before the police 
had taken the precaution to go through the 
crowd and look for firearms before the 
meeting began. Nearly fifty revolvers had 
been taken up. It was doubtful whether 
the orderly processes of parliamentary law 
would suffice to contain this new and in- 
volved discussion, but they did. The meet- 
ing ended in a compromise in which the 
strike committee was repudiated, but the 
agreement with the municipal council was 
confirmed! 

We were not able to follow the logie of 
the decision but we could not fail to see 
that here was an immense dumb force just 
becoming articulate both in politics and 
industry, struggling for self-expression, and 
succeeding. Whether Spain settles her 
troubles by constitutional convention, rev- 
olution, or not at all, depends very largely 
on how well she can sustain this sort of 
popular expression of opinion. 

One ought not to give the impression 
that all the Spanish discontent is confined 
to the workingmen. The day after the 
food riots in Madrid the chambers of com- 
merce throughout the country ordered all 
the large shops in Spain to close for the day 
is a protest against the recent increase in 
the railway rates. A month later all the 
newspapers in Madrid went on a strike one 
Saturday, as a protest against the doubk 
censorship of news. Both the government 
and the labor unions were censoring every 
piece of copy, the result being that the 
newspapers were limited to little more than 
birth and death notices and to comments on 
the weather. Many of the papers appeared 
the day before the strike with half their 
front page blank. The discontent is general, 


The Fires of Discontent 


The railway-rate increase had followed 
a threatened strike of the operatives. The 
companies had agreed to the demands for 
increased wages on condition that the 
workers would support their demand that 
the government permit the railways to in- 
crease their rates. The workers agreed and 
the matter was taken to Madrid. In the 
Cortes the proposal was opposed on the 
ground that it was a combination between 
the operatives and the operators to mulct 
the public; but the increase in rates was 
grante “dd by royal decree over the heads of 
the deputies. The rates were raised forth- 
with, but the workers never received the 
promised increase. The net result was that 
was unhappy and the railway 
preparing for new de- 
to be met with 


everyone 
men were quietly 
mands, which would have 
more than promises. 

Spain is like a dry prairie in which grass 
fires have been started in a hundred dif- 
ferent places. The question is whether these 
separate fires will come together in one big 
fire or whether some blazes will operate 
as back fire s to the others, burn the ground 
over, and leave no material for a general 
conflagration. The two biggest fires now 
in progress of which mention has not yet 
been made are in Andalusia and in Bar- 
celona. One is agrarian, the other indus- 
trial. 

Andalusia is a beautiful country of 
rolling hills and plains, rather arid, yet 
very fertile. It reminds one of some parts 
of Southern California. Indeed, one knows 
after visiting Southern Spain why the 
Spaniards were so much at home on the 
Southern Pacific Coast. Andalusia is rural 
and sparsely settled. It is where the bulls 
are raised for the bullfights, a grazing 
country. Large areas are given over to 
game preserves. The peasant system is 
similar to that in Eastern Europe and old 
Russia. The workmen live in little vil- 
lages, from which they go out in the morn- 
ing and to which they return at night. 
The estates are in the charge of managers, 
the owners usually living elsewhere. The 
traditional system has been for the peas- 
ants to be carried over from one harvest 
to another planting season, the manager 
advancing them money or provisions as 
the peasants’ supplies gathered from the 

Concluded on Page 65 
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ool, refreshing salads 
that tempt the summer appetit 
Ckilled pears, the centers filled with raisins, on crisp white-heart 
lettuce leaves—and topped off with Libby’s Salad Dressing! What 
could be more invit ng, more stimulating to iagging summer ap} tit 
This rich, piquant dressing makes possible many such enticing salads 
' real “luxury treats”’ from simple, inexpensive combinations of fruits 
and vegetables. Libby’s Salad Dressing 1s the result of months of ex 
periment by the famous Libby chefs, a skillful blend of the choicest 
4 olive oil from old Spain, rich-yolked eggs, flavory vinegar, rare spices 
, - ; , - ' 
» FZ from India, and England’s famed mustard seed. Its flavor is truly 


delightful. 


Send for your copy of “New Delightful Thrift Dishes—Made with 
Libby’s Salad Dressing.” It is yours for the asking. Begin today to 
| Libby's Mustard Dressing. Your grocer has it or will be glad to get it for you. 

—an appetizing 

mais ' aid 

summer relish Libby, —- —— Welfare a Chicago 
ibby, M¢Net abt f Can., Lt 


45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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OTHERS everywhere prefer Crystal White because 

it can always be depended upon to restore summer 
clothes to fresh, sweet cleanliness— quickly and with 
less effort. It is refined enough for the tender gar- 
ments, yet possesses such remarkable cleaning energy 
that it quickly and thoroughly restores the children’s 
badly soiled play clothes. 

Crystal White is made only of vegetable oils, hence 
is pure and sweet-smelling and leaves your hands soft 
and smooth. It is economical because it is all soap 
and contains no injurious filler, 


PEET BROS. MFG. CO. Kansas City, San Francisco. 
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previous harvest began to dwindle. Last 
year at the harvest time the peasants 
struck, demanding wages several times in 
excess of what they had usually received. 
The managers granted the demands. 
There was no choice, but the managers 
refused to carry the peasants through the 
following winter, arguing that the latter 
ought to be able to look out for themselves 
in view of the increase in wages. During 
the winter there was actual starvation and 
proportionate discontent. This year the 
peasants are proposing to strike for twice 
as much as they received last year. Many 
of them are demanding even the confisca- 
tion of the estates, on the ground that the 
land belongs to the people who work it. 

This movement in Andalusia, as well as 
the one in Catalonia, is to be distinguished 
sharply from trade unionism. Spain has 
no unity in her labor organizations. In 
some cities there is the regular old-fashioned 
trades-union system; in other places there 
is syndicalism, where the people organize 
not according to trades but by industries, 
The two forms of organization do not 
hang together, the adherents of one dis- 
trusting the other— another instance of the 
disunion of Spanish discontent. 

When I went to Barcelona, which has 
been the center of what is practically the 
beginning of a Spanish Terror for several 
months, I was determined to hunt out the 
most liberal-minded gentlemen I could find, 
with a view to having them state their case 
as best they could. 

The industrial disorder in Barcelona 
began with a strike in the Canadian C om- 
pany. This company, with Canadian capi- 
tal, controls the major share of the light, 
power and traction service. The trouble 
began with the mounting cost of living 
and the stationary wages. Car conduc- 
tors, for example, were receiving about 
thirty dollars a month. A dollar a day is 
. fairly standard wage. The cost of bread 
anged upward from eighteen and twenty 
cents a kilo—about two pounds. The 
trike was very mischievously managed, 
according to the managers. No demands 
were submitted, no ultimatum was sent. 
One morning some of the workers did not 
appear. A few days later other workers 
disappeared. There were no mass meet- 
ings, no gatherings of any sort. 
simply elected to remain at home. 
the service was crippled, and then par- 
alyzed. Troops were called out to run 
the tramcars and the interarbens, to keep 
the water supply in operation and torun the 
lighting plants. 

Meanwhile, being a manager or an em- 
ployer of labor became an extra-hazardous 
risk. More than eighty assassinations or 
attempted assassinations occurred in six 
months. No one was convicted, none was 
even arrested. 
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The strikers defend their method of 
striking by saying had there been the 
regular public strike committee, the usual 
meetings and negotiations, the leaders 
would then have been known to the police 
and would have been promptly put in 
jail, just as always happens in Spain. As 
Sos the assassinations, they disclaim respon- 
sibility, asserting that either the stories 
are untrue or the affairs are framed up by 
the police to justify military action. On 
this assertion the facts are rather against 
the strikers. 

In March Barcelona was filled with dis- 
order. The first man I met was the mana- 
ger of a British bank. Of course I expected 
him to give me the capitalist’s side of the 
story. He fairly took my breath away by 
saying that the strikers were asking for 
nothing which would not have been granted 
them immediately in England without even 
the thought of a strike. He said that very 
many people in the city were waiting and 
eagerly expecting foreign intervention. He 
was taking what comfort there was in 
the thought that the British naval base at 
Gibraltar was only two days away. 

Another banker joined us. He reported 
that his lawyer had advised him to stock 
his bank with a small arsenal. Trouble was 
brewing and it would probably hit the 
banks first. My friend then told of the expe- 
rience he had in efforts to arm his em- 
ployees. The employees were loyal—they 
are the only decently paid bank employees 
in the city, so the manager said. He had 
raised their wages twice in six months and ex- 
pected to increase them again very soon, and 
yet they declined to be armed. They argued 
that the approaching riots might turn into 
revolution, and then they would be marked 
men. 

The revolution might be successful and 
they did not care to hand down to pos- 
terity such a fame as he was proposing 
to thrust upon them. In fact, they feared 
that they might not live to have any 
posterity. 

The manager compromised on a flagpole 
and a British flag. 

The manager of another bank heard a 
rumor that he had been marked for assas- 
sination. He sent for the men whom he 
suspected to know about it and said: “I 
have just added a codicil to my will.” 

“Yes?” replied the men, puzzled. 

“The codicil reads that my executors are 
authorized to pay 250,000 pesetas, in case I 
die a violent death, to the man who will 
lead to the arrest of the responsible parties.” 

After this interview the banker went on 
his way in peace. 


These little tales—for the truth of every 
one of which I am assured — indicate some- 
thing of the state of mind in Barcelona in 


the early part of this year. Martial law had 
been declared and the city was patrolled by 
police as well as by the soldiers 
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The great factor which the average 
American banks on most for maintaining a 
democracy and keeping it sweet and clean 
is the public school. Here again Spain is 
deficient. I frequently asked about the lit- 
eracy, and the highest estimate I received 
from any source was fifty per cent. A leading 
journalist of Madrid complained to me that 
he was unable to find a place for his boy 
in school. The schools were overcrowded, 
and there were, according to his estimate, 
thirty thousand children in Madrid alone 
without school privileges. The government 
is making efforts to correct this situation, as 
is seen by the fact that though it spent last 
year 75,000,000 pesetas on education 
about seventy-five cents per capita—the 
budget for this year is almost doubled: 
126,000,000 for all educational expenses. 

Until a few years ago the schools were 
under the control of the municipalities, but 
they received such apathetic support that 
the government took them under its im- 
mediate direction and now controls them 


from Madrid. There is a compulsory 
education law; coeducation, strangely 
enough, from the primary school to the 


university; and the salaries of the teachers 
have been increased. However, the gov- 
ernment’s effort to improve the school sys- 
tem suffers from the weaknesses common 
to all government effort in Spain. 

The Spanish school system is very simi- 
lar to that of the French. It provides from 
the very beginning two sorts of courses, one 
for the children of the workingmen, who 
will never go beyond the primary grades; 
and another for those who will go on through 
the higher schools and university. It has 
the defect inherent in the French system, 
only more accentuated, that it offers no 
ladder by which the son of a workingman 

can ever ‘be any thing more than his fatheris. 
The child comes to the age of thirteen, and 
there his education stops. The public school 
in Spain does not, as in America, tend to 
createand increase the middleclass. Efforts 
are being made to correct this difficulty 
by giving university-extension courses and 
advanced technical training. In 1913 Bar- 
celona established also the Escola Ele- 
mental del Treball. It has a very extensive 
property, and offers evening classes in all 
the trades, such as carpentry and brick- 
laying. Last year the city spent forty 
thousand dollars on it. Thisschool is frankly 
modeled on such American trade schools as 
Pratt Institute. “All the good machinery 
in these shops comes from America,” re- 


marked the director, who was educated 
in Germat y! 
“When I was in America a few years 


azo,”’ he said, ‘‘President Butler, of Co 
lumbia, told me that in the last twenty-five 
years Columbia had gifts amounting to 
$27,000,000."". Then he added with a ges- 
ture of disgust: “‘In Spain such gifts do not 
gotoe lucation.” 
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When a workingwoman in Madrid was 
asked what the women of Spain most desire 
she said: ‘‘Day nurseries, where we can 
leave our babies when we go out to work; 
and schools.” Rather modest requests, it 
would seem, but the day after the food 
riots in that city she proudly boasted that 
though some of the other women were 
rather apathetic the police had to call out 
the fire department to stop the fires which 
she set. 

The most insistent demand in Spain, 
aside from the demand for cheaper bread, 
is for more and better schools. The grave 
question is whether the schools will arrive 
before convulsions come and paralyze the 
nation. 

‘The eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies,”’ said one of the liberal conservative 
leaders of Spain to me, “represented one 
continuous effort to incorporate Spain into 
Europe. The officers of Napoleon's armies 
sowed the seed of liberalism, and the Revo- 
lution of 1868 was the direct result. But 
in the last forty years Spain has settled no 
questions. She has merely postponed them. 
Now they are all coming up together. No 
one knows when the explosion will come, 
but come it will some day.” 

“Say to the American people,”’ said an- 
other gentleman, “that Spain discovered 
America and brought to it a civilization. 
This civilization was misunderstood and 
distorted by those who gave it, and for 
that reason Spain lost har possessions in 
America. Spain still suffers from the very 
troubles which were her weakness as a 
colonizing power. Now let America come 
back to Spain and bring to her the civili- 
zation which Spain herself discovered and 
then lost.” 

As I was leaving the country the great 
topic of discussion was whether Spain 
would be admitted to the League of Na- 
tions. She is a free government only in the 


‘sense that the king is free to declare war 


or make peace when and where he pleases, 
The liberal element was openly hoping 
that Spain would be told that she could 
not qualify for membership until she had 
changed her constitution. They were hop- 
ing for a constitutional convention, for it 
would, they thought, be a great safety 
valve for the present accumulating discon 
tent 

jut the Peace may have 
been advised that calling of a 
constitutional convention in Spain just now 
would produce some high explosives. The 
different questions are like a set of domi- 
tood side by side on end. Disturb 

e, knock it over, and the resulting com- 
motion is communicated to all the others. 
It is doubtful whether a constitutional con- 
vention called now would not end in revolu- 
tion, and revolution once started would, as 
elsewhere in Eu travel rapidly toward 
the Left. 
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questionable from a strategic point of view. 
Nor could I ever find out what precise ob- 
ject the dispatch of the squadron to the 
Far East was to serve, an attack on the 


| open ports of China being evidently quite 
| out of the question, as this would neces- 


sarily have embroiled us with all the other 
so-called Treaty Powers. When I was or- 
dered to take temporary charge of the 
consulate general at San Francisco, as that 
port had been chosen as a possible base of 
supply for the fleet, which was to operate at 
a distance from there of about five thou- 
sand miles, and when I reported to my 
chief for duty and instructions, I was re- 
ferred by him to the acting Minister of 
Marine. The latter was likewise unable to 
give me any instructions whatever, and 
merely told me, with his best wishes for 
a prosperous journey, to = to San 
Francisco and there await further develop- 
ments. 

These proceedings put me in mind of a 
related of the celebrated Swedish 
chancellor, Oxenstiern, who, when sending 
off his son on what used in those days to be 
called the “grand tour,” told him as a part- 
ing advice: “‘Now, my son, you are going 
to visit all the courts of Europe, and you 
will convince yourself by personal observa- 
tion with how little wisdom the world is 
governed,’ 

I must confess also that I did not take a 
very serious view of the mission that was 
intrusted to me, but I was very glad indeed 
of the chance that offered to spend probably 
a number of months in the United States. 
I started at once on my journey and reached 
New York, if I am not mistaken, in the 
beginning of June. 

On arrival I found that the consul general 
in New York, who had just been promoted 
to that post from San Francisco, wished 
to return to that city for a couple of 
months for the purpose of settling his pri- 
vate affairs, and asked me whether I 
would consent to fill his place during his 
absence. ‘This proposition struck me as 
being exceedingly acceptable, as it gave me 
a chance of quite a prolonged stay in a city 
which I had already then learned to con- 
sider one of the best places this side of the 
grave. So I at once consented, provided 
the government would sanction such an 
arrangement. 

In those days, when the flow of immigra- 
tion from Russia had not yet set in, the 
post of consul general in New York was 
more or less of a sinecure, most of whatever 
little business there was to do being usually 
transacted by the vice consul, Mr. Peter- 
son, an old New Yorker of Danish extrac- 
tion and a greatly respected, very popular 
and very charming gentleman, and more- 
over a most efficient official. I felt, there- 
fore, little compunction about making over 
the business of the office entirely to him 
when the temperature in New York became 
too uncomfortably warm for me, and took 
my flight to 
the seaside. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


of femininity, but because in my position 
as a mere diplomatic underiing I was mor- 
tally afraid of being mistaken & that most 
objectionable character, a fortune hunter. 
Therefore I determined, besides of course 
duly satisfying all demands of courtesy, to 
confine my attentions to the charming sis- 
ters’ grandfather, a fine old gentleman and 
a first-class whist player, who took rather 
a fancy to teaching me the mysteries of this 
royal game. 

So it came about that I mostly divided 
my time between swimming in the ocean 
and indulging in friendly rubbers of whist 
at the club called the Newport Reading 
Room, with my kind teacher and some of 
his friends and cronies, such as Messrs. 
August Belmont the elder, James V. Parker, 
Christopher Columbus Baldwin, General 
Lawrence—alas, all since dead. Newport 
in those days was of course the most fash- 
ionable resort in America, and there were 
already some very fine houses, modestly 
called cottages; but it had not yet become 
the city of seaside palaces it is to-day. 

From there I used to make every now 
and then excursions to the so-called North 
Shore—that is to say, the Massachusetts 
coast between the towns of Salem, of witch 
burning fame, and Gloucester, of codfish re- 
nown—astretch of country like a huge park, 
covered with woods coming down to the 
water’s edge and dotted with beautiful 
cottages; in short the loveliest seaside re- 
sort I know of. There it was that I had the 
good luck to make the acquaintance of one 
of the leaders of Boston society, the most 
many-sidedly clever woman and one of the 
most charming I have ever met, and her 
dear husband, with whom I struck up a 
warm friendship that I hoped would last 
our lifetime and that, alas, was cut short 
by his premature death. 

The two or three months I had spent in 
this part of the world came to an end but 
too soon. They left me many most pleas- 
ant memories and an ardent desire to re- 
turn here some day for good. 

I think it was about the end of August 
or the beginning of September when my 
friend the consul general returned to New 
York to resume his duties, and I conse- 
qeently had to leave for my destination, 

San Francisco, where I was to await further 
orders. Before doing so, however, I had to 
settle accounts with the landlady of the 
house wherein my friend the consul general 
rented two rooms, which, on leaving for 
San Francisco, he had made over to me. 
Though I had never had occasion to use 
them, and therefore their price might have 
been properly charged to the consul gen- 
eral, the tender-hearted landlady in pre- 
senting the bill to me remarked: “Yes, sir, 
this is a cruel, cruel world!’’ But she took 
the check all the same. 

I did not leave New York without a pang 
of regret; but when I found myself in San 
Francisco, comfortably established in the 


famous Palace Hotel, breathing that won- 
derfully bracing and exhilarating air of the 
Pacific Coast, I soon felt as happy and 
cheerful as a fish in the water. There, too, I 
met some kind friends who made me see 
all the sights, including Chinatown, which 
could be visited only in company with a 
burly detective. In the neighborhood, 
across the bay at a place called St. Helena, 
in the beautiful Napa Valley, lived a charm- 
ing family with whom I had become 
acquainted the preceding winter on my re- 
turn voyage from Japan. They treated me 
most kindly and most hospitably, and I 
spent many a pleasant hour in their town 
gs as well as at their place in the coun- 


The head of the family was a very nice 

and very able young man, just fresh from 
college, who had not long before inherited 
large ee in different parts of the 
state, and also a gold mine, somewhere in 
Nevada, I believe. This mine, as far as I 
remember, was considered by the knowing 
ones to be a played-out concern which 
could no more pay operating expense, and 
therefore the young owner was advised to 
get rid of it as quickly as possible. He, 
however, very shrewdly took counsel only 
with himself and stuck to his mine, with 
the result that when I met him again some 
eight years ago in New York he turned out to 
have become one of the wealthiest citizens 
of California, which, as everybody knows, 
is saying a great deal. 

This was a time of great excitement in 
the market of mining securities. One of 
the mines in Nevada called the Consoli- 
dated Virginia—or abbreviated Con Vir- 
ginia—had suddenly turned out to be what 
used to be called a big Lonanza, and the 
shares of the company owning the mine, 
which had been quoted heretofore in cents, 
suddenly jumped up into dollars, tens of 
dollars, and finally hundreds of dollars, if 
not thousands. The result was that the 
whole population of San Francisco was 
gambling in mining stocks. 

Never having had any gambling pro- 
pensities I did not take a hand in this game 
that was being played by everybody, down 
to the waiters and the bootblacks. Still, 
one evening the tempter approached me. 
This is how it happened: I had returned 
to the hotel from an evening party and had 
gone into the barroom to quench my thirst 
with a glass of beer, when I noticed a great 
big, rather ordinary-looking man in con- 
versation with a newspaper man whom I 
happened to know. 

After a while this newspaper man came 
to me and said: ‘You saw me just now 
talking to that fellow there? You know, 
he is a very successful miner, and is now 
the chief owner of a certain mine. He asked 
me who you were, and when I told him 
that you were the Russian acting consul 
general, ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘that’s fine! I like 
that fellow; I like all Russians. I once knew 

a captain in 
the Russian 





On my 
way to New- 


navy. Just 
ask him 
whether he 





port I had 
the good luck 
to find on the 
boat an ac 
quaintance 
whom I had 
metin Wash- 
ington in the 
preceding 
winter, and 
he then and 
there intro- 
duced me to 
two most 
charming 
young ladies, 
with both of 
whom I felt 
I would most 
certainly fall 
in love unless 
I looked out 
very sharp. 
That was 
just what I 
made up my 
mind to do; 
not because 
I was in any 
sense a 





will have a 
drink with 
me.’”’ 

My news- 
paper friend 
continued: 
“That miner 
just now is a 
little under 
the weather, 


not to sa 
ietamlested, 
but he is 
quite a char- 
acter and it 
might amuse 
you to have 
a little talk 
with him.” 

I did not 
like to dis- 
appoint my 
newspaper 
friend, and 
so I con- 
sented to be 
introduced 
to the miner. 
After ex- 
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When his hat 


was in the ring 


A true story about tires and the war 


BRAHAM LINCOLN wasn’t talking about 


Uncle Sam exactly, when he said: “*You can fool some 
of the people all of the time, and all of the people some of the 
time, but you cannot fool all of the people all of the time.”’ 


And yet the same old principle applies: you can’t fool Uncle Sam —az¢ a/. 


Not even on tires, as the whole world found out when Uncle Sam put in his 
order for the best that his money could buy. He wanted nothing but the 
best for the terrific service ‘‘over there.’’ 


TOW let us tell you what happened —this is the story. And now comes the point: out of thousands and thousands of 
The Government placed orders for tires—tremendous — solid and pneumatic tires shipped by Swinehart Tire & Rubber 
orders; tires for trucks, tires for ambulances, tires for Co. on Government order there was not one single rejection. 

officers’ automobiles. And the factories went to work. They Not one. 


worked night and day to meet the Government demands. Mot am. 


And then the deliveries began; carloads and trainloads of tires. — Nog one. 


Tens of thousands of them. Akron led the nation in this gigantic task. Every tire that bore the Swinehart name had in it the integrity 








And so the tires were turned over to the Govern- of Swinehart manufacture and Swinehart stamina, 
ment and it was assumed that the Job was done. — and was accepted. Every Swinehart tire delivered 
But not so— to the Government stood the test and stayed sold. 

or Uncle Sam took it into his head to inspect those If you's e ever had any experi¢ nce in dealing with Ribbed 
tires, and when it comes to inspecting, your Uncle the Government of the U.S. A., you will need no Tread 
Samuel is some inspector. added argument from us to emphasize the moral of 





He inspected every tire in all that tremendous this story. It is as conspicuous as it is significant. 














consignme nt, and if the re was a single one that Swinehart Tires are all that gon x] tires can be : the y 

didn’t look good to the sharp eyes under the old wear: and wear and wear. Phe proof of the facts 

beaver “iat, it was thrown out, refused point-blank set forth in the foregoing story, from Govern 

and sent back bodily. ment officials, will be sent to you upon request. 
a ° ° . . 
Swinehart Ideal Cellular Truck Tires Swinehart Pneumatic Tires 

The angle, depth, and width of ihe cells or holes in this remarkable Back of every Swinehart Pneumatic Tire is the integrity of the 

tire are scientifically correct. This patented construction provides Swinechart Co., the brains of the men who produced the ski f 


















sufficient resiliency to make this tire ideal for truck use. Blowouts and the workmen who wrought the finished product, and the qua 
punctures in Pneumatic truck tires are usually fatal. The Swinehart —e —- -_— Seat voi - oo ye ph ee “g ry a he 

| ve . om essentials in the making of good tires: there are no unusua tri in the 
Cellular practically eliminates this danger and makes the use of a spare process. Swinchert Paeumatic Tires are made in both Cord and Fabri 
tire really unnecessary This construction also makes the tire both give more guaranteed miles for your money than you would ever 
anti-skid and non-heating. The many advantages are obvious expect of even have a right to expect 






Let your next tires be Swinchart—or see that your new Truck or Car is equipped with them. 






DEALERS: There may be an opening for a dealer in your territory. Better inquire now. 


THE SWINEHART TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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Even a little child can swing this 30-ton door 


In other words, the lightest possible push will start the load 
moving. Yet so great is their “‘ crushing strength” that very 
small balls will support the weight. 


RDINARILY, this would be a test of superhuman 
strength. But, swinging as it does on ball-bearing 
**hinges,’’ the enormous mass responds easily and promptly 
to the child's touch In this particular instance, the safe-door designers discov- 


How the ball bearing thus comes to man’s aid is simple, for ered nothing new—they merely utilized a valuable prin- 
every ball in the bearing is constantly poised, ready to “ spin”’ ciple which is daily applied to every kind of mechanical 
under the load on the slightest impulse operation. 

Fafnir Bearing Company Hess Bright Manufacturing Co 
Gurney Ball Bearing Co U_S. Ball Bearing (Strom) Mfg. Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY BALL BEARINGS 















































(Continued from Page 66) 
few words with him I said good night and 
went upstairs to my room. I had scarcely 
begun undressing when there was a knock 
at the door and in walked my newspaper 
friend. 

“Excuse my disturbing you,” said he, 
“‘but I have an important message to de- 
liver to you. After you left, the miner” 
let us call him Jack Doe—‘“‘said that he 
had taken a fancy to you and wanted to do 
you a good turn. He told me to come up- 
stairs at once and to tell you to buy to- 
morrow morning as many shares of the 
stock of the Henrietta Mine as you can 
manage to buy, and to freeze on to them for 
dear life until they sell for fourteen dollars 
a share’’—they were that day quoted at 
ninety cents a share—‘‘and then sell out 
immediately.””, My newspaper friend ad- 
vised me strongly to follow Jack Doe’s ad- 
vice. ‘* Because,”’ said he, “‘ Jack, though a 
professional miner, is as true as gold, and 
he evidently intends to rig up what they 
call a boom in the stock of the Henrietta 
Mine, of which he is the chief owner, and 
having taken a fancy to you he wants to let 
you in on the ground floor. As for me, 
I’m going to invest every cent I own in this 
little speculation.” 

Now it is said that fortune smiles upon 
every man once in his lifetime. The wise 
man takes it, or her, by the forelock; the 
other fellow doesn’t. By failing to take 
advantage of Jack Doe’s so kindly prof- 
fered advice I proved that I was one of the 
other ones, and would in all probability 
not end my life as the happy owner of a 
private car and a steam yacht. 


vi 

S I HAD expected from the first, my 
mission to San Francisco turned out 
to have been more or less of a fool’s errand. 
Some satisfactory ,greement had been 
reached with China and the preparations 
for a naval war with that continental Power 
were abandoned. In the meantime my 
chief, Mr. de Struve, had become impa- 
tient at the long delay of my return to 
Japan, and had succeeded in obtaining 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs my re- 
lease from my useless mission to San Fran- 
cisco. And so it happened that toward 
the end of December, 1880, I received 
orders to resume my diplomatic duties as 

Secretary of Legation at Tokio. 

It did not take me long to make up my 
mind to take the first steamer that was go- 
ing to sail for Japan. That steamer hap- 
pened to be an English cargo boat, the 
Belgic, belonging to the Occidental and 
Oriental Steamship Company. She was 
a comparatively small boat, with very 
limited passenger accommodations; in fact 
there were only eight staterooms, and we 
happened to be exactly the same number of 
passengers. So every one of us had a state- 
room for himself. Then there was the din- 
ing saloon, correspondingly small, and on 
top of the companionway a kind of deck- 
house called social hall, containing on two 
benches alongside the stairway sitting ac- 
commodation on each side for exactly four 
persons, so that if there had been any 
more passengers they would have had to 
stand up and hold on to the straps as in a 
tramcar. I mention all these details sim- 
ply in order to show how little comfort 
is really needed to make eight sensible men, 
for we were all men, not only content but 
positively happy, as the reader will see 
from the sequel of my story. 

We sailed on the twenty-second of De- 
cember, and from the moment we steamed 
out of the Golden Gate we encountered a 
northwesterly gale that kept us company 
all the way across the Pacific until we 
reached Yokohama _ twenty-eight days 
later. The seas were running mountain 
high, and the steamer being gmall, having 
a full cargo on board and lying very deep in 
the water, the seas were constantly wash- 
ing over the deck, so that except on two 
or three occasions it was impossible to take 
an airing outside the deckhouse. Excepte 
when we were asleep in our staterooms 
or having our meals in the dining saloon 
we spent almost all our time sitting on the 
benches in the aforementioned social hall, 
telling stories and listening to them and 
discussing every possible subject under the 
sun. 

Among the passengers was a young man 
hailing from one of the Western States— 
if I am not mistaken, Nebraska—who was 
an expert in the sugar-refining business 
and was going out to practice his profe s- 
sion in Manila. He was a very nice 
young fellow, but a regular landlubber, 
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never having been even near the sea, and 
perhaps a little fresh. So when we were 
getting near the hundred and eightieth de- 
gree of longitude, which is about midway 
between America and Japan, we made up a 
little conspiracy for the purpose of having 
some innocent fun with our young and in- 
experienced fellow passenger. 

The night before the day we were to cross 
that particular degree of longitude one of 
us at dinner asked the captain, who, with 
the purser, was also in the secret, at what 
time the next day we would cross the merid- 
ian and strike the ocean post office so as to 
be in time for mailing out letters to Amer- 
ica. We noticed our young friend the 
sugar man looking up from his soup plate 
with an expression of intense interest, and 
when the purser said that we should have 
our ered. ready for mailing by eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon so as not to miss 
the chance of dropping our letters into the 
mail box on the buoy, which we would 
probably pass about noon, he asked for 
some explanation as to how this so-called 
ocean post office was managed, 

Then the purser said: ‘It’s very simple; 
the hundred and eightieth degree being 
the halfway house, so to speak, between 
America and Japan, there is a large buoy 
anchored in the ocean, containing a post- 
office box into which letters from outgoing 
steamers are dropped and taken up when 
the incoming steamer passes the buoy.” 

Then our young friend asked whether 
letters would have to be provided with 
American or English stamps; to which the 
purser made reply that, though the proper 
thing to use was American stamps, how- 
ever, this being an English vessel, English 
stamps would do as well, and that he was 
able to provide them in any desired quan- 
tity. Then we continued carrying on a 
pretended serious conversation on the sub- 
ject of this post office, the time when it had 
been established, the great convenience it 
had proved to be for the traveling public, 
and so on. 

The result was that when we had 
finished our dinner and had gone to spend 
the rest of the evening in the social hall 
our sugar friend did not join us but stayed 
behind in the dining saloon and became 
very busy writing letters until bedtime. 
The next morning the purser, who was a 
jovial Irishman and enjoyed the joke hugely, 
told us that before going to bed our 
sugar friend had come to his oftice and 
brought him about a dozen letters, bought 
the necessary stamps, and asked him to 
have them mailed the next day. Then, 
seeing that the idea of the ocean post office 
had met with so much unexpected success, 


he thought we might carry the joke a little | 


further and suggested that a little before 
noon we should rig up a telescope with a 
thread stretched across the lens and then 
ask our young friend to just have a look 
at the meridian. 

Now this turned out to have put it on 

little too thick, and our young friend 
began to see that we were, metaphorically 
speaking, pulling his leg. However, he 
did not say anything except that the thing 
that he had seen through the spyglass 
looked to him more like an ordinary thread 
than a meridian. 
lunch—or to tiffin, as that meal is called in 
the Far East—the purser asked to be al- 
lowed to read to us a letter he had just re- 
ceived. At first we thought he had hit on 
some new dodge in connection with the 
ocean post office, but it turned out to be a 
letter from our sugar friend, in which he 
said that of course he had never been 
taken in for a single moment, but he had 
guessed at once that the passengers wished 
to have some fun, which he certainly would 
have been the last one to wish to spoil, and 
that therefor2 he had pretended, and he 
hoped quite successfully, to have swal- 
lowed all the fish stories that he had been 


When we went down to | 
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told about the ocean post office, the merid- | 


ian, and so forth. His letter was received 
with great applause; we called for some 
champagne and drank his health, wishing 
him good luck in the sugar-refining busi- 
ness, and the utmost cordiality prevailed 
all round. But he had given the purser 
eleven letters with stamps pasted on, all 
the same. 

The reader will see that in spite of our 
enforced confinement in a very narrow 
space in an old cargo boat that was some- 
times rolling and pitching furiously, what 
with story telling, occasional practical 
jokes, and sometimes even quite intelligent 
conversations, we managed to have quite a 
pleasant time; and when on the twenty- 
ninth day we steamed up the Bay of 
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Get More 
For Your 
Tire Dollars 


REINFORCE your 
worn or weakened 
casings. Slip a Racine 
Supreme Tire Reliner 
inside. It fits snug and 
smooth against the inner 
surface, and re-inforces 
the whole tire, thus add- 
ing good mileage, far 
out of proportion to the 
reliner's cost. 


Note the upper picture. 
Itshowshowthemultiple 
plies of best rubberized 
fabric are scientifically 
overlapped in just the 
right width to gain 
maximum strength. 


It will pay you to know the 
whole line of Racine Su- 
preme Tire Sundries, made 
and Extra Tested in Racine 
Rubber Company factories. 
The good tire dealers in 
your locality can supply you. 


RACINE RUBBER CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Makers also of the famous Racine 
**Country Read’’ and Racine 


**Malti-Mile’’ Cord Tires 


Fits in like this, re- 
inforcing the worn 
casing, making it 
ready immediately 


for new service. 
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Yokohama we were all of us heartily sorry 
to leave the old ship to which we had be- 
come positively attached. 

However, I was very happy indeed to 
find myself again with my dear old friends 
in my old familiar surroundings. It was 
like a real home-coming, and I soon settled 
dewn to the old quiet and pleasant life. 
My chief’s wife would chaff me a good deal 
about my nautical experiences, of which I 
had been boasting a little. She used to tell 
the story about my having got so much 
used to the seas washing against the port- 
hole of my stateroom that I could not sleep 
unless a Japanese coolie, whose services I 
had engaged for the pur , was throwing 
bucketfuls of water against the window of 
my bedroom all through the night. My 
chief's children had grown in the meantime, 
one had been added to the number, and 
they were all the sweetest little girls imag- 
inable. So we resumed the even tenor of 
our quiet happy life, quite unconscious of 
the approach of the catastrophe that was 


| already so near. 


On a March morning in 188i I had to 
go to Yokohama on some business, and on 
driving down the street bordering on the 
seashore I accidentally looked at the bay 
and suddenly noticed that the flags on the 
Russian admiral’s flagship were being 
slowly hauled down to half-mast and the 
yards were being crossed, which move- 
ments were followed by all the naval ves- 
sels of various nations anchored in the 
roadstead. The thought at once flashed 
through my mind: “The Emperor isdead!” 

I hurried home and found that a cable 
had been received at the legation in the 
morning shortly after I had started for 
Yokohama, announcing the assassination 
of Alexander II, which had taken place the 
day before. Our consternation was ex- 
treme. We felt it as an irreparable na- 
tional misfortune and a sinister omen for the 
future of our country. This feeling of con- 
sternation seemed to be shared by foreign- 
ers of all nationalities as well, and we were 
being overwhelmed with assurances of 
deep sympathy and sincere condolence. 

In the preceding chapter I have dwelt 
at length on the developments which led 
up to the catastrophe of the Emperor’s as- 
sassination on the very day when he had 
signed the manifesto which meant the first 
step in the direction of a gradual introduc- 
tion of a constitutional régime, At the first 
moment the government, as well as the 
people, was as if paralyzed with horror by 
the awful character of the crime and the 
fear of its incalculable consequences. All 
sorts of hasty, ill-considered and panicky 
measures were taken at once by the govern- 
ment, which did not serve any ul pur- 
pose and only disclosed the extent to which 
the authorities had lost their heads, 

Fortunately the new Sovereign, Alex- 
ander III, was a man of sturdy character, 
strong unshakable will, and absolutely 
straightforward honesty of purpose. His 
attitude was one of sorrowful but impos- 
ing dignity, and at the same time of firm 
and calm resolution, which contributed 
much toward allaying public excitement 
and apprehension. 

Rumors of the existence of an important 
manifesto, signed by the late Emperor be- 
fore his tragic end, soon spread among the 
people, but nothing was known about its 
contents, and public curiosity was much 
exercised over the question whether it 
would be confirmed and published by the 
new sovereign. As I was then far away in 
Japan I did not learn until much later of 
all the developments that had been taking 
place in those fateful days when the des- 
tiny of Russia was hanging in the balance, 
Some twenty years after the catastrophe 
the late Emperor Alexander III’s younger 
brother, the Grand Duke Vladimir, a man 
of great intelligence, of a liberal turn of 
mind and profoundly devoted to his eider 
brother and sovereign, told me, in speak- 
ing of that eventful time, that one evening 
some ten or fourteen days, if I remember 
rightly, after the tragic end of Alexander 
II, he had received a short note from the 
Emperor in which he wrote: “‘I have made 
up my mind at last to confirm and publish 
our father’s manifesto, and I feel happy 
now, as if a heavy load had been taken off 
my shoulders,” 

bv pm rg & before this momentous 
decision could have taken effect the Em- 
pee was approached by that notorious 

igoted reactionary, M. Pobiedonostsef, 
then holding the office of procurator of the 
Holy Synod, with the most earnest and 
weighty representations to the effect that 
he, as the reigning sovereign, whatever his 
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personal preferences might be, had no 
right to deprive his future successor, the 
heir to the throne, of even the smallest tit- 
tle of the inheritance of illimited power 
which would be rightfully coming to him 
under the fundamental laws of the land. 

The Emperor, who was not gifted with a 
very clear insight in matters of statecraft, 
but was imbued with a sincere and pro- 
found reverence for the law, allowed him- 
self to be shaken in his resolve by the 
specious arguments of M. Pobiedonostsef, 
who might justly be called the evil genius 
of Russia. The result was that Alexander 
II’s intended manifesto was suppressed, 
and instead appeared a manifesto in 
which the new Emperor announced his 
firm intention to govern the country in 
strict accordance with the traditions of his 
forefathers. The manifesto had been 
drafted and submitted to the Emperor’s 
signature by the procurator of the Hol 
Synod without the knowledge of his po d 
leagues; whereupon the three liberal min- 
isters, Count Loris-Melikoff, M. Abaza, 
and General Miliutine, asked to and were 
allowed to resign. 

The effect of the appearance of this mani- 
festo belied the apprehensions entertained 
in liberal circles lest it might lead to a 
recrudescence of revolutionary activity. 
The very temerity under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the Emperor’s resolve, his 
undaunted courage with which, undeterred 
by the catastrophe that seemed to have 
shaken the throne to its very foundation, 
he had determined to uphold the principle 
of eae, produced a profound im- 
pression. The firm and unequivocal lan- 
guage of the manifesto was undoubtedly 
hailed with profound satisfaction by the 
overwhelming majority of the Russian 
people. It restored confidence in the un- 
shaken power of the government, in the 
security of the state, and the stability of the 
existing social order. 

It seems to me that a similar feeling was 
largely shared by the outside world as well. 
A nation numbering some hundred and 
fifty millions and occupying not only the 
greater part of the European Continent but 
almost one-seventh part of the surface of 
the inhabitable globe, represents too large 
a factor in the history of the world for its 
condition and destiny to be a matter of in- 
difference to the rest of mankind. When 
the blind passions born of the world war 
shall have calmed down it will be realized 
that the destruction and dismemberment 
of the Russian Empire and the abandon- 
ment of the Russian nation to anarchy and 
civil war mean an unmitigated disaster for 
all Europe. 

Unfortunately western public opinion 
and, following its lead, part of the Russian 
intelligentzia are inclined to forget that 
the bulk of the Russian nation, the main- 
stay of her power and prosperity—in other 
words, the Russian peasantry—little more 
than half a century ago was still slaves, 
though euphemistically called serfs; that 
slavery is a subtle poison that affects the 
mentality of the slave as well as that of the 
master, and that with the exception of an 
infinitely thin layer of high-grade civiliza- 
tion on top the Russian people are as little 
ripe now as the English people of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century would be for 
the political institutions and the political 
life of the western world of our days. 

It stands to reason, however, that though 
a sudden and complete abandonment of an 
age-long system of government which un- 
questionably had built up and consolidated 
an immense empire and was the only means 
of kolding together its heterogeneous com- 
ponent parts could only lead to, as indeed 
it has led to, a catastrophe, still, on the 
other hand, the obstinate persistency in 
withholding the reasonable concessions 
which the spirit of the times imperatively 
demanded was bound in the end to have 
no less fatal consequences. The so-called 
intelligentzia was but a shade less dis- 
qualified than the popular masses for the 
onerous task of assuming the responsibility 
for the destiny of a great empire. 

Recent events have proved it, one would 
think, to the satisfaction of the most con- 
vinced believer in the magic virtue of 
unrestricted democracy. The representa- 
tives of the educated classes, the Duma 
leaders, when power was literally thrust 
upon them, could only demonstrate their 
utter incompetence simply to maintain 
themselves in power for any length of time, 
let alone to ge pe an immense empire. Lit- 
tle else could, of course, have been ex 
from people who, owing to the conditions 
of Russian life, could never have had any 
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opportunity of acquiring even the most 
limited experience in the handling of af- 
fairs of state, from any participation in 
which they had always been excluded. 
To deny ae such participation to 
a class which, though still far from being 
as numerous as the corresponding class in 
western countries, had begun to acquire 
considerable and ever-growing influence 
on public opinion was certainly the very 
worst possible policy. 

Count Loris-Melikoff’s plan of reform, 
by opening the doors of the Council of the 
Empire to elected representatives of the 
educated and property-owning class, by 
granting them the right of participation— 
be it even merely a consultative participa- 
tion—in the legislative labors of the govern- 
ment, would have enabled them gradually 
to acquire such experience in the transac- 
tion of affairs of state as would have 
prepared them for the task in store for 
them in the natural development of events, 
that of becoming some day the leaders of 
the nation. The failure of the Emperor 
Alexander III to adopt and carry through 
this plan of reform was, in the opinion of 
the great majority of my thinking fellow 
count en, the direst misfortune that 
could have befallen our country; not the 
least so because he was the only man who 
could have done it successfully. His pro- 
found reverence for the law, his limpid, 
straightforward honesty of purpose, and 
his unwavering firmness would have as- 
sured the loyal establishment and the 
permanence of the reformed order of things. 
The absence of these qualities in his un- 
fortunate successor, it was, that led ulti- 
mately to the catastrophe in which he 
perished himself, and with him the woman 
who ruined his life and the poor innocent 
martyred ones whom he loved so dearly, the 
catastrophe which destroyed the Empire 
and shattered the nation. 

Early in January, 1882, my chief, M. de 
Struve, was appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States, and sailed for San Fran- 
cisco on one of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company’s boats—if I am not mistaken 
the same old City of Tokio which had 
brought me to Japan six years before. I 
was again left in charge of the legation for 
another term of two years, a very favorable 
chance for a young beginner in the diplo- 
matic career. Moreover, a conference hav- 
ing been opened for the revision of the 
treaties between Japan and the foreign 
Powers I had been appointed to represent 
Russia at the conference even a couple of 
weeks before my chief’s departure for his 
new post. 

The object of the conference on the part 
of the Japanese Government was to obtain 
a revision of the existing treaties in a sense 
favorable to their desire to be treated on a 
footing of equality with the Western Pow- 
ers. These treaties dated back to the time 
before the restoration of the Mikado’s 
power. except a few, such as the Austro- 

ungarian treaty of 1869, and they all 
contained the so-called “‘most favored 
nation clause,”’ so that practically the stipu- 
lations of the various treaties were all 
identical in their effect. None of these 
treaties contained any provisions whatever 
as to their duration, nor in regard to a 
possibility of their revision by mutual 
agreement after a certain lapse of time. 
Ever since the first embassy had been sent 
to Europe and America in 1873 by the 
Mikado’s government, efforts had been 
made to obtain the consent of the Powers 
to proceed to such a revision, but these 
efforts had proved unsuccessful. 

The most objectionable feature of the 
treaties from the Japanese point of view 
were: The absence of any provision for 
their termination or periodical revision; 
the immutable fixing of a customs tariff 
establishing import duties limited to five 
per cent ad valorem; and the absolute ex- 
emption of subjects of foreign Powers, of 
their persons as well as their properties, 
from Japanese jurisdiction, this last being 
the most galling of all to the national pride 
of the Japanese. 

In 1878 the United States, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the American Minister, 
Mr. Bingham, had broken loose from the 
policy of codperation in all matters of 
general interest which theretofore had been 
pursued by all the foreign Treaty Powers, 
and had concluded a treaty with Japan by 
which the right of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to establish customs duties on a basis 
of autonomy was recognized. But this 
treaty contained a stipulation providing 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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for its not going into effect until similar 
treaties were concluded with the other 
Powers, and it therefore remained inopera- 
tive 

At last the reluctance of the Western 
Powers, headed as always by Great Britain, 
to approach this question of the revision of 
the treaty was overcome and a conference 
assembled in January, 1882, at Tokio under 
the presidency of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Inouye, and composed of the 
representatives of all the Treaty Powers. 

The negotiations at first seemed to pro- 
ceed smoothly enough, as on the tariff 
question no fundamental differences were 
conference, the president 
lisclaiming any intention of establishing 
a protective tariff, and the proposals of 
the Japanese Government to raise the 
tariff on imports to about ten per cent ad 
valorem being quite moderate. But when 
after about four months of protracted ne- 
gotiations, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
brought forward a novel scheme of juris- 
diction doing away entirely with the ex- 
territoriality of foreigners and consular 
jurisdiction it became clear that he had 
overrated either the disposition of the 
British Government to favor the Japanese 
plan of emancipation from the restrictions 
of the treaties or else the influence which 
the friendly attitude of the American 
Minister could have exerted on the deci- 
sions of the conference. 

Though the president’s proposals were 
received with applause by the American 
Minister the other representatives de- 
clared they were obliged to report them 
for the consideration of their governments, 
and the British Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, 
stated at once his disagreement with the 
Japanese plan and reserved to himself the 
right to present to the conference his ob- 
jections in writing. He did so later onina 
very able, exhaustive and closely reasoned 
memorandum, to which no adequate an- 
swer could be made under then existing 
conditions 

Thus it came about that the premature 
attempt of the Japanese Government to 
obtain the desired release from the restric- 
tions imposed on Japan by the existing 
treaties ended in failure, and the confer- 
ence separated in July after about five 
months of fruitless labor, without hav- 
ing achieved any positive result. 

Even the tariff remained altogether un 
altered. 

In connection with this abortive 
ference | would mention a rather amusing 
circumstance. I had an intimate friend 
in the person of the Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires, the Chevalier Martin Lan- 
ciarez 

Being also my next-door neighbor, the 
grounds of our legations being separated 
only by a garden wall, he used to be al- 
most daily my guest at dinner, just as I 
used to be his at luncheon. Like many of 
his countrymen who believe in jettatura, 
and so on, he cultivated a great number of 
superstitions, and when I chaffed him on 
the subject he would accuse me of having 
the worst of all superstitions— that of not 
having any 

One of his 
number thirteen, 


expressed at the 


con- 


ones concerned the 
to such an extent that 
he would always, on coming into my 
dining room, carefully count the oranges 
or bananas or apples on my dinner table, 
and when he discovered there were thir- 
teen of them he would request permission 
to eat one of them before sitting down to 
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his dinner. His despair, therefore, was 
very great when it turned out that we 

were to be just thirteen at the conference 
table, the Assistant Minister of Foreign 
Affairs having claimed a seat at that festive 
board. His only consolation was that there 
was to be in the same room a side table for 
the accommodation of the secretaries and 
that the fates might perhaps, by counting 
them in, relieve him of the danger of being 
one of the thirteen candidates for joining 
the majority. The fates did prove kind 
to him, and he survived, as far as I know, 
some twenty years, that cruel experience 
of five months’ constant apprehension of 
sudden death. 

I had another experience, also in con- 
nection with the conference, but this time 
a linguistic one. This is the way it came 
about: By a well-established custom, at all 
diplomatic conferences the language used 
is French, which for two centuries has been 
considered to be the international language 
of diplomacy. 

At the Tokio conference, however, the 
three leading members—I mean the 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Inouye; the British Minister, Sir Harry 

*arkes, and the American Minister, Judge 

Bingham, the latter two representing the 
two Powers having the most important 
commercial interests in Japan—could not 
speak French. 

They even could not understand it when 
spoken, txcept to some extent Sir Harry 

-arkes 

There naturally was a great deal of dis- 
cussion, as both the British and the Amer- 
ican Ministers, being very able men and 
experienced debaters, had a great deal to 
say, each for his side. The American 
Minister openly favored the Japanese side, 
whereas the other representatives either 
considered Sir Harry Parkes as their 
spokesman or, like myself, were bound to 
observe a discreet reserve, perhaps slightly 
tinged in favor of the Japanese contentions. 
These discussions were always carried on in 
English. But the protocols of the sittings 
had to be drawn up in both French and 
English. 

The stenographic records therefore had 
to be translated into French before being 
embodied in the final official protocol for 
the signature of the members of the con- 
ference. 

This work, which had to be done very 
carefully, was intrusted to a committee of 
three, composed as follows: The secretary 
interpreter of the British Legation, Mr. 
Satow, who in later years, as Sir Ernest 
Satow, was British Minister in Japan; a 
very good French scholar, the Abbé 
Evrard, interpreter to the French Lega- 
tion, who knew the English language per- 
fectly; and myself as umpire, so to speak, 
as I was considered to possess an equal 
command of both languages. We three 
used to meet at my house at luncheon al- 
ways on the days following the sittings of 
the conference and to spend frequently the 
whole afternoon, sometimes until dinner- 
time, in working hard at the translation 
into French of the English text furnished 
to us by the stenographers. 

rhe difficulties we had to surmount were 
sometimes very great when we had to at- 
tempt to render into decent French some 
of the expressions and forms of speech 
current in English when dealing with tar- 
iff questions and other commercial matters, 
so that occasionally we felt like cursing, 
without of course giving vocal expression 
to that feeling, the memory of the late 
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lamented architect who conceived the plan 
of building the Tower of Babel and thereby 
assumed part of the guilt of all the strife 
and wars that since his time have desolated 
mankind. 

The failure of the conference to achieve 
the hoped-for result naturally caused much 
disappointment and irritation, and placed 
the Japanese Government in a rather em- 
barrassing position, inasmuch as it dis- 
closed the fruitlessness of all their en- 
deavor to raise their country to a standing 
of equality with the foreign Powers. Pop- 
ular irritation on this account grew apace 
as renewed endeavors to secure the revi- 
sion of the treaty met with a similar fate, 
until it culminated in an attempt on the 
life of Mr. Okuma—later Count and now 
Marquis Okuma—who was then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. A dynamite bomb was 
thrown into his carriage, with the effect 
that one of his legs was shattered and had 
to be amputated. 

He speedily recovered after the operation 
and is still, according to latest accounts, 
very much alive and active, though he is 
now eighty-one. 

When I called on him on my return to 
Japan as Minister in 1897 and compli- 
mented him on his hale and hearty ap- 
pearance in spite of his age he said laugh- 
ingly: ‘I owe all this to the loss of my leg, 
because, you see, Nature has provided 
man with vital force calculated for a given 
size of his body; therefore one of a man’s 
limbs being cut off, the expenditure of his 
supply of vital force is thereby reduced 
by so much, and consequently enables the 
rest of the body to last so much longer.” 

The theory sounds certainly cheerful and 
may be true if applied in careful modera- 
tion. 

At the time I am writing of—that is to 
say in the beginning of the ’80’s—the adop- 
tion not only of foreign institutions but 
also of foreign habits of life, clothes, cus- 
toms and even amusements was fostered 


by the government by every possible 
means. Mr. Inouye—later Count and 
Marquis—was then Minister of Foreign 


Affairs and was foremost in setting an ex- 
ample in this respect. He was childless 
himself, but he had an adopted son, Kat- 
sunoske, and an adopted daughter, whose 
Japanese name I do not remember but 
whom we all used to call Miss Bessie. 
They were both very charming young 
people, had been to school in England, 
spoke English perfectly, and were ex- 
tremely popular in foreign circles in Tokio. 
Their presence helped greatly to make the 
Minister’s house quite a center of socia- 
bility in the Western sense. 

As a next-door neighbor, the Russian 
Legation being situated across the street 
from the Foreign Office, I was a frequent 
guest of the pleasant family circle of the 
Inouyes. 

I remember one evening, when I was 
the only foreigner present, the conversa- 
tion having turned on the subject of the 
custom of ceremonial dances at European 
courts, I undertook to initiate the Minister 
himself, his family and the other guests 
into the mysteries of the French quadrille, 
which, when I returned to Japan as Min- 
ister fifteen years later, I found already 
quite acclimated in Tokio. 

My charming young friends, the adopted 
son and daughter of Mr. Inouye, who were 
not related to each other at all, though 
being, as is quite customary in Japan, 
adopted into the same family, were mar- 
ried a few years later, and I was delighted 
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when I was in London in the summer of 
1916 to find them as Marquis and Mar- 
chioness Inouye, presiding at the Japanese 
Embassy in Grosvenor Square. 

In the summer of 1883 the British Min- 
ister, Sir Harry Parkes, was transferred to 
Peking after eighteen years’ service as 
Minister to Japan. 

During his term of office he had wit- 
nessed the downfall of the Shogunate, the 
restoration of the Mikado and the birth 
of new Japan. 

In the beginning of the new régime, 
which he at once rightly judged would be 
a lasting one, disagreeing in this respect 
with the views of his French colleague, he 
had occasion frequently to render most 
valuable services to the rising Japanese 
statesmen. 

In later years, though the British Gov- 
ernment’s policy was primarily interested 
in maintaining intact all the restrictions 
which the original treaties imposed on the 
liberty of action of Japan, and though 
therefore the British representative was 
mostly compelled to act the unwelcome 
part of an energetic opponent of all 
Japanese endeavors to free themselves 
from these restrictions, Sir Harry Parkes 
nevertheless had been able all the time to 
assist the Japanese Government with most 
valuable advice in matters where his great 
ability and experience, his absolute in- 
tegrity and well-meaning helpfulness had 
been of the greatest service to them. 

These services were highly appreciated 
by the Japanese Government, and their 
appreciation found an eloquent expression 
many years later, on the occasion of Sir 
Harry Parkes’ death, in a dispatch of con- 
dolence addressed to the British Govern- 
ment. 

Faithful remembrance and loyal recog- 
nition of services rendered are among the 
most attractive traits of the Japanese na- 
tional character. 

I entertained the highest regard for Sir 
Harry Parkes, and he always treated me 
with the kindly friendliness so character 
istic of his disposition. Our personal rela 
tions had always been most cordial, but we 
had never had any occasion to touch upon 
the subject of the relations between our 
governments. When he was making his 
farewell calls and came to bid me good-by 
we had a little talk on this subject, in re- 
gard to which I think we were both agreed 
that the policy of covert antagonism be- 
tween them could do neither side any good. 
Speaking of the policy both governments 
were pursuing, or sonmed to be pursuing, 
in regard to Japan, he asked me what ob- 
ject our government could have in favor- 
ing to some extent the Japanese preten- 
sions, considering that the interests of all 
foreign powers in Japan were, after all, 
identical, and that Russia could not pos 
sibly wish to see Japan grow into a strong 
Power that might some day threaten her 
Far Eastern possessions. 

I could only reply that our government’s 
attitude was probably due more to a natu- 
ral inclination to favor the weaker side than 
to any conscious intention of antagoniz- 
ing the British Government's policy in 
Japan, and that at any rate such intention 
could hardly be incriminated to them with 
any more reason than a similar intention 
could be attributed to Great Britain on ac- 
count of her favoring Turkish interests in 
the Near East. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear in 
an early issue 
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Certified Bacon,aswellasCertified 
Ham and all other foods bearing 
the Wilson Label. This label is 
a constant assurance to you that 
the product has been handled 
with the respect your food 
deserves. 


It isan economy to buy the whole 
piece of Wilson’s Certified 
Bacon. Slice it as required. 
Each slice is fresh and firm, 
the remainder keeping sweet 
and retaining its mild, tempt- 
ing hickory-smoked flavor. 
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“And they never saw our show,” mur- 
mered one with a pout. 

“No,” answered the gallant officer, ‘‘and 
I'm sorry for them.” 

“Let's give it here, Miss Kemp,” cried 
the “gee” girl impulsively. ‘Let's get out 
and do our turn.” 

The brigadier coughed uneasily. The 
pair had played with a company of Y. M. 
C. A. entertainers for the men in the head- 
quarters town of his brigade that night and 
as an act of courtesy in return for a really 
fine performance— please understand that 
the brigadier would never, never have taken 
the ladies for a ride for any other reason 
he had offered to show them the outposts. 
But visiting the outposts and permitting 
them to give a show to a couple of dough- 
boys in the middle of the road were entirely 
different matters. However, he was a kindly 
soul, and when both artists came piling out 
of the car he cleared his throat and aided 
them without a word of protest. 

As for Hardtack and Wally, they waited 
in a daze. Was somebody trying to kid 
them, or was this real? 

It seemed real enough. One of the women 
stepped into the glare of the car lamps, made 
them a pretty bow and began to sing. She 
wore a fur coat whose purchase price would 
have bought a house and lot for Hardtack 
in his mountain-home town, and beneath it 
the sheen of her evening dress shone like 
silver. 

“Say, maybe she didn’t look like a million 
dollars!” he told his comrades in recount- 
ing the events of the night afterward 

Now Miss Kemp was a top-liner in her 
special art, but that happened to be concert 
singing, and the songs she chose to sing were 
like balloons to the two doughboys— far 
above their heads. However, they listened 
respectfully, and the brigadier chivalrously 
filled with loud applause the interval of 
silence that Sioned her effort. 

Before she could step back into the car 
there was a swish of skirts and the “gee” 
girl catapulted into the light. She was a 
human dynamo. With a reckless display of 
silk stockings she pirouetted up to Wally 
and bestowed a light pat on his tin hat. 
Hardtack she chucked under the chin, and 
that hard-boiled veteran felt a glow from 
the top of his dome clear to his heels. Then 
she began to tell stories—real stories 
stories with a kick to them, you know. 

In no time at all Hardtack and Wally for- 
got all about the brigadier; forgot the black 
tempestuous night; forgot the neutral zone 
and guard duty. You could have heard 
Hardtack's “Har, har!” half a mile. From 
stories she passed to imitations. Then she 
gave a recitation of a wop describing his 
first baseball game, which was a scream. 
And when she ended with a quick laugh and 
a little gasp for breath they bellowed for 
more. 

Say, kid,” cried Hardtack in his foghorn 
voice, “you're there! What's your name?” 

“*Mustard,"’shereplied. ‘“‘What'syours?” 

Both told her, and Wally went to some 
pains to give her his home address, men- 
tioning incidentally that he would be pleased 
to have her write, and if she did send hima 
letter he would sure reply to same and 
maybe dig up a few souvenirs for her. 
Thereupon the “gee” girl laughed again, 
gave each of them a little peck on the cheek 
and reéntered the car. 

When the visitors had gone they talked 
over the great event. 

“She's a bearcat and no mistake," said 
Wally with a sigh. “ But the other one was 
pretty fair, too, Hardtack.” 

“Yes,” assented his bunkie, 
nice lady. But,” he added judicially, 
cain’t sing worth a damn.” 

They meditated a while. 

“ All thesame,” remarked Hardtack, “I'll 
take back everything I ever done said about 
the Y. M. C. A.” 

Memories of Mustard haunted Wally to 
such an extent that Anna faded into the 
background for a few days. However, be- 
fore the company was relieved from outpost 
duty the German girl had him on the skids. 
That was Wally’s fatal weakness— he was 
always falling in love. Given a week's pro- 
pinquity to a skirt, and Wally would be 
plotting matrimony. That is to say, if the 
girl played her cards properly and kept him 
guessing; otherwise he immediately lost 
interest. 

The day before the company pulled out 
of Molsberg to return to a village ten kilo- 
meters back, Wally sought counsel. 


she’s a right 
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“Say, Hardtack,” he began, “‘what’s the 
law about a girl enterin’ the United States 
from Europe?” 

His bunkie chewed thoughtfully a while 
before giving answer. 

“What part of Europe?” he inquired. 

“*Well— Germany.” 

“If you mean Anna,” said Hardtack, 
‘nothin’ doin’. We got orders agin frater- 
nizin’, ain't we? I'll say we have! Well, 
that’d be fraternizin’. You cain’t marry 
her, Wally, and she couldn’t enter the 
U-nited States onless you did. So there you 
are.” 

“But after peace is signed — 
“You'll have another by that time 
maybe half a dozen,” retorted his friend 
calmly. “I swan, Wally, you're a helluva 
guy. How come you do like you do do? 
This gal Anna’s just a big healthy heifer.” 

“Cut that out right now,” cried Wally. 
“She's a fine girl and don’t you make any 
mistake. I admit she’s got a temper and 
acts stubborn sometimes, but work! Say, 
I never seen a woman work like she does in 
all my born days.” 

To which Hardtack replied: “‘ You could 
say the same thing about a mule. Turn over, 
Wally; you're on your back. Why, this is 
about the tenth gal you've aimed to git 
married to, and if any one of ‘em was to nail 
you on the street back home you'd make 
ike you didn’t know 'em.” 

“T would not!” 

“You would too! Most of these gals look 
good to us over here, Wally, because we 
ain’t got any real ones to compare ‘em with. 
I've noticed that the farther we git away 
from home the better they look tome. When 
a guy’s lonely or sick, Wally, most any 
woman can sneak up on his blind side. Yes, 
sir! My advice to you is to go and kiss 
Anna good-by and give her a fake address 
and then forgit it. And say—when you're 
about it, just give her a li'l’ hug for me too.” 

I regret to record that Wally did just that. 
For some months past Anna has been writ- 
ing faithfully to him, sending the letters to 
a section of the United States where Wally 
is wholly unknown; and her reproaches are 
growing bitter over his long, inexplicable 
silence. 

The company went into billets in a small 
village and settled down to the monotonous 
grind of training. Replacement men were 
arriving in batches; quite a percentage of 
the company was green. Some of the veter- 
ans drifted in from hospitals, cured of their 
wounds and anxious for a look at Germany. 
Having had a look they promptly grew 
homesick and talked day and night about 
the prospects of the division’s return. The 
air was full of rumors; this or that division 
was about to move; surely such moves 
could only mean that the old Bearcat Divi- 
sion dome soon be going too! After all 
they'd done in the war the Gover’ment 
would never keep them in Europe until the 
last! 

Little else was talked of for a while. One 
of the cooks had it on unimpeachable au- 
thority that the division would be sent to 
Rooshia; he had been told so by a mule 
skinner, who had it straight from the chief 
of staff's orderly. They discussed this 
glumly over their beer, not knowing that 
the chief of staff's orderly had picked up the 
information at the headquarters troop's 
kitchen. The kitchens are clearing houses 
for rumors and gossip, so that when a sol- 
dier is inclined to doubt a report he dubs 
it company-kitchen stuff. 

The work was fairly hard. They did four 
hours of drill out in the training grounds at 
the foot of the big hill and another hour of 
strenuous recreation. And five hours of 
stiff physical exercise a day are as much as 
even a muscle-toughened doughboy cares 
to do as a daily routine. The trouble came 
after the day’s stint, for then the soldiers 
had nothing to do. They could not mingle 
with the native population, and sitting 
round a Gasthaus drinking watered beer 
and vinegary wine palls on active men. An 
occasional entertainment was provided by 
the Y. M. C. A., but it is manifestly impos- 
sible to furnish amusement for every unit 
of a division which is distributed over an area 
embracing a hundred towns, and so the vis- 
its of these troupes did little to break the 
tedium. 

“I wish,” said Hardtack, raising himself 
reluctantly from the blankets at 5:45 of a 
chill, misty morning— “I wish somebody’d 
choke that there windjammer to death. 
Wow, but I sure do hate to git up! I ain't 


” 


had enough sleep one night since I joined 
this man’s army.” 
Out in the street the bugler was blowing 
reveille. The boys have words for it: 
Oh, I can’t get’em up, I can't get'em up, 
I can't get 'em up this morning. 
I can't get'em up, I can't get’em up, 
I can’t get em up a-tall. 


No sooner had he finished in one place 
than he would move on to another and 
sound the call. There was absolutely no 
way of failing to hear him. He seemed to 
take a devilish delight in being insistent 
about it. And in a minute or two the street 
echoed to the clatter of mess tins and the 
crunch of heavily shod feet. There was 
much coughing and hacking and loud voices 
raised in profane queries and adjuration. 
“Everybody out,” bawled a sergeant, 
and there followed sleepy conversation and 
a few catcalls as the men lined up. 

Of all that he had to do, the most diffi- 
cult task for Hardtack was getting up in 
the morning. The other things were easy 
in comparison. He hated the bugler with 
an intense personal hatred. 

“When I git back to ol’ Tennessee, do 
you know what I aim to do?” he inquired 
of Wally. 

“You won't be able to—they’ll have pro- 
hibition then.” 

“No, sir, you've got me wrong. What 
I'm fixing to dois lay in bed till ten o'clock — 
or maybe noon—every morning for a month. 
Dog-gone, I'll lay in bed for a whole year! 
Maybe I won’t never git up!” 

In pursuance of this ambition to lie in 
bed he tried to take two shots of the para- 
typhoid serum, which was being admin- 
istered to everybody in the Third Army 
about this time, high or low and regardless 
of when it had been given previously. 
Many of the soldiers were laid by the 
heels; their arms swelled and they took to 
their beds mighty sick. 

Hardtack observed the effects with the 
liveliest satisfaction. 

‘One dose wouldn’t never hurt me,” he 
concluded. ‘‘ The last time I hardly knowed 
it'd been done. But I reckon two would 
about turn the trick. How d’you feel now, 
buddy?” 

The soldier in the adjoining bed groaned. 

“Gee, I'm awful sick!” 

“How'd they give it to you?” 

“They got a needle about the size of a 
gaspipe,” said the doughboy. “The pill 
sergeant holds it and then Old Sawbones 
hammers it in with a mallet.” 

Undaunted by this veracious report 
Hardtack fell blithely in line and took his 
shot with no misgivings. Having received 
it he pulled down his sleeve, rolled up the 
other and crowded in near the end of the 
line in order to obtain a second. 

“IT may never get a Croix de Guerre,” 
he heard the doctor say as he neared him, 
“but I’ve got one distinction that makes 
me a marked man.” 

“What's that?” asked his assistant with 
a laugh. 

‘I’m the only medico in the reserve corps 
who didn’t throw up a thirty-thousand- 
dollar practice to join the Army.” 

Just then Hardtack presented himself. 

“Hold on!” cried the doctor, glancing at 
him. “Hold on a minute! Weren’t you up 
here just a few minutes ago?” 

Somebody close to Hardtack sniggered 
and the jig was up. He pulled down his 
sleeve and fell out, The doctor chuckled 
and let him go. 

Pay day arrived and the pair became 
reconciled to their lot for a space of twenty- 
four hours. There was a horse show on at 
division headquarters and Hardtack con- 
ceived the idea that they might build up 
their scanty store of marks by betting on 
the events. But in this undertaking he per- 
mitted his natural fondness for mules to 
run away with his judgment, freely laying 
his and Wally’s money on a team of strap- 
ping hybrids which wore three service chev- 
rons on their blinders. A horse team beat 
them; not that they were any better, or 
even as good, but mules don’t show against 
horses in competition. 

“You're a fine picker, you are, ain’t 
you?” scoffed Wally. ‘‘Why, they didn’t 
even get in the money! What’re we going 
to do now? Hey? Fifteen marks is every 
bean I got left.” 

“Well, you got me beat. I’ve got 
twelve.” He suggested hopefully: ‘“‘ May- 
be we could git hr game goin’.” 
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“Not a chance. I tried to horn into a 
game in message center yesterday and none 
of ’em would stand for it.” 

The significance of their comrades’ reluc- 
tance to shoot dice with them did not hurt 
their feelings except so far as it shut off a 
source of revenue. 

“How about Holy Joe?” 
ferred to the chaplain. 

‘Nothin’ doin’,”” rejoined Hardtack dis- 
piritedly. ‘‘I tried to make a touch on him the 
other night and he wanted to know if we’d 
kept a record of how much we owe him.” 

The fact of the case was that the chap- 
lain had been moved to make several small 
loans to Hardtack on the assumption that 
he discerned symptoms of regeneration in 
that person. Perhaps these symptoms were 
not consciously simulated. They may have 
had their source in remorse for recent back- 
slidings. Again they may have sprung 
from Hardtack’s total inability to be other- 
wise than good, because he was busted. 
However that may be, no sooner did the 
doughboy find himself in possession of 
beaucoup francs than he returned lightly to 
his sinful ways. So when Hardtack made 
another appeal the chaplain regarded him 
with a cold and suspicious eye. 

Something had to be done and Wally hit 
upon the idea of entering the boxing tour- 
nament. Being a husky middleweight and 
a willing mixer he made an instantaneous 
appeal to the manager’s eye, and a lucky 
swing which put out a far more scientific 
aspirant in a trial bout clinched the matter. 

“He doesn’t know anything about the 
game,” remarked the manager, “ but he can 
take punishment and he’s got a punch that 
will bring home the bacon every time— if he 
can land it.” 

Accordingly Wally went into training, 
assisted by Hardtack, who knew rather less 
about handling a boxer than he did of the 
domestic policy of the Peruvians. How- 
ever, it got them out of a lot of the routine 
work, which was their main purpose. 

The bouts were held in a ring on a raised 
platform in the middle of the athletic field 
at division headquarters and Wally won 
two of the elimination bouts. Mais, oui 
he did. His opponents defaulted; one on 
account of a sprained ankle and the other 
because he had overstayed his leave. 

Such was the psychological effect of 
these effortless victories, however, that he 
and his bunkie became firmly persuaded 
that Wally had the division championship 
sewed up, and plunged for all they could 
beg and borrow. 

His opponent was a boy from the field 
artillery. He knocked Wally down twice in 
the first round and almost through the 
ropes in the second. Still Hardtack main- 
tained his optimism, yelling to Wally to git 
in one from the hip—just one—and he’d 
contribute a gates ajar wreath to the field 
artillery. And Wally did his best. He came 
boring in for more, his arms flailing wildly, 
connected with a right uppercut whose 
force shook a grunt out of the artillery- 
man—and when he came to the crowd was 
dispersing and all bets had been paid. 

Hardtack displayed his sympathy in 
characteristic fashion. 

“Who's agoin’ to pay me what I lost? 
Hey? As a prize fighter, Wally, you'd 
make a swell hodcarrier.”’ 

They relapsed into their normal state 
one of penniless watchful waiting. And 
about this time an organized band of thieves 
started operations in the American area. 
Not only did they rob German merchants 
and farmers of hoarded money, but stole 
from the quartermaster stores. So skill- 
fully and systematically was it done that 
the intelligence section concluded that pro- 
fessional crooks headed the band, for in a 
force of hundreds of thousands of men all 
sorts and shades can be found. 

News of these depredations gradually fil- 
tered down to the ranks and the doughboys 
speculated freely on who the guilty parties 
might be. Every soldier who spent money 
generously was watched. A hundred clews 
were found and followed but all to no avail. 
The thefts went on, and G2 was no nearer 
a solution of the mystery than when it be- 
gan its investigations. 

Of two things they felt certain: The 
thieves were hiding the stolen money in- 
stead of spending it; and the stuff pilfered 
from the quartermaster stores was being 
sold to the Germans beyond No Man’s 
Land. Yet the German authorities could 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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If you prefer a sour 
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water, a little lime or 
lemon juice 
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wonderful beverage made from the luscious fresh fruit flavor is best tasted when served Pi” Products 
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End Every Corn Before 
You Fit a Shoe 
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Week-Old Corns 


Should Be Unthinkable 








These positive facts are now known to 
millions: 

The pain of a corn can be instantly 
stopped, and forever. 

The corn itself can be ended completely, 
and usually in two days. 

The method is scientific. It consists of 
attaching a Blue-jav plaster, forgetting the 
corn, and letting things take their course. 

The results have been proved by experience. 


BA Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


They have been proved to so many people 
that corns are now comparatively uncommon. 


Corn aches are needless. 

Paring corns is folly. 

Old-time harsh and mussy treatments have 
no place today. 


You will know these facts, and quickly, 
if you ‘ll try a Blue-jay on one corn. Do it 
tonight, and the whole corn question will 
settle itself forever. 


Stops Pain Instantly— 
Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
throw no light on how it was 
done. They maintained close 
surveillance over their mer- 
chants and civil population, 
but reported that no American food 
was being offered for sale in that vicinity. 

“They're a pretty slick crowd,” 
concluded G2. ‘They’re running this 
stuff back into the interior and selling 
it where the authorities don’t know any- 
thing about the thefts.” 

On a crisp, sunshiny Sunday morning 
Hardtack and Wally issued from their vil- 
lage and struck off toward the hills. No- 
body saw them go, The day was theirs to 
do with as they chose. Most of the dough- 
boys would go visiting in some other town, 
following the soldier’s custom of always 
hitting for some place where he isn’t, re- 
gardless of its attractions. 

They carried their rifles. There was no 
occasion for going armed and had they 
been perceived the pair would have been 
questioned closely as to what they had in 
mind. But let us be frank about this ex- 
cursion: Hardtack and Wally were wishful 
to shoot a deer; or—better still—a wild 
boar. Shooting game was strictly forbid- 
den, but that worried them very little. 

“If they catch us,” said Hardtack as 
they went along, “I'll tell ’em it run up 
and begun to chaw on your laig and you 
just naturally had to shoot it in self- 
de fense as 

“*That’s all right for the boar,” 
Wally, “‘but you couldn’t get away with 
that stuff about a deer.” 

To which his bunkie replied comfortably: 
“Oh, well, we ain’t shot one yet. But I 
mind once when we was in France a coupla 
boys went out shootin’ and killed a fine big 
deer. Well, they went back and brung a 
stretcher to fetch it in and was crossin’ a 
road when who should come along but the 
gen’ral himself with a flock of colonels and 
majors with him. As soon as they seen the 
Ol’ Man these guys put down the stretcher 
and covered that there deer with a blanket. 

“Just then the Ol’ Man spots ’em. 
‘What’ve you got there?’ he says. The 
blood was tricklin’ down from the stretcher. 

“*A man killed up the road, sir,’ says 
one of ’em. ‘High explosive, sir. All cut 


responded 


Ip. 

PoWell. the gen’ral looks at the blanket 
and shakes his head. ‘Poor feller,’ he says. 
‘But he died like a hero.” And then he 
salutes the stretcher, and all them colonels 
and majors do the same, and the dough- 
boys carry the dog-goned deer to the 
comp’ny kitchen. True as I’m standin’ 
here.” 

Not a sign of game did they find, but 
along about noon they struck a fairly good 
road through the woods and followed it. 
Suddenly Hardtack halted and jerked Wally 
back behind a tree. Out from a faint 
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wagon track on their right 
and ahead of them debouched 
a native cart drawn by a pair 

of shaggy Russian ponies 
there are still many captured 
Russian animals in Germany. 
It was loaded high with boxes 
and tins, all neatly piled so as 
to permit the maximum load. 
Hardtack was breathing 
like a horse with the heaves. 
“It’s them,” he whispered, 
his mouth close to Wally’s ear. 
‘* Lay low and we'll nab ’em.” 
A man in rough civilian 
clothing was driving. A 
second, also dressed like a 
German civilian, trudged 
beside the cart. But there 
was no mistaking the 
types—no mistaking the 
army shoes they both 
wore. And thestuff on 
the cart was American, 
“Stick close to me 
and we'll trail ’em,” 

said Hardtack. 

Unconscious of the 
two sleuths a couple of 
hundred yards in rear, 
the men with the cart 


drove out of the 
woods, down asteep 
winding road, 
crossed a narrow 
open valley and entered a 
tiny hamlet. Once they 
had passed beyond the 
curves in the road Hardtack and Wally 
were obliged to pause lest they be discov- 
ered. But when they perceived that the 
cart turned into a yard in the village and 
did not come out again they both broke 
into a run and charged into the place 
without attempt at concealment. 

The driver of the cart and his companion 
were having some beer with the Biirger- 
meister and discussing certain details of a 
transaction in which they were engaged, 
when Hardtack and Wally burst into the 
room with rifles ready for business. 

“Come on,” boomed Hardtack, “kam- 
erad them hands!” 

Up went their arms and the rest was 
easy. While his bunkie kept the prisoners 
covered Wally relieved the two visitors of a 
couple of automatics, and then all five sat 
down to talk over the situation calmly and 
without heat. 

At first the driver and his confederate 
were for pretending that they did not un- 
derstand English, but they speedily dropped 
this pose and admitted they had been 
soldiers in the American Army. This con- 
fession was obtained through Wally hinting 
that a satisfactory arrangement among all 
parties might be arrived at if all the cards 
were laid on the table. 

Now a crook is always susceptible to the 
idea that all other men can be bought, and 
the pair grasped at the chance. They con- 
fessed that the stuff in the cart was to be 
sold to the Biirgermeister, and if Wally and 
Hardtack showed sense and kept their 
mouths shut they would split the money 
four ways. 

“That seems fair enough,” was Hard- 
tack’s only comment, with a glance at his 
friend. ‘‘ Anyhow, it’s all we need to know. 
Say, Wally, light out and find somebody to 
take these birds in, while I watch to see 
they don’t git away.” 
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Wally lost notimein obeying. He started 
at a lope along a road leading over the 
hills—not the one by which they had en- 
tered. And early in the afternoon he ar- 
rived at a crossroads on the other side. 
Here the road joined the main highway 
along which our trucks and cars moved. 

At this point he sat down to draw breath, 
for he had come much of the way at a jog 
trot. And while thus waiting along came an 
American automobile and in the automo- 
bile sat a colonel. Wally stepped into the 
middle of the road and stopped the car. As 
it came to rest with a grinding of brakes he 
recognized his own commanding officer. 
That was a great relief. It gave him confi- 
dence. 
“‘What’sthat?” cried the K. O. excitedly. 
You say you've got ’em in a town over 
yonder? Can we get there in the car? All 
right, Kelly. Turn round and let’s go! Get 
in here, lad. What outfit are you with and 
what’s your name?” 

Wally told him, and then stepped into 
the seat beside the driver. The colonel was 
very curious about certain other features of 
his story—such, for instance, as Wally’s 
reason for rouming about country on a 
Sunday morning with his rifle—but forbore 
to question in view of the larger issue. 

“You two stay right here on guard until 
I go back and send an escort and a truck,” 
he ordered, after viewing the prisamers and 
booty and probing to the bottom of the 
tale. ‘‘ Keep your eye peeled on the Biirger- 
meister too. Understand? You're not to 
leave this village under any circumstances, 
either of you, until I send for you. And 
stick close to the prisoners; never leave 
them alone a minute! Got that fixed in 
your minds?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ they answered. 

‘*Now, | want to caution you two men,’ 
he continued earnestly, *‘ because they may 

try to fool you. They arrested a rich 
merchant not long ago in Coblenz for 
smuggling in a bargeload of cognac, 
and put a man on guard. And what 
happened? Along came a messenger for 
the prisoner with word his wife was 
dying and wanted to see him to say 
good-by. So the poor boob consented 
to escort him to his house. 
They went there, and while the 
prisoner entered the bedroom 
to see his sick wife that soldier 
remained outside in the hall on 
guard. Well he’d be there still 
if they hadn’t sent to find him, 
for the prisoner never came 
out.” 

“Har, har!” from Hardtack. 

“Yes, you can laugh, but 
you'd have done the same thir g 
probably.” 

‘*No, sir! No, sir!”’ 

“Well, that’s the way I want you to feel. 
Never take your eyes off these men and 
stick right here until I send for you.” 

And with that the colonel hopped into 
his machine, cried ‘ Let’s go!” to the driver, 
and the car disappeared up the road. 

They did stick right there. With 
the dreadful example of the credu- 
lous Third Armysoldier freshin their 
minds, they never once permitted 
the prisoners to be alone. One of 
them kept constant watch. For 
twenty-seven days and twenty- 
seven nights they stood guard over 
the two deserters and the Biirger 
meister. 

For nobody arrived to relieve 
them—no escort, no truck to 
transport the stolen 
stuff. Whirling home- 
ward that Sunday 
afternoon the colonel’s 
car collided at a curve Rus. 
with a wagon hauling * fo 
a freshly cut flagpole, 








and when they pi ked se Tt 
him and Kelly from w* 
the ditch both were : 
immediately rushedto igs 
hospital. Kelly was . ¥ 
mortally hurt;thecolo- e 


nel so badly injured 
that he readily fell 
victim to pneumonia 
and hovered for days be- 
tween life and death. 
Conseque ntly nobody 
knew anything at all about 
Hardtack and Wally. 
Their company commander and the top 
sergeant knew only that they were absent, 
and because that had occurred once be- 
fore they jumped to conclusions and car- 
ried them A. W. O. L. 


Time and again during that long vigil, 
one sat beside the prisoners wit h weapon at 
hand, the other would walk to the edge of 
the village and stare up and down the road 
for sight of relief —but none came 

“You watch ’em and I'll go over to that 
crossroads and grab somebody. There’re al 
ways trucks going along that road,’’ Wally 
suggested, 

“Yeh! You remember what the Ol’ Man 
ordered,” objected his bunkie. ‘‘Some- 
thin’s happened, that's sure—but orders is 
orders. He told us not to move a foot out- 
side this burg until somebody come for us, 
so here we're goin’ to stay.”’ 

Their beards grew until Hardtack’s jaw 
and chin looked like a cactus. The hair 
hung long over their ears. Yet they stuck 
on the job. They had been told to guard 
prisoners and booty until sent for and they 
propose d to do it ‘till hell freezes over,” if 
nece gary they agreed Orders is orders 

After two weeks of expectant waiting 
both were dirty and unkempt and half 
crazy with loneliness and the hopelessness 
of their situation; but they never thought 
of forsaking their post. While one slept the 
other watched the prisoners. If it hap- 
pened to be Wally’s turn to keep an eye 
peeled on the deserters and the Biirger- 
meister Hardtack would rustle round to 
get whatever they required. 

Their food problem was simple. They 
lived in the Biirgermeister’s house and 
that functionary’s wife found and cooked 
their meals. She did this much against her 
inclination, but disobedience might have 
resulted in harm to her husband, so she re- 
sponded with eager docility whenever sum- 
moned, 

“Say,”” remarked one of the prisoners, 
*‘I'm sure gettin’ fed up on this chow. Why 
not open some of them tins of meat and 
tomatoes And there’s beans there 
ion” 

Hardtack turned on him a hard, expres- 
sionless eye. “‘That’s gover’ment stuff, 
ain’t it? It was stole, wasn’t it? And the 
colonel, he put us here to guard it, didn’t 
he?” 

“Sure he did! But he’s gone off and for- 
gotten all about us—if he air't dead by now” 

“‘He give us orders, didn't he?” contin- 
ued Hardtack. ‘‘Well!”’ 

And the American food in the cart re- 
mained untonched 

There was no possibility of diversion 
One had always to remain beside the pris 
oners. Never once did either of the pair 
neglect a precaution. Their rifles were con 
stantly ready. After a fortnight of this, 
both Hardtack and Wally kept hoping that 
one of the trio would start something and 
give them a chance to end the misery 

They tried to send a message but could 
not make anybody in the village under 
stand. Neither spoke a word of German 
and the two prisoners flatly declined to lend 
their linguistic talents to a step which 
would hasten their punishment. They could 
talk the language fluently, but informed 
Hardtack and Wally that they didn’t pro- 

pose to transiate 

f for them. It is 
probable that 
even this diffi 
culty might have 
been surmounted 
had not the sym 
pathies of the 
villagers been 
ith the Birger 
meister and his 
two confederates. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Evidently not a few of the inhabitants of 
the place were mixed up in the affair. 

So the days passed. The hamlet was off 
the beaten track and nobody ever seemed 
to pass through it except a wood hauler, 
and he never went farther than the forest 
on the hill. 

One night they started a game of craps, 
into which the prisoners entered with avid- 
ity. A search of the pair had brought to 
light only a few marks, but in the heat of 
play one of them abruptly tossed a wad of 
hundred-mark notes on the floor with the 
invitation: ‘‘ Help yourselves, doughboys!”’ 
Where he had kept it so long concealed was 
a puzzle. Hardtack was so bitterly cha- 
grined that he confiscated the entire roll on 
the spot and the game broke up in acri- 
monious debate. 

“We'll git that much out of it, anyhow,” 
he told Wally. ‘Eleven hundred and 
eighty marks! Boy howdy! That'll help 
some when we git back— if we ever do.” 

Meanwhile they were carried on the roll 
as being absent without leave; meanwhile 
their division was making preparations to 
pull out, preliminary to returning home via 
France. And there were Hardtack and 
Wally, stranded, sticking faithfully to their 
duty in a forgotten village because orders 
is orders. They used to say that Americans 
could never learn military discipline, but 
day after day during the war I saw the men 
of the Expeditionary Forces give proofs of 
fidelity and blind unquestioning obedience 
that were never surpassed by any troops 
in the world. 

Well, there the two stayed with their 
prisoners. All five soon grew heartily sick 
of one another. The deserters fairly hated 
the sight of their guards and had no hesita- 
tion in showing it and saying so; and even 
Hardtack and Wally fell to wrangling. But 
though isolation and monotony soured their 
tempers they acted as one in the perform- 
ance of duty, and their vigilance never re- 
laxed an iota, 

On the morning of the twenty-seventh 
day they heard a great noise of marching 
men and jolting wagons coming along the 
road from the southeast. And there, won- 
der of wonders, was an American battalion 
approaching in column of route. Wally 
rubbed his eyes, exclaimed “‘Shucks, I’m 
seein’ things!"’ Rubbed them again and 
then let out a whoop, Yes, that long, 
rippling, khaki-hued constrictor crawling 
toward the village was a column of Amer- 
ican troops! He gave a yell that broke into 
a sound like a sob and rushed to tell Hard- 
tack; and Hardtack, that he might see for 
himself, brought out the prisoners at the 
point of his rifle on the run. 

“What're you men doing here?” de- 
manded the snappy young major in com- 
mand when he glimpsed the derelicts. They 
were a sorry sight and one to sadden a 
young major’s heart. 

They told him, while the prisoners stood 
by in sullen silence. The Biirgermeister 
doffed his cap; that was his notion of win- 
ning favor. 

“Didn't you know your division was 
pulling out?” cried the major. ‘We're re- 
lieving them. You're going home!” 

* echoed the pair, and Hard- 


” 


“Home?” 
tack gulped. 


EVENING POST 


“Yes, you’re going home! So turn your 
prisoners and stuff over to me and I'll re- 
ceipt for them and you can join your outfit 
before it gets completely away from you.” 

Now one would naturally suppose that 
Hardtack and Wally fell on their knees in 
gratitude and accepted this offer; but they 
did nothing of the kind. The friends looked 
at each other questioningly—a long min- 
ute. 

Then, descrying from Wally’s expres- 
-_ perhaps that he was weakening, Hard- 
tack straightened and said to the major: 
“No, sir! I’m sorry, but we cain’t do it.’ 

Sharply: “‘Why can’t you do it? You 
heard me, didn’t you? 

“Yes, sir. But the colonel give us orders 
to stay here, no matter what, till he sent 
for us himself. And orders is orders, sir. 
When our own colonel gives ’em we cain’t 
take any from nobody else.” 

The major stared a moment; he seemed 
about to flay the hides off the pair, but 
thought better of it. A strange look came 
into his e yes; a strange note into his voice. 
He said quietly: “All right. Stick here 
until I can get to a telephone and I'll have 
somebody from your own organization come 
and fetch you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” they chorused. 

The adjutant of Hardtack’s division 
could hardly believe his ears when he heard 
over the telephone later that day: ‘‘Say, I 
found a couple of scarecrows belonging to 
the Infantry out in the woods on the 
way up here. They’re in a little village 
called X five kilometers north of Y, and 
they’ve got three prisoners and some stuff 
that was stolen from the quartermaster 
stores. . Huh? ... Yes. Sure, I 
offered to take over the prisoners and let 
them come in, but they wouldn’t do it. 
Said they had orders from their colonel. 
oe « Wate thetr ° Yes, the 

Infantry. They’ve been there twenty- 
seven days. I never saw suc h tramps in 
my life—hair as long as a goat’s. . 
What’sthat? . , or 2 
ona minute, there! 1 Don’t cut me off! 
hello, Main! . . No—oh, damn! 

Said Hardtack after the major and his 
battalion had disappeared: “Turn "em 
over to him, hey? 1 guess not! The Ol’ 
Man told us to stick to ’em an’ I aim to do 
it. NoS. O. S. major can blow in and give 
our division no orders.” 

Thus lightly did he refer to a very gallant 
officer and a division which had really 
acquitted itself creditably in the fighting. 
But such is divisional pride; and on esprit 
de corps the morale of an army is built. 
Both Hardtack and Wally were entirely 
convinced that their division was in a class 
by itself as combat troops. There were 
thirty-odd divisions in the A. E, F. whose 
members held to the same view. None of 
them will admit that the others ever came 
up on their right or left; their flanks were 
always left in the air and they had to go 
forward alone and take the objectives. 
They will be hotly arguing points like this 
for the next twenty years. 

The two were relieved the same after- 
noon and made the journey to their new 
headquarters in a truck. And great was 
their amazement to discover that they were 
heroes. The commanding general himself 


Hold 
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rode over to question the pair and shake 
their hands, and in front of a knot of officers 
he complimented them feelingly on the 
spirit they had shown. 

At dinner that night he and his chief of 
staff almost shed tears over their wine as 
they talked about it. Two of their men 
had refused to leave their posts. Through 
privation and uncertainty they had stuck 
it out. They had declined to recognize any 
orders that conflicted with those of their 
own commander. They had brought glory 
to the old Bearcat Division—fine, fine! 

“‘It’s men like those who make soldiers,” 
declared the general, thumping the table 
with his fist. ‘“‘An army of them would be 
unbeatable.” 

As for Hardtack and Wally, they were 
jubilant from quite other causes. 

“Did you see how the Ol’ Man held on to 
my hand?” inquired Hardtack. “I thought 
he never would leave go. And say, maybe 
that wasn’t some li’l speech he made us 
I’ I say it was!” 

“You can have the speech,” replied 
Wally. “But for me I'll take that seven 
days’ leave he said he'd give us.” 

“Oh, boy! And say, perhaps we ain’t 
fixed for a leave too, hey, ol’-timer? Eleven 
hundred and eighty marks—that’s all! 
Why, we c’n go to Paris on that!” 

I regret to announce that they did not 
make the trip, though it was open to them, 
inasmuch as the division was detained al- 
most a month in a rest area in France. But 
that self-same night they were enticed into 
a poker game and lost every sou of their 
roll to one of that species of rascal which 
infests the Army and regularly takes from 
the soldiers about a third of their pay. 

However, they did not become down 
hearted. They still had their leave and 
Hardtack was setzed of a great idea. Hav- 
ing contrived to borrow about a hundred 
marks, with that for a stake they set out to 
visit some friends in another regiment for 
seven days. 

It sounds like an inane thing to do; 
but the motive behind it was disclosed 
about daylight next morning and at each 
succeeding dawn. For when the bugler 
got out into the village street and started 
reveille 


I can’t get ’em up, 
can’t get’em up this 


I can’t get ’em up, I 


morning —— 


Hardtack rose wearily from the blankets, 
yawning as he reached for his shoes. Then 
abruptly he realized where he was and for 
what he had come, 

““Why,” he cried to Wally, 
waking reluctantly to life, ‘“‘ we 
to git up. We c’n stay here till noon if we 
feel like it. Stop where you are, ol’-timer.”’ 

And going to the window he stuck his 
head far out. The bugler was blowing the 
call for all he was worth. Hardtack waited 
until he had finished and he could command 
his attention. Then he yelled: ‘Hi, there, 
you big stiff! Go and blow your fool head 
off! I hope you bust! Yah!” 

The bugler made suitable reply, and as 
he went down the street Hardtack returned 
to bed. He pulled the blankets well up 
over his head, turned on his side and with 
a beatific smile on his face went peacefully 
to sleep. 
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MICHELIN 


The Great Tire Specialist 


Ever since Michelin invented the pneu- 
matic automobile tire 24 years ago, the 
house of Michelin has devoted its vast re- 
sources to the production of pneumatic 
tires and pneumatic tubes only. 











Michelin does not make hot water 
bottles, golf balls, garden hose, rubber 
boots or any of the host of rubber 
articles made by many manufacturers. 




















This statement is not intended as a 
reflection on other tire makers but 
is made simply to show Michelin’s 
devotion to a single purpose. 





Pursuing for a quarter of a century the 
policy of making pneumatic tires ex- 
clusively, Michelin has built up one of the 
largest industrial organizations in the 
world. with factories in the United States, 
France. England and Italy, with branches 
in practically every civilized country and 


representatives in every corner of the 


earth 


If Michelin has tound it worth while 
to devote these many years and this great 
organization solely to the making of pneu- 
matic tires, is it not worth Your while 
to test these tires on your own car? 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd 
782 St. Catherine St.W., Montreal 





Dealers in all parts of the world 
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THE BEAR TRAP 


(Continued from Page 15) 


And the office door slammed. 

But Old J. D.’s heart echoed the mockery 
of his parting gibe. Dropping into the chair 
before his battle-scarred desk he stared 
abstractedly at a photograph on the wall. 
Within the heavy gold frame of the picture 
a bulky racing car, its lines quaintly old- 
fashioned, wasskidding roundasharp curve; 
the driver and mechanician, according to 
the custom of that day, leaning far toward 
the inside of the turn. Scrawled across one 
corner, barely discernible, was the inscrip- 
tion: “Jimmy Ward and his Darco. First 
victory, July ” The date had faded 


out, 
To-day, however, the usual thrill was 
missing. For Old J. D. Ward gazing at the 


photograph saw something else—something 
that the lens of the camera could not reflect. 
A third figure, its shadowy outlines a vague 
blue, was huddled beside the driver of that 
careening car. One long black arm en- 
twined his shoulders; the other pointed 
dramatically ahead, and the face, eyes afire 
and lips parted, was pressed close against 
the pilot’s ear. It was the extra man—the 
supercargo of every racing car—Old Man 
Speed. And a particular passenger was he, 
as J. D. himself well knew. He picked his 
drivers carefully, trained them well, and 
held them, eternal slaves, to the thrill of 
his battle ery: ‘‘Faster! Faster!” 

“It’s not the game for a married man 
for a family man,” Old J. D. whispered 
hoarsely. 

For an hour he sat massively back, men- 
tally pawing over scheme after scheme. 
One, only, promised absolute success. Pres- 
ently with a deep-throated grow] of resigna- 
tion he hauled out a pad of telegraph blanks. 

“J. C. Thompson,” he wrote. Thompson 
was the manager of the Detroit factory. 
The message read: “Accept Henderson 
offer. Cars shipped to-day.” 

Then he reac he ~ up and took down the 
photograph. “‘ Well, Jimmy Ward,” he mut- 
tered, a Sealy note in the habitual growl, 
“‘yvou’re out of the racing game for keeps 
this time. Your job is to build good com- 
fortable church-going wagons for the fam- 
ily.” 

And he dropped the picture into the 
bottom drawer of his desk. But in the 
manner in which he closed the drawer there 
was a certain something—a something as 
though of a duty solemnly performed. 


mr 

ie OLD J. D. WARD experienced any 

heartaches over the final parting with 
his racing cars the Western Branch could 
not detect it. He returned from Detroit 
fairly radiating gruff good humor. Forth- 
with he plunged with renewed vigor into 
the Herculean task of trying in every con- 
ceivable manner to break up his new test 
car. If there were any hidden defects in 
that car they must be found. 

Only a few trusted Darco employees 
knew that behind the stout barricade across 
the garage a passageway had been cut 
throt igh the brick side wall into an old barn, 
a relic of the days when Los Angeles aris- 
tocracy resided on South Figueroa Street. 
And every morning the gravel driveway 
which led from the barn into a back street 
was marked with fresh tire tracks. Mean- 
while, certain gentlemen who constantly 
watched the legitimate entrances consci- 
entiously reported that the test car had not 
been out of the garage. 

Engrossed with his problem of creating a 
precedent-shattering motor car the Bear 
failed to note certain alarming symptoms 
about the Western Branch—particularly 
about the actions of Old Man Speed’s star 
chauffeur, Toodles. 

Thus it was that the glaring headlines of 
the Darco advertisement on Sunday morn- 
ing came as a heart-skipping shock 

Across the top of a full half-page adver- 
tisement screamed the message: 

“W — faster cars are built Darco will 
build them!” 

Below that staring heading, in artistic 
array, were the _— ures of six former Darco 
prize-winning cars; in the center, glaring 
and prominent, ‘the photograph of the stock 
car Toodles had driven to victory in the 
Los Angeles-San Francisco road record. 
Then, below, a repetition of those flaming 
headlines. 

“Young man,” growled the Bear, his 
tremendous right paw grasping a copy of 
the automobile section of the morning 
Report, “‘who dreamed this mess?”’ 


“I did,’’ proudly admitted the young 
man. “Isn’tita hummer, J. D.? By golly,” 
he ran blithely on, “if we can’t trim them 
any more we can sure remind them how 

easy the job use od to be. Now let the 
wl ‘kers say — 


He paused, suddenly sensing something | 


wrong. 

‘Great Peter!” roared Bruin. ‘So that’s 
it? You think because a car isn’t out barn- 
storming on some speedway that it’s a 
caterpillared flivver. You’ve preached rac- 
ing, dreamed racing, until you think the 
only way to sell cars is to race ’em. You 
think that, don’t you? You've tried every 


scheme you could invent to get the Darco | 


back into the racing game. Now you try 

to pitchfork ‘em in. By gad, I % 
“Pitchfork them in?” sputtered Toodles. 

“Never thought any such thing, J. D. 


simply tried to put some jazz into our 


advertising and 

‘Jazz?”’ exploded Old J. D. 
that? A new speed disease? Can’t you 
explain in English? Well, believe me, you 
jazzed it, sonny! Speaking correctly, you’ ve 
certainly set a hen. If that ad doesn’t hatch 
trouble I’m a punctured prophet. 
I'm trying to get the new model ready — 

“Trouble?” flared Toodles. ‘I don't 
see how. Every word of that ad is true, 
isn’t it? We won those races and —— 

‘Good night !"’ bellowed the Bear. “‘ Don’t 
you know, young man, that truth stings? 
Say, you’ve kicked over a full hive. Our 
competitors will be slapping the air and 
hollering for fight. 
mess!” 

“But, J. D.,” perspired Toodles, catch- 
ing a slight realization of the sweeping 
challenge of his supposedly innocent adver- 
tisement, “‘what—what’re we going to do?” 

‘What are we going to do?” 
J.D. “Suffering cats, you frame up to get 
me into a scrap and then ask what are we 
going todo? I’m not going to do anything 
unless the other fellow does. You just nat- 
urally keep your mouth shut. Maybe I can 
coast through. Understand?” 

Toodles did—perfectly. 

In the six days that followed, Old J. D. 
treated the expectant Western Branch toa 
wonderful demonstration of watchful wait 
ing. Outwardly he was calm. Internally 
he experienced the uncomfortable sensation 
of having swallowed a lighted bomb. What 
was more, he did not know the length of the 
fuse. 

Sunday morning, a week following, the 
explosion came. The Fargot company’ 
advertisements were headed by a cartoon. 
The grotesque figure of a huge policeman 
stood astride a country road, arms flung 
outward in the commanding gesture, Stop! 
Before him the road was packed with cars 
touring cars without tops, wind shields or 
mudguards; stock cars stripped for a race 
while behind the broad protecting figure a 
lone machine raced away toward a minia- 
ture city. At the bottom in bold- faced type 

was the caption: ‘Pick the winner!" 

The body of the advertisement bristled 
with subtle innuendo. It pointed out that 
automobile racing was a competitive sport. 
Was the victory of that lone car one to 
boast of? 

That was all, but it was sufficient. 
Thanks to the carefully spread verbal 
propaganda of the past weeks— 
which Old J. D. had carelessly underesti- 
mated—not one motor-car fan missed the 
cunningly disguised meaning of that ad. 
Now what defense could Old J. D. Ward 
make against the indictment that his cars 
held the Los Angeles-San Francisco record 
by grace of the state statutes? Hadn’t he 
made the record only a few hours before the 
iron hand of the highway board had closed 
the California roads to further racing? 

No prisoner ever faced a more diabolical 
chain of circumstantial evidence. Sut 
those who knew Old J. D.—those thousands 
of loyal racing enthusiasts who had cheered 
the Darcos through many hard-fought 
races—nodded wisely. ‘‘Old Bruin will go 
after ’em,”’ they said. ‘‘Can’t trap him.” 

In a manner they were right. Old J. D 
with characteristic direc tness carried the 
fight into the enemy’s camp. Promptly at 
nine o'clock the following morning he 
steamed into the Fargot’s local agency. 

“Where’s Mutchler?” he roared in a 
great voice. 

A salesman, more courageous than the 
others, pointed a finger toward the man 
ager’s private office, then fled. 


Holy Murphy, what a | 


“What's 


Here 


boiled Old | 


the talk | 
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The harrowing details of that interview 


ire best left behind those rumbling walls 
ufficient to say that twice during those 
thirty ominous minutes the Fargot switch 


board operator plugged-in to call the police 


lepartment But each time the sight of the 


Fargot ah yp crew, massed fifteen strong 
t beyond the garage door, revived her 
ining courage 


Then the office door was opened with a 


} wrecked its hinges 


that nearly 


lence 

Get it straight " bellowed Old Bruin: 
You're to get the highway board's sanc 
' I'll post the check.’ 


And he marched belligerently 


it the front door 
The Fargot manager 
ibbed his manicured 
niet and purred to him 
ell lib a contented cat 
He had experienced a bad 
half hour, but then 
shen one worked on a 
ilary one must expect 


pleasant tasks 


By noontime the auto 
mobile hops of Lo 
Angeles were agog. Old 
|. D. Ward had defied the 


Fargot company chal 
enged them, and promised 
to post a ten-thousand 
ollar prize purse for arace 
toSan Francisco he re 
specter of the Un 


Handicap 


ived 


dertaker’s 


talked through every 
alesroom. Dealers who 
had long coveted that famous stock-car 
ecord boasted loudly of what their car 
ould do if given another chance The 
tal question was Could they get the 
highway board’s sanction? 
Che press, that mighty champion of any- 
body's fight, poured out its contributions 
of ink 


the petitions 
creamed the “Wire the gover- 
nor!" Back in crowded rooms reeking with 
the smell of burned grease and hot metal 
the clattering linotype machines seemed to 


“Come in and sign 


headlines 


chatter: ‘“‘Somebody’s going to get licked 
Let’s help lick ‘em.’ 
“Old lucky Bear,’ hailed Fred Wheeler 
everal days later Same old lucky Bruin.” 
1. D. Ward smiled wisely 
Pretty good publicity, eh, Fred?” he 
beamed ? 
Bullheaded luck,’ insisted Wheeler 
Suppose the Fargot gang had picked on 
me of your nonstock record your Van 
derbilt or Grand Prize victories, for in 
tance Where'd ou been then, J. D 
ithout your racing cars?” 
For a second the Bear chewed his cigar in 
thoughtful silence 
Just between you and me, Fred,” he 
muttered confidentially I'd have been in 
1 salmon-hued hell of a mes You noticed 
how quickly | called the Fargot? Didn't 
want ‘em to see what a humdinger of a 
hance they'd overlooked,”’ 


Rut it’s going to cost you ten thousand 
Expect to take first myself. Don't 
forget you lifted that record from my Rex 
, \ aad 


money 


Good news,” the Bear rumbled aggres 


‘I'll hang your hide alongside the 
Fargot’ Just remember, young fellow, a 
Darco that record—won it fair and 
square, despite the Fargot’s funny pictures 
And my present stock models are ten miles 


ly 
Vely 


won 


an hour faster than the old ear.’ 
Wheeler's face grew serious 
That's exactly the point. Why did 
they revive the old fight? Your car, my 
Rexton—any one of a half dozen others 
can trim the Fargot’s stock cars. Even 


their special-built racers aren't consistent 
winners Also, their ad was too clever for 
a local job, It surely came from the Fargot 
factory at Indianapolis. Figure it out, 
ip” 

‘Bunk! 
riled ‘em.”’ 

** Impossible !"’ per 


That confounded ad of Toodles’ 


sted Wheeler. “Only 
a week advertisements. 
Their copy was in town before yours was 
printed. How ” 
“Get out!” 
“a movie scenario 
already.” 
“You've only started,” shot 
Wheeler. “Your new model has driven 
that pack of wolves into a corner. They're 
trying to bait your test car into a race.” 
*'Tommyrot!" snorted Bruin. “Couldn't 
race it if | was cuckooed enough to want to 
The San Francisco run is a stock-car event 
Until I start factory production on the new 


between the two 


roared Old J. D. “Go write 
I've got trouble enough 


bac k 
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model my test car rates as a special-built 
racer Go study your A.A.A. rule book, 
sonny ei 

“Oh, what's the use?” 
agent. “You're stubborn, grandpa 
vokingly unreasonable.” 

And he hurried away 

Old J. D., hands jammed deep into 
pockets and with his mind sweeping back 
over Wheeler's suspicions, trudged stolidly 
down the street. Could Wheeler be right? 
Was there some deeper incentive; 
darker motive than just merely revenge, he 


flared the Rexton 
pro- 


some 


wondered. Was this some 
devilish scheme to bait his 
test car into a 
race —a final dia- 


bolical stacking of 
the cards to 
learn the 
secret of that 
motorin time 

to duplicate 

it on the market and 


a 





Suretya Mads SAVe their hides? 
man Was Bee Lhe Bear's eyes 
hind That blazed dangerously 
Wheet “But why did 


they pick on the San 
Francisco run?” he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘A stock car i 
Abruptly his subconscious mind 
supplied an answer—a _ hitherto 
overlooked disastrous possibility 
The words “stock car” had not 
been mentioned either in his chal 
lenge to the Fargot or in the news 
They 


paper articles following 
had been understood, but not definitely 
specified A sudden panicky far gripped 
the Bear He hurried to the Western 


Branch 
At the door he collided with a perspiring 
and breathless young man 
“We're — we're hooked ! gasped Toodles 
‘I—I tried to find you. Larkin tipped me 
off an hour ago. Look! Look at that!” 
He held up a still damp copy of the early 
afternoon edition of the News. Old Bruin’s 
paw grasped the paper. He had scented 
the trap too late. 
The headlines read: 
Bic Nonstock RAckE TO Frisco GETS 
SANCTION; EARLY DATE SET 


Dispute Over Coast Road Record to be 
Settled by Big Nonstock Run on July 


Fourth. Famous Drivers Wire 
Entries for Fast Thriller 
For one short minute the Bear stood and 
glared. No need to read the story. The 


members of the highway board, angered by 
the pressure, had avenged themselves on 
the dealers by changing the stock-car run 
to a free-for-all nonstock event No need 
to question whose cunning had built on the 


obvious psychology of that decision. The 
list of famous drivers confirmed that 
* Ritz—Fargot. Oldham— Fargot. Comp 
ton Fargot Kerhoff— Kodick"’—the old 


Fargot-Kodick combination. 
“Blistering Hades!" roared the Bear in 
his first mad lunge against the trap chain 
I'll show ‘em it’s a damn long 


trail from their dad-blasted trap 
to a cage in the Fargot me- 
nagerie = 

You mean,” began Toodles, 


taking hope, “that you'll explain 
the trick to - 
“Explain the devil 
bellowed Bruin. “I'll wire 
Thompson to locate our 
racing cars We've got to 
have ‘em no matter wh it 
price Henderson asks.”’ 
oodles 
brightened 
* And you'll 
give mé¢ 
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Toodles turned and tiptoed down the 
stairs. Here was something he had not 
realized. 

Four days later Old J. D. caught his 
first full realization of the strength of the 
trap. A blue-capped messenger boy whistled 
his way into the Western Branch. The 
Bear tore open the yellow envelope. It was 
from Thompson: 


“Cars disappeared. Investigation re- 
veals Henderson formerly employed as 
waiter in Indianapolis café.” 


With the savage growl of a wounded 
grizzly—a grizzly ready to hurl his might 
against a stone wall—the Bear crushed the 
message, turned and climbed to his den. 

“So that’s why I got my price?” he 
growled. ‘‘Fargot money!” 

The late afternoon hours slipped by, but 
still Old J. D. sitting massively back in his 
chair held grim solitary inquest. It was 
cunning —this baiting of the trap. 

Sut why had the Fargot crowd schemed 
so carefully to force the test car into a 
race? How did they expect to get the 
secrets of that motor? The A.A.A. racing 
rules called only for the registration of the 
bore, stroke, piston displacement and fac- 
tory number of the engine —information of 
no benefit to them. 

Neither would the performance of the 
car disclose any secrets. 

One thing was clear: He was the chal- 
lenger. If he refused to race the Darco 
would be laughed out of the motor world. 
Abruptly he swept forward the telephone. 

“Send Darby up!” he ordered. 

At any rate he must keep Toodles out of it. 

Five minutes later a very serious me- 
chanie looked up from the telegram. 

; » test car?” queried Darby. 

The Bear nodded grimly. “I want you 
to drive it, Darby. You understand it 
helped build it.” 

The old man’s voice held a note new to 
the mechanic. 

Darby indicated the yellow message. His 


face was tense, 
“IT don't know,” muttered J. D. “The 
Fargot has some definite scheme. I wish to 


heaven I could tell you what, Darby.” 
Darby's eyes flashed fire. 
“They won't get what they're after while 
I'm in that ecar.”’ 
His jaws napped dec isively. 
“And, Darby,” J. 
D. called after the 
mechanic, ‘‘take 
Roget as your mate.” 


The mechanic ~* 
nodded The door « 
closed. The affair 


had paseed into 
the hands of 
Darby. 


a 
* Certain- iv 

ly not !’ WEEK be- 
Old J. D. fore the 
ch arged for great race the excited motor 
the stair- - rialto buzzed with a new devel- 
way. * Roget, ** Left Griggs Sitting Under a Tree” opment. An unknown car 
Griggs had been entered under the 


and Darby'll drive ’em,” he flung back 

“But, listen here, J. D.!"’ Toodles fol- 
lowed in full cry on the Bear’s trail. “I 
lowered that ” He stopped abruptly 
at the Bearden door. Old J. D. had yanked 
open the bottom drawer of his desk and was 
fishing into its depths. Then he straight- 
ened up with a gold-framed picture in his 
paw. Deliberately he rehung it 

“Jimmy Ward!" he rumbled. “I was 
mistaken. You're going to beat ’em again!” 


ominous title of Cyclone Special. The en- 
trant, a Mr. Cummings, mysterious as his 
car, nominated Rodman, a renowned dare- 
devil, as the Cyclone’s pilot. The mecha- 
nician was Benny Griggs, J. D.’s former 
racing driver. That started the gossip. 
Dealers smiled knowingly. Did old foxy 
Ward think he could hide his test car under 
that transparent trick? 

But, strange to say, Old J. D. was as puz- 
zled as the others. 
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“How did that story get started?” he 
questioned Darby. 

“The Fargot drivers have an attack of 
nerves,” returned the mechanic. ‘They 
expect a trick and they think they’ve found 
ky 


“Have you seen this Cyclone Special?” 

“No!” grunted Darby. ‘Nobody has. 
But I expect to before the end of the race, 
J.D. It’s drawn first starting position.” 

The Bear looked up Rodman, the famous 
pilot of the Cyclone, and tried to pump him. 

“Damn it,” snapped the driver, ‘‘can’t 
we keep our car under cover if we want to? 
What do you mean by starting this story 
that my bus is your fancy old tub? The 
Fargot fellows act like they wanted to 
murder me.” 

“T’ll give you five hundred if you keep 
the story going,” offered Bruin. Here was 
a heaven-sent ally. 

“You're on,” agreed Rodman. ‘But 
that doesn’t include a promise that I won't 
trim your swell Darco.” 

The tone was a threat. 

But in the days that passed before tne 
race Rodman earned his money —earned it 
so well that aside from a few trusted Darco 
employees all motordom grinned at Old J. 
D.’s feeble strategy. Old age was dulling 
Bruin’s cunning, they said. 

Hours before midnight, the starting time 
of the long nocturnal grind, the course along 
Sunset Boulevard, over Cahuenga Pass, 
and miles along the state highway toward 
Santa Barbara, was sketched against the 
dark vault of the sky by the luminous re- 
flection of the countless thousands of head- 
lights of the cars that lined the road 

By starting time the big plaza at the 
junction of Sunset Boulevard and North 
Main Street was a boiling pool of race-mad 
humanity. Within the broad lane between 
the immense grand stands thirty snorting, 
smoking cars, grouped two abreast, huge 
searchlights glaring into the night like the 
giant eyes of medieval monsters, awaited 
the starter’s signal. The ten-thousand 
dollar purse had proved a great incentive 

Suspended overhead on a great dial fac- 
ing the tense crowd the minute hand of a 
clock trembled on the sixth point before the 
magic figure “‘Twelve.””. Six more minutes 
and those panting demons, unleashed at 
one-minute intervals, would plunge away 
into the night; their goal a black-and-white 
checkered flag four hundred and 
sixty-two miles to the north 
Back on the side lines of the 

crowd opposite 
Darby and the 
Darco test car in 
sixteenth start- 
ing position Old 
J. D. crouched 
in tense silence 
and glared at th 
Cyclone Special, 
a glowing bulk 
at the head of 
the double line 
Not one visible 
detail of its con- 
© struction seemed 


a 
% familiar. Even 
én Rodman and 
od Griggs in their 
crimson cover- 

alls and head 


hoods gave the 
uncanny impression of be- 
ing part of the car’s crim- 
son body. But J. D 
thanked heaven for the 
presence of that car. The 
contented manner in 
which the Fargot pilots lounged in their 
respective entries left no doubt as to their 
unshakable belief in the identity of the 
Cyclone. 

The Bear glanced up at the great dial 
Four minutes more! His figure stiffened 
He peered intently through the haze. What 
was the real identity of that formidable 
looking crimson car? 

Abruptly there was an upheaval in the 
Cyclone. Rodman climbed out. Another 
crimson-garbed, begoggled figure Ww riggled 
through the crowd, ran across tothe Cyclone 
and scrambled into the driver’s seat. The 
crewd leaned forward expectantly. A last- 
minute change of drivers. What did that 
mean? 

A man swung a huge megaphone into 
position. The Bear held his breath to catch 
the announcement and wished himself nearer 
the starting line. 

“Driver Rodman of Cyclone Special re- 
placed by * 

(Concluded on Page 8+, 
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Up from 
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megaphone man bawled 
Ward!” 
the crowd welled a m 4 y roar, 
fans went crazy. Time had 
1 back. Jimmy Ward and a Da 
smoked on the starting line 
gripped the Somewhere 
in the blackness was a plunging crim- 
son car For Toodles—the irrepressible 
achemer, ‘Toodles—Old Bruin had not a 
thought of censure. Toodles had su pected 
the Fargot plot; with Wheeler 
found his old rebuilt it; and because 
he felt hi had been responsible for 
the of the Fargot’s trap had taken 
upon his own shoulders the dangerous task 
of beating the wi 

rhe starter’s 
leaped from the 

Old J. D.’ 
him and the Cyclone 
two of them the Fargots of Oldham and 
Ritz. Another few minutes and Compton 
and Kerhoff, the rest of the pack, would be 
in full ery behind him. The pressure of his 
foot increased. The Darco leaped for the 
blackness ahead. No more of the enemy 
would get past. Oldham and Ritz—well, 
he would settle with those fellows when he 
caught them 

The Darco roared into the 
ingle turn at Hollywood and ( 
Boulevards, skidded wildly, grazed 
curb with its left rear tire; straightened out 
and leaped for the Pass ahead. The specta 
tors who packed the dangerous turn gasped 
Surely a madman was behind that wheel 


snappe reco 
agai 
Ib 


there 


wheel out 


achemed 
car; 
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There was, agreed the crowd at the top of 
the stiff Cahuenga grade. The Darco topped 
the hill, leaped straight into space, fell with 
a terrific jar back onto the road, and dropped 
down the steep incline like a falling star 

Through the long straightaways of the 
San Fernando Valley, over the Conejo 
grade, past Ventura, and across the pound- 
ing trestles of the Rincon Road, the Darco, 
its nor we eyes boring searchingly into the 
black curtain ahead and its exhaust a vivid 
tail of fire, fled like wild frightened 
man-controlled comet of the night. 

Darby gripped the iron control bar of 
one pivoted searchlight and consigned his 
future to the mercy of the goddess Chance. 
How and where would this mad flight end? 

At Santa Barbara, the first control, the 
Darco was in fifth place. Eleven cars had 
been overhauled and dropped behind in 
that wild hundred-mile flight. Ahead, ac- 
cording to the time sheet, the Cyclone still 
led with Ritz, Oldham, and Hooper, in his 
big white Rexton, in the order named 
‘How long can Toodles hold the lead?” 

Bear muttered 
In the old days Toodles’ Kummer had 
been fast—faster than the Fargots 

hen a horrible doubt gripped Old J. D. 
Was the Cyclone really leading or were 

iidham and Ritz playing a waiting game? 
Were they trailing behind that crimson car 
waiting, like a pair of hungry vultures, for 
the right stretch of road? 
‘he next hundred and twenty 
between Santa Barbara and San Luis 
Obispo, J. D. knew, were rough and lone- 
Was this the selected spot ? 

I'wenty miles and the headlight 
ing round a curve came to rest on a 
ing car. The Bear's heart missed a 
The Darco’s brakes ground harshly. 

‘Rexton!” yelled Darby.“ Tire change! 

The Darco leaped forward. Nothing was 
between them and the Fargots. 

Old J. D hing over the wheel of the 
lure pounding car fought to keep his 
eyes on the road Any one of those deep 
ravines that hurdled past might conceal a 
twisted broken heap of crimson metal. The 
@ought numbed his soul 

Miles fled rearward. The Darco careened 
madly round the twisting, jolting curves of 
Gav Pass. Perspiration rolled down 
under Darby's goggle Time after 
time, as the plunging car balanced for a 
sickening inst 
cavern, he ( losed his 
self for the crash. 

The first gray streaks of dawn were in the 

when they screeched into the San Luis 
Obispo control. Again the time sheet told 
of the grim fight being waged ahead. 
Toodles first. Ritz second. Oldham third 

‘We'll get "em!" yelled Darby as the 
Dareo roared back onto the road. “Old- 
ham’s only five minutes ahead!” 

Old J. D. nodded grimly. He was not sur- 
prised at the phenomenal speed of Toodles’ 
old car. Kummer or Cyclone, the name 
made no difference. Only three racing cars 
had ever duplicated its speed and they were 
Darcos—the cars sold to Henderson. 

But Old J. D. could not understand why 
he hadn't caught the Fargots. He had left 
Los Angeles only thirteen minutes behind 
Oldham; yet with more than two hundred 
miles gone Oldham still led by five minutes. 
It confirmed Wheeler’s warning that the 
Fargot dr after the Cyclone—the 
supposed Darco test car. Old J. D.’s tired 
muscles stiffened. The Darco with a mighty 
defiant roar lunged ahead. 

len miles south of Salinas they swept 
past a bulky black car stranded beside the 
road. It was (ldham’s Fargot. The deep 
lines at Old J. D.’s mouth hardened. Now 
remained. The thundering road 
Darco motor seemed to take on 
an exultant note 

The suburbs of Salinas rushed to meet 
them. With a harsh grind of brakes the 
Darco smoked into the control. Abruptly 
an expres e ferocity of which Darby 
had never seen equaled, flashed over the 
Bear's face. Beside the curb stood a crim- 
son car with Toodles and Griggs half buried 
inside the engine Parked twenty- 
five feet behind was the Fargot, Ritz and 
his mechanician tinkering with the carbu- 
retor. Like coiled for the strike 
they were stalling for Toodles 
to go on ahead 
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Old J. D. leaned toward Darby. ‘‘ Watch 
Ritz!” he ordered. ‘All I want is a reason- 
able start.” 

The Darco stumbled to a stop near the 
Cyclone. Toodles glanced up, saw the 
familiar figure behind the wheel; and his 
face ~ nt dead white. 

. D. and the test car!” he breathed. 

He glanced apprehensively toward the 
Fargot. Would they suspect? 

A mask dropped across the Bear’s face. 

“Well, well, sonny,” he boomed, lifting 
his voice to a tremendous bellow, “you 
remember I told you we’d show ’em a damn 
long trail from the trap to the cage. Your 
old Kummer didn’t do so bad, eh?” 

Toodles, using his car as a shield, made 
rantic signals in a vain effort to stop J. D.’s 
blind boasting. Not one instant did he 
suspect the Bear’s real motive. 

“‘Let me crow, sonny,” roared Bruin. 
“We've got ’em licked. Compton and 
Kerhoff are miles behind me! Oldham’s 
out! Ritz’s finished! Great Pete, what a 
walkaway! Some motor, this, eh? Say, I 
trimmed eleven cars between es 

Darby's foot pressed against the Bear’s. 

Old J. D. dropped in the clutch and the 
Darco spurted fire as Ritz’s mechanician, 
catching his mate’s eye, dived for the start- 
ing crank of the Fargot. The Bear’s jaws 
clamped grimly together. Ritz had swal- 
lowed the deliberately tossed bait; had 
been led away from his prey. 

**Now, let’s see you get me!” muttered 
Bruin, and there was a triumphant note to 
the growl. His eyes were on the road ahead, 
but his thoughts were miles behind 
in a Hollywood bungalow. 

Miles fled rear 7 beneath the lurching 
Darco. Gradually D.’s eyes took on a 
puzzled half-frigh tene ‘cd expression. Darby 
gazing back and his lips close against the 
Bear's ear, reported the steadily gaining 
Fargot. It was not understandable. Why 
couldn’t he beat that car? 

The Darco roared into a turn, skidded, 
straightened out and fled down the long 
straightaway. Darby craning rearward 
grunted a startled exclamation. Round the 
curve behind the plunging black Fargot a 
crimson car had suddenly shot into view 

‘Toodles,”’ breathed the mechanic. But 
he did not tell J. D. 

Yard by yard the Fargot gained. Slowly 
its black hood crept up alongside J. D.’s left 
elbow. Inch by inch it moved farther 
abreast. The exhausts of the rocking cars 
blended into a thunderous bedlam. Be- 
hind, the crimson car, like a leaping tongue 
of flame, swept nearer. 

The Bear braced himself and called on 
the laboring Darco for its last ounce of 
strength. But the Fargot held alongside. 
In that instant Old J. D. sensed the bitter- 
of defeat. A sharp left angle-turn 
hurdled down upon the rushing cars. J. D.’s 
lips pinched into a white line. He would be 
an the outside. Closely, from the corner of 
his eye, he watched the Fargot. At that 
instant Ritz was on trial. Would Wheeler’s 
suspicions prove correct? 

Gradually the Fargot crowded toward 
the right—toward the outside. The ver- 
dict was plain. 

Abruptly Old J. D. slowed. Quickl; 
Ritz checkmated and moved perceptibly 
nearer the edge. The turn was at the 
Darco’s radiator. The Bear jammed on his 
brakes and swung the wheel to the right. 
The Darco skidded; swung broadside on 
the narrow strip of road and balanced on 
the cramped front wheels. The Fargot 
pulled over to the extreme right. J.D. had 
anticipated the move. He released the 
brake; jammed down the throttle and 
jerked the wheel to the left. The Darco 
careened perilously, caught the leverage of 
the suddenly applied power and the twist of 
the steering wheel; grazed the rear of the 
Fargot and leaped for the inside of the 
curve. The positions were reversed. 

Too late Ritz grasped the strategy of J. 
D.’s move. He checked his car too quickly. 
The Fargot skidded drunkenly; turned 
completely round; missed the Darco by a 
scant two inches and balanced sickeningly 
on two wheels. 

Toodles, directly behind, roared down 
on the turn at fifty miles an hour. Before 
he sensed the danger a dust cloud had 
dropped between himself and the careening 
cars. Frantically he fought to check the 
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momentum of the blind monster beneath 
him. Suddenly ahead in the fog loomed a 
gray-black shape and —— 

“‘Good God, what a smash!” yelled Old 
J. D. “‘Who was behind us?” 

Darby’s face was ashen. For a minute 
his tongue refused to function. 

“‘A—a white car— Hooper’s Rexton!”’ he 
lied. 

Old J. D. nodded. 

“Poor old Hooper,” he mused regret- 
fully. “Innocent one always gets it. 

The Darco thundered on. Darby hud- 
dled in his seat. 

Over and over he muttered to himself: 
“T couldn’t tell him! I couldn’t tell Old 
J. D.!” Then he would argue fiercely: ‘I 
saw some touring cars parked beyond the 
turn. They’ll pick ’em up. 

A startling thought cre pt into Old J. D.’s 
mind. There were no cars ahead of him. 
He was leading. His new stock-car motor 
was winning against the pick of motordom’s 
special-built racing cars. Presently the 
corners of his mouth twitched speculatively. 
Wouldn't that little Mister Somebody whe n 
he arrived be proud of his champion gocart? 

From San José to San Francisco the 
Darco roared triumphantly down a lane 
between masses of wildly cheering race- 
crazed spectators. But Darby, gazing rear- 
ward, a worried half-panicky expression in 
his eyes, was deaf to the great ovation. 
Once he had caught a fleeting glimpse of a 
flashing white car that threatened to over- 
take the Darco. Suppose that white ma 
chine should pass them? The mechanic's 
face blanched. 

Then a checkered black-and-white flag 
crackled in. the Bear’s face and a surging 
sea of humanity closed round the Darco 
Newspaper reporters and photographer 
fought for their unsteady perches on the 
tires, the radiator—every point of advan 
tage 

Old J. D. pushed back 
goggles and smiled wearily. 

“Get back! Get back!” 

An army of police charged into the track 
Through the open lane plunged a grease 
smeared white car. Second-place winner 

he crowd round the Darco eddied and 
parted. Old J. D.’s startled eyes fell on the 
new arrival—on Hooper's big white Rex- 
ton. With a deep-throated intake of breath 
that was a heart sob he slumped down in 
his seat. The face he turned toward Darby 
was one of a heartsick, broken old man 

“Darby ’’—the words were a mere whis- 
per—“ Darby, you—you lied.” 

And in the mech anic’s averted eyes he 
read the answer. The cheers of the crowd 
faded to the murmur of a surf on a far-away 
beach. 

How long he sat there Old J. D. did not 
know. Then abruptly across his vision 
rolled a dusty black car—-Compton’s Far- 
got. And in the mechanician’s seat beside 
the dark-garbed Compton was a vivid 
splash of torn, dirty crimson. Hardly dar- 
ing to hope the Bear plowed through the 
crowd. 

“Ouch! Careful, J. D.,” 
| got an awful shaking up. 

“Picked him up to take him into the San 
José hospital,” put in Compton, “but the 
durn fool wouldn't let me stop. Insisted I 
had a chance to finish in sixth place. 
Funny, he wanted a Fargot to win.” 

‘Fargot, the devil!” howled Toodles. 
*‘IT wanted another Darco in the money. 
Sure, J. D. The old Darco racing cars 
new bodies, radiators and trimmings, but 
still Darcos. Fargot figured on—on beat- 
ing us with our own cars. I got wise when I 
smashed Ritz’s wagon wide open.” He 
broke off to sigh deeply. ‘Poor old Cy- 
clone!” 

“And Griggs ” began Old J. D. 

“Left him sitting under a tree crying like 
his heart was broken,”’ explained Toodles. 
**He worked himself sick rebuilding the old 
Kummer. Too bad, too bad!” 

Then he climbed out and hobbled pain- 
fully toward the Darco test car. 

“Say,” he chided the still sober Bear, “I 
don’t think it was fair for you to win your 
own money. I had a—a particular use 
for first-place money, myself— grandpa.” 

Old Bruin chuckled. A newspaper man 
seized the opportunity to press an inter- 
view. 

“What's that?” rumbled Bruin. “Have 
[anything tosay? You bet! Tell ’em when 
faster cars are built Darco will build them!” 

Toodles grinned broadly. 

“And,” he mused, “that’s the fellow who 
thinks everybody but himself has the speed 
fever. Well, if he’d been with me when I 
went into that dust cloud - 
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4 actually cuts work in half 
. @ OW to save work and still make the home more enjoyable. 

; That is the problem facing every housewife. What part, then, 
; of household work requires first attention? Cleaning! This 


seemingly endless task brings fatigue. It leaves toil-marked hands 
and faces and weary minds and bodies as evidence of its tyranny. 


Premier was made to free women of the tax imposed by drudgery and to 
clean as they want it done. It makes cleaning a pleasant, single hour task 
instead of the usual nerve-racking, all day job. Thus it saves time for indoor 
rest and outdoor pleasures. 

Discard dust-scattering brooms -and the various sweeping devices that 
take up but part of the germ-laden floor dirt. Shun those that shorten the 
life of rugs and carpets. Bring Premier into your home and get a// the dirt 
without harming even the finest materials. 
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Everything favors those who select Premier. Its General Electric motor 
is a vital factor in permanent satisfaction. Other features insure plus service 
and long life. Visit the nearest Premier merchant's store and see a Premier 
demonstration. Or write us and we will arrange for this demonstration in 
your own home. Moderate prices. Convenient terms. 


Also write for “Household Efficiency’’—a book of helpful suggestions by 
Mrs. Helen Ruggles, Household Efficiency Engineer. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, Inc. 


(F ormerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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HE very first sip is like stepping out of August dog-days 
into a land of snow. One glass of Clicquot refreshes you 
from head to toe. And when you’ve finished the glass, 
you reach again for the bottle. No wonder children cry for 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, women pine for it, and men de- 
mand it. It’s such a delightful ginger drink! So cooling! So 
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x EXTRA DRY ie | : 
Ginger Ale | 7 
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quenching! So prime in quality! This great antidote to thirst is 
| made of purest juices of lemons and limes, purest Jamaica ginger, 
" and crystal-clear spring water that gushes cold and sweet out 
of the deep, sheltered well. Buy a case from your grocer or 
druggist, keep on ice and serve on every thirsty occasion. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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“T thoueht [ heard somebody 
CALLING ME!” 


—And it’s always a welcome call when there’s Amerikorn on the table. 














This time Mamma fixed upatreat for the tea party by this new recipe— 


Pour hot Amerikorn Breakfast Food into individual molds—first a layer 
of Amerikorn, then a layer of strawberry gelatin, and so on until the 
mold is full, taking care that each layer is “set” before another is added. 
Serve with strawberries and whipped cream. 


Of course they all had Amerikorn in the morning, too. It is the 
ideal breakfast food, for everybody, the year ‘round — delicious, 


nourishing, economical. 
Cooks in three minutes 
No delay, no bother, no overheated kitchen. Ready to serve 


PREPARED By 


Chas A Krause Milling Co. 


MILWAUKEE - WIS: 














At grocery stores and 
delicatessens in the 
age poe “The Nation’s 
y 99 
Breakfast Food 























Prepared by CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 











was over. He dreamed a dream of a little 
house within motoring distance of town 
and Peggy in it and golf for two on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Having thus begun to see the brighter 
side of things he wandered into town to 
look for the disbursing paymaster and buy 
him a drink or two, this being preliminary 
to an appeal to get permission to sign a 
cash receipt for his month’s pay, thus sav- 
ing a certain amount of time in case the 
armistice meant twenty-four hours’ leave 
which was important. It meant getting 
into the near-by city early and thus getting 
the best room in its only hotel. And it 
meant, too, sending off as soon as possible 
a letter to Peggy which was in his pocket. 

“T’ve been recommended for my com- 
mission,”’ he had written, “and it ought to 
be along pretty soon. I shall get a few 
days’ leave then, and I thought if you 
didn’t mind I'd drop 
in and see you.” Drop- 
ping in to her 
meant traveling a day 
and a night ina French 
train and probably 
sleeping on the floor or 
in a baggage rack. He 
had tried this last and 
it wasn’t bad. “I’m 
pretty well knocked out 
by the armistice natu- 
rally, but I suppose a 
lot of poor devils who 
have had it hard will 
be mighty thankful.” 
He had hesitated over 
the signature and fi 
nally ended it “yours.” 

“And that’s God’s 
truth too,” he had mut- 
tered, 

Then he went out 
and played the eternal 
game of the private 
oldier in a small 
French village full of 
officers—did his best 
to avoid saluting by 
trying to look as 
though he was invisi- 
ble and, if that ruse 
failed, never looking 
above thesecond blouse 
button of any uniform 
ne met, 

‘*What you don’t see 


see 





won't hurt you,” he 
muttered. 
In ten days or so 


Peggy’s letter came 
back. 
“How 





splendid to 
think you are going to 
be an officer,’ she 
wrote. “But I always 
knew you would be 
And, of course, I shall 
be delighted to 
you, though I’m afraid 
I shall be awfully 
busy. Yesterday we 
served 4 

All the balance was 
about her work. It was 
not entirely a satisfac- 
tory letter, and there 
was a casual mention 
of a Red Cross major 
that set him frowning. 
Of Red 
Cross chaps would be 
hanging round her. 
There was always some- 


see 





course those 
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“CA NE FAIT RIEN” 


Continued from Page 19) 


“All right. You’ll find out.” 

“But—but why? We've worked like 
dogs. Sending us here was equivalent to a 
promise that if we made good ic 

“Any old time they'll keep a promise 
they don’t want to! Come on and have 
some cognac. I’m going to drink myself to 
death.” 

Candidate Gray went back to his bar- 
racks and sat down on his bed. The bot- 
tom had dropped out of his world. All 
that study and effort, and now—nothing. 
Back where he had been. And not even 
a fight to look forward to. Something of 
the fine faith he had in his Government and 
its promises died that afternoon, never after 
to be wholly revived. For the incredible 
rumor proved to be true. All promotions 
were canceled. All earned commissions 
were canceled. From that time on effort 
in the Army was to be without reward. 


in an old beet field and perhaps some day 
it will be recovered and hung in a museum 
as a relic of the great war. Probably | 
wasn’t officer stuff, anyhow, so it’s just as 
well. Way down in my little inside I’m 
a bit disappointed, but ca ne fait rien 

“T’'m not going to bother you with any 
more letters. I know you are busy and I 
haven't any right to take up your time.” 

He hesitated a long time after that and 
then just wrote ‘God bless you” in ashaky 
hand and sent it off before he lost his cour- 
age. Because his courage was not quite 
so good as it had been, He was beginning 
to lose faith in himself. 

Of course his psychology was wrong. He 
felt this new and cruel army order as a per 
sonal stigma. He was somehow less of a 
man for it, He gave the girl up on the head 
of it and took to wandering round the camp 
at night, giving her up again every minute. 








ing round her. 





one hang 
He added that day a 
new jealousy to the 
ever-present one of 
Tommy, and had to go out and buy his 
ieutenant’s insignia to cheer himself up. 
Then one day a rumor spread through 
the camp; ar ineredible thing that took 
the courage out of the hundreds of 
expectant young hearts and sent the weak 
sisters among them to the French wine 


shops to forget their wrongs in cognac. 


The rumor was that all promotions were 
cance 

Gray got it from the one-time mess ser- 
geant of the Headquarters Troop from the 
old division. The M. S. had been recom- 
mended, too, and was looking blue round 
the 


ied, 





‘I don’t believe it,” said Gray stoutly 


but with a sinking heart. 


‘Look Here,"’ Tommy Said Finally in a Low and Furious Voice, ‘When I Want More Food I'tt 
D'you Understand?"’ 


Ask for It. 


The Army generally adopted an atti 
tude of ca ne fait rien. And Sergeant Gray 
said it, too, but without any 
He was seared to the very soul. 

There were thirty-eight desertions from 
the Candidates’ School in the first twenty 
four hours. After that they lessened, for 
most of the weak sisters had gone. Bi 
the spirit was gone out of the men. 

On the tenth day Gray wrote again to 
Peggy—a cheerful letter which almost 
made her cry. 

“‘T had expected to put on a little side 
when I came to see you. But two things 
have interfered. First, I won’t be able to 
come. Second, there isn’t any side to | 
on. I have buried my officer’s equipmer 


conviction, 


] 


? 





He was entirely inarticulate and there 
was no one to voice his misery to, so he ! 
like most lovers nd chose ne otne 
disconsolate words to fit his case. On a 
bright night he was prone to sit on the ba 
racks ste] lor i ance ind | r Y 
bay at the moon: 

The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 

{re as a string of pearls to me. 


He would be carried away by emotion 
after a time and forget the one hundred 
and eleven disgruntled candidates within, 

My rosary. My rose-a-a-a—ree. 
, , 


roken wail would penetrate 


and 





His 


the t 


arti 


loose window frames of 





wall 


the barracks, and a chorus of groans would 
echo from the inside, followed by the open 
ing of a window 

= Aw, go to bed and 
would say. 

And after a time, chilled to the bone ard 
having finally renounced her, he would re- 
tire to his cot, take off his shoes and putties, 
his hat and blouse, and turn in, 

Once warmed through, he 
tremely well 

He went back to the old division after 
a time, to find things going on: much the 
same. The general was too good a soldier 
to tolerate any slacking. But there was a 
subtle difference Only the chaplain re- 
mained the same, for only the chaplain 
had not hoped for promotion; and the 
general, who had been in the Army a long 
time, and had therefore developed a sort 
of armor-plate philosophy. 


forget it!” a voice 


slept ex- 


And on the third 
day of Gray’s return 
Tommy came back 


from seven days’ leave 
Sergeant Gray saw him 
coming back, gay and 
debonair and clanking, 
and viewed him with 
lowering suspicion, A 
little later Lewis came 
to the door for a breath 
of air and Gray stalked 
up to him 


has } 


here s he 
been?” he asked, 
“Trowbridge?” 
‘He says he’s been 
to Paris,” said Lewi 
rather fretfully. The 


general’s uncertain 
temper had been very 
certain the last few 
days 

**Like he ll he’s been 
“IT don’t know where 
he’s been,” said Lewi 
“and what’s more | 
don’t care. I'll tell you 
this, Gray: If the Old 
Man doesn’t stop work 
ing me day and night 
I'm going to - 

‘Il know where he 
has been,” said Gray 
darkly, and stalked 
away. 


That night, the 
chauffeur being laid up, 
Sergeant Gray drove 


the aides toa Red Cross 
dance, and carefully 
and with extreme de 
liberation ditched the 
lot of them six miles 
from anywhere The 





aides, afterconsiderable 
conversation, walked 
back in the mud and 
Gray curled himself up 
inside the car and 
gloon ed for quite a 
length of time. After 
which he went asleep 
and wakened in the 
cold dawn with a sort 
of ready-made convic 


tion that he was going 
to ditch Tommy 
easily as he had the car 


and much more per 





manent) 








But that very day 
he had to ach nowledge 
that the honors of the 
game Tomm ind he 
were playing were Ton 
m to that point 

After nightfall it was tl chaplair 
pene le nt custon to how movil gp 
ires in the ige square 

The chaplain considered it an excellent 
time to enlighter the French population a 
to America; but as most f the picture 
were of the old Wild We doubtless the 
French will continue to think it our native 
pastime to shoot up gambling hells and 
ride madly on horseback with drawn re 
voiver af er people we do ne happen to 
fan 


In the square Gray met Lewis and paired 


off with him out of sheer loneliness 
‘The Old Man think ell be going 
home soon,” said Le 


(Continued on Page 92 
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“oo sum up the reasons why we use Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, I will say 
that, (1) the big pneumatics are a great deal easier on the truck, the driver and his 
helper; (2) they are easier on the goods being hauled; (3) chassis upkeep much lower; 
(4) greater gasoline mileages; (5) greater operating radius of truck; (6) the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread makes driving safer; (7) therefore, an all-around economy in motor 
delivery.’’— Mr. Fred W. Albrecht, Proprietor, Acme Chain of Basket Stores, Akron, Ohio 


The last year has brought a mass of significant 
reports regarding Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires from every part of the United 
States, from the war zone and even from the 
Never Never lands of Australia. 


The main lessons of this world-wide experi- 
ence, however, are well summed up in the 
single statement of one of the users right here 
in our home city, Mr. Fred W. Albrecht, pro- 
prietor of a chain of forty-two grocery stores. 


Mr. Albrecht’s statement, given above, is based 
on a direct comparison of the work done by a 
solid-tired truck and that done bya pneumatic- 
shod unit, and also on a monthly cost analysis 
of their operation and upkeep. 


His ledger pages show a difference in main- 
tenance charges of about 33% per cent in favor 
of the Goodyear Cords, noted largely in fewer 
truck repairs and slower depreciation. 


Almost the same amount of difference is found 
in the gasoline account, evidencing that the 
easy-rolling Goodyear Cords effect daily fuel- 
money savings which mount up to a sizable 
total in a year. 


The drivers’ reports also make plain that the 
truck on Goodyear Cords frequently accom- 
plishes twice as much hauling as the solid- 
tired carrier, although the former always is 
chosen for the longest, hardest deliveries, in- 
cluding the emergency runs. 
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Mr. Albrecht points out that this is partly 
because of the wider radius of truck action on 
the athletic Goodyear Cords and partly be- 
cause it is not necessary to slow down as much 
or as often as when on solid tires, particularly 
over rough stretches. 


And the men of his transportation department 
make pertinent reference to the big diamond 
blocks of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread, 
which, they say, supply firm traction on 
miry or snow-covered roads that stall solid- 
tired trucks. 


Fresh bread is handled only on the pneumatics, 
since their cushioning affords effective protec- 
tion of this load, especially when it must be 
distributed to the forty-two stores located in 
Akron and eight towns roundabout. 


Any description of this entirely successful use 
of these Goodyear Cords would not be com- 
plete without mention of their mileages which 
run as high as 23,000, demonstrating the tough- 
ness of these tires for such hard general service. 


Nor would this narrative be complete unless 
it included the fact that the drivers much 
prefer to work on the big smooth-going 
pneumatics. 


Certainly the foregoing explains the action of 
truck owners who change over to Goodyear 
Pneumatic Cord Truck ‘Tires without waiting 
for solid tires to wear out. 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

“Humph!” said Sergeant Gray, whose 
faith in the general was moribund along 
with other thing 

“Well, don’t you want to go?” 

“Ca observed 
Gray out of a low mind 

The hero in the p 


ne fait rien,” Sergeant 


having rescued 
bandits and fired six- 
loading his revolver, 
and turned 
annel 


ture, 
' 


the girl from eleven 


teen shots 


now took 1 in arms 

Lewis’ t Ww cI 
“Say, you were right about 

yo to Paris.” 

ay indiffer- 
extra heartbeat 

ee that of the gen- 

idding him to death about 


ved Sergeant G 


niece 


no acknowledgment he 
Gray, but that 
ing rapidly away 
n the crowe that was it. This then was 
Army did toa fel It took him 

and stuck in a mudhole 

and didn’t let him fight and offered him a 
and then took it away. And 
any stuffed shirt in a belt and leather 
putties over France and 
the war 


Serge ant 
young gentl nan was mov 
low 


him 


hat the 
ver to France 
comm 
could amble all 
give the impression he'd 
He Il's be lis! 

The winter passed slowly. Once he got a 
letter from Peggy and he walked a mile out 
of town to read it alone 

“| was so sorry about y« 

he wrote. “I think it’s a 
and somebody ought to write 
Department about it I know 
on it.”” 
ivens 


von 


ur commission,” 
perfect shame, 
to the War 
you had 
eounte d 
sympathy! He didn’t 
want If he wasn't a better man 
than a dozen aides-de-camp he'd cut his 
throat. He threw the letter away and then 
got it out of the mud again and for 
quite a time holding it in both hands. But 
answer it. He had, you under- 
tand, given her up 

So the winter passed and the general sent 
for the chaplain one day and said: ‘‘ There's 
something wrong with Gray, chaplain, and 
I'm blessed if I know what it is.”’ 

‘What’ Leen doing now?” said the 
chaplain, helping himself to a tin of com- 
missary executive desk. 

Nothing! That's what I’m wondering 
about Don't throw that paper on the 
floor! It’s about six weeks now since he’s 
been up to any mischief. That was when he 
ditched my aides.” 

‘Must be sick,” said the chaplain rather 
thickly through the chocolates. 

‘He ditched Tommy, you may rec all, 
night he returned from his leave 
“T see. Probably meant to kill the lot to 

Tommy.” 
‘Very likely,” said the general calmly. 
‘I could have spared one or two of them 
Ilowever, I didn’t send for you about 
Grav—only I'm blamed if I know what’s 
got into girls nowadays. They can’t see any 
farther than their noses. What I want to 
know !8,W hy the deuce when you get twenty- 
four hours’ Paris leave you stay a week.” 


Good he 


ympathy 


stood 


he did not 


s he 


chocolates on the 


the 
get 


too 


iv 

—- about February the division re- 
b , ‘ 
i ceived its orders for home It drew 
equipment technically, which means 
that a certain large percentage of it was old 
stuff done over that had been re- 
soled, uniforms sterilized and somewhat 
shrunken, but clean at least And was 
thoroughly and awfully deloused 
here was a great run on the post-card 
and the chaplain got up a final boxing 
tournament and fought for three rounds 
himself, while the division cheered itself 
black in the face 

He came out 
wear, but 
who had been his 

‘Fights like he 
chuc kling, to the 
and no control, but 
hear what he 
that ti 


new 


most 


hor 
shop 
Op, 


of it 
nothi ig 
opponent 

works,” said the general, 
chief of staff ‘No rules 
gets results. Did you 
said when Tommy got him 


worse for 
Tommy, 


rather the 
whatever to 


me on the ear 
But the chief of staff had been discreetly 
deaf ; 

So the division prepared to move 
staff went ahead, taking 
Paris to buy souvenirs 
and visit the Folies Bergére. And with the 
general went Tommy and the other aides 
and the chaplain and the C. of S. and Lewis 
and William and Sergeant Gray 

Sergeant Gray went along because of a 
rumor that food was scarce in Paris, and in 
an extra kit bag he carried three loaves of 
real bread baked with army flour, a 
a tin pail of butter and the 


and the 
a day or two in 
and eat at the Ritz 


white 
box of sugar, 
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general's tea and tea ball. But there was 
plenty of food in Paris, it developed, and so 
he cached the bag under his bed in the hotel 
and reported at the general’s door. 

The general was not there, but Tommy 
was--and at the telephone 

“Can't you hear me?” he was howling. 

‘Confound A, se French phones, anyhow. 
Hello! Hel : 

“Stick y 
won't need a tele; 
the hall 

‘Hello! 
your town. 
great?” 

Sergeant Gray’s eyes narrowed 

‘You fix things so you'll have some free 
time. . . But look here. You know 
you promised. . . [there are some 
things I want to talk to you about. All 
right. Good by.’ 

Something wild and reckless and very 
young surged in Sergeant Gray’s breast. 
She'd promised all her time to him, had she? 
Very well! He could have it. If she thought 
for a minute that he was going to hang 
round for a word 

He went out —to find Lewis standing dis- 
consolately on the curb 

“This is Paris, old-timer,’” he said reck- 
lessly. ‘‘Let’s go to my bankers and get 
some money and then see the town,” 

Lewis eyed him. 

“What d’'you mean, 
inquired cautiously. 

‘Eat and drink. Mostly drink,” said 
Sergeant Gray with the devil of rage in full 
control now. 

‘Not for mine,” said Lewis. “But if 
you're hell bent for trouble I'll go along and 
keep an eye on you.” 

But for all his wild talk Gray neither ate 
nor drank much. He white and silent 
and the eye Lewis kept on him was rather 
an alarmed one. 

“Tf you call this seeing Paris,” he said 
finally in an aggrieved tone when Gray had 
stood for some time leaning over a parapet 
looking at the Seine, “‘I’m darned if I do. 
The Hudson's got that creek beat a mile.”’ 

More people have drowned themselves 
in this ies r per square inch than in all the 
rivers you ever saw,” said Sergeant Gray. 

‘Don’t be a damned fool,” said Lewis 
nervously. 

But Gray only laughed. 
laugh to be hollow and it was 

“Come on, old-timer,” he said. 
see Paris, all right.” 

So they ate again and drank a trifle and 
became extremely dull with too much food. 
And that night they did the most sensa- 
tional thing they could think of and went 
to a Montmartre restaurant, all red velvet 
and gilt mirrors, with a band trying to play 
American ragtime and a considerable per- 
centage of the women not what they ought 
to be but undoubtedly what they were. 

And they were no sooner seated than 
Se rKe eant Gray said: ‘“‘Why, look who's 
here!" 

It was Tommy, of course. 

Lewis was no fool and he was awfully un- 
comfortable. But Gray was quite calm and 
slightly exhilarated. He bought a dozen 
vastly expensive roses from the flower girl 
almost at once and sent them to Tommy, 
who looked first puzzled and then ex- 
tremely gratified. He pulled at the small 
mustache he had grown in France and in- 
terrogated the flower girl. But she pro- 
fessed entire ignorance. 

‘May start something,” 
ting rather low to 
“Watch him!” 

Tommy was alone and rather plaintive 
about it. He sut for some time staring at 
the flowers, and then he gathered them up 
and presented them to the girl sitting next 
to him. 

Gray yawned. 

‘He bit all right 
his eye, Lewis.” 

Tommy was now in earnest conversa- 
tion with the French girl. Gray was silent 
but watchful. Soon he called the flower girl 
and bought from her double his previous 
purchase. He gathered them up in his arms 
and rose, 

“Watch again, 
keep watching.” 

He wandered across the room and bowed 
before the girl. 

“Every morn I bring thee violets,” he 
said in English. And then in French: “I, 
too, am laying a tribute at mademoiselle’s 
feet. But perceive that it is double the 
other 

Then he 
some time 


rour head out the window and you 
yhone,”’ muttered Gray in 
Yes, sailing from 
Isn't. that 


That's better. 
Just learned it. 


see the town?” he 


was 


He intended his 
rather. 
“We'll 


said Gray, sit- 
escape observation. 


*he said. “ Don’t catch 


Lewis,” he said, “‘and 


sat down on her other side. For 
the scandalized Lewis watched 
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a battle between the two—fought without 
speech between them. Tommy bought 
lilies of the valley; Gray doubled his pur- 
chase. Violets; Gray again. 

“You darned idiot!”” Tommy muttered. 
“Tf you think you can carry this on in- 
de ‘finitely I'll show you.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir?” said Gray re- 
spectfully. 

The restaurant was on to the game now 
and applauding. Tommy was hot and per- 
spiring and-—-what was more tragic—finan- 
cially very low. At eleven o’elock he was a 
beaten and a broken man and Sergeant 
Gray held the field. Loud laughter greeted 
Tommy’s discomfited exit. 

‘And now,” said the French girl. “Why, 
monsie ur?” 

“It was a little game, mademoiselle. 

Some time later he prodded the exasper- 
ated and drowsing Lewis in the chest. 

*“Come on,” he said. “ We'll have to get 
a truck to get .: girl’s flowers home if 
she’s got a home. Call a taxi, will you?” 

“You blamed young fool,” said Lewis 
savagely. But Gray only smiled. 

‘I got him again, Lewis,” he said. 
more. And I'll get him yet for keeps. 

Lewis called the taxicab and helped to 
pile in the — and the girl, and followed 
himself under protest. 

Then to his horror he heard the door 
shut, and the taxi drove off, leaving Gray 
on the pavement. 

A half hour later Lewis got back to the 
hotel and banged furiously at Sergeant 
Gray’s door. But the unmistakable sounds 
of that young gentleman sweetly sleeping 
sent him raging off to bed. 

Sergeant Gray spent the next day in the 
train in formulating a new plan of cam- 
paign. Their stay at the se saan might be 
anything from one day to three weeks. He 
went on the theory, therefore, that it was 
to be for one day and proceeded on that 
hypothesis. 

During the intervals between meals he 
sat in a compartment with Lewis, who 
sulked and plotted. At the dinner signal 
he joined the procession which followed the 
general’s majestic figure to the dining car, 
and which carried: 


The chief of staff—the tea ball. 

Tommy—a loaf of bread. 

First aide-de-camp— using the Shaksperean 
method—the pail of butter. 

Second ditto—a tin of chocolates. 

Gray—the box of sugar. 

The chaplain—a bottle of Scotch procured 
by various unde rground methods from a 
British sergeant major. 


“Once 


” 


As the day went on Sergeant Gray grew 
perceptibly more cheerful. He went back 
to the day coach and fraternized there with 
Tommy’s striker by shooting craps with 
him and losing, and by ignoring the fact 
that that worthy was obviously carrying a 
contraband bottle in a method well known 
to the army private—that is, buttoned 
under his blouse in exact center front and 
held there by his belt. 

That night they reached the seaport. 
Sergeant Gray after a private conversation 
with Tommy’s striker was in high good 
humor again and the general eyed him with 
sus spic ion. 

‘There’s some new 
air,” he confided to the chaplain. 
that young rascal begins to sing he’s 
something.” 

For Sergeant Gray, carrying kit bags to 
the various rooms, was caroling blithely: 


Oh, promise me that some day you and I 
Shall take our love together to some sky-y-y. 


devilment in the 
“When 


up to 


“T’ve got a hunch,” said the chaplain, 
whose speech had been strangely changed 
by army life, “that I’d better keep an eye 
on Tommy.” 

‘Nothing of the sort!’’ the general ob- 
served pettishly. ‘Let him look after him- 
self. The next few days ought to settle it 
between them. Let ’em alone. I’m betting 
on Gray, myself.” 

“Two to one on Tommy,” said the chap- 
lain, who didn’t particularly care for 
Tommy but wanted to brighten the days of 

waiting for the transport. 

‘Fifty francs,”’ said the general. 

“Done,” said the chaplain. ‘‘ But I make 
a condition. Don’t use your influence, 
general.” 

“*My influence! You honor me. 
throw matches on my floor!” 

It was rather late then and most of the 
party went to bed. Tommy gave his boots 
to his striker and shaved, to save time in 
the morning. He intended to get an early 
start. He also spent some time with a pair 
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of nail scissors and his trench mirror, trim- 
ming his hair at the back of his neck, and 
set his alarm watch for seven o’clock. 

Then he went to bed and dreamed that 
Sergeant Gray was sitting on the foot of his 
bed in a major-general’s uniform and maj- 
esty—except that he had his thumb to his 
nose. 

But Gray did not go to bed early. He 
had a number of things to do. First, he saw 
Tommy’s striker again and a certain sum 
of money changed hands. 

“Got ’em all?” he inquired first. 

“‘He’s only got three pairs. Here they 
are. I'll get a D. D. for this, most likely.” 

“For going A. W. O. L.? You will not. 
Anyhow, I'll see to that” said Sergeant 
Gray largely. “ You hide ’em and don’t tell 
me where they are. That’s all. And then 
disappear. Get arrested. I only want about 
six hours.” 

Then with a clear conscience he went out 
into a drizzling rain and wandered through 
the streets. He was, of course, immediately 
challenged by an M. P., and addressed him 
solemnly. 

‘Approach, 
sonorous bass. 
thee.” 

“You're out of bounds and out of hours,” 
said the M. 

**Wouldst nit my errand?” queried 
Sergeant Gray in a deep, tense whisper. 

‘Then I will a tale unfold. Know, minion, 
that I seek a lost child—my own, my lit- 
tlest one. A tiny thing with curls that 
reached “s 

**T guess I can take you to her,” said the 
M. P. cheerfully. ‘‘Come along, old man. 
We've got a nice little place for lost kids.”’ 

‘*Have a heart, old man,” said Sergeant 
Gray in his normal voice. ‘For particular 
reasons this town means a lot to me. 
There’s somebody here— well, I can’t sleep. 
That’s all.” 

Even M. P.’s are human at times, and 
after a short further argument Sergeant 
Gray passed on. 

The M. P. watched him out of sight and 
sighed. There was nobody in the darned 
town he cared a whoop about. He sighed 
again, and from far off in the rain floated 
back a blithe young voice: 


rarlet,”’ he said in a deep, 
“T would have speech with 


When we shall be alone and faith renew, 
And find those hollows where the violets 
grew-ew-ew - 


He turned a corner and faded away into 
the night. 

Now, Peggy had not slept much that 
night either. She was cold, for one thing; 
and homesick, for another. Service was a 
wonderful thing, but there were hours and 
places in one’s heart that it didn’t entirely 
fill. And all this movement homeward, too, 
left her with a feeling sometimes of being 
eternally left behind. The men came in and 
got their sweaters or safety-razor blades or 
whatever they needed—she was in the sup- 
ply department now—and went out again 
for that final leg of the journey home; and 
always she remained behind. 

And now that the general was going 
home—she put it on the general—the feel- 
ing of loneliness was rather acute. 

She slept finally and rather overdid it 
toward morning, so she was late and nearly 
cross and certainly cold to her very bones 
when she reached her headquarters the 
next morning. She always opened up. She 
put her key in the lock and then turned, 
somewhat startled, because a tall and fa- 
miliar figure was beside her, saluting. 

‘‘Let me open that for you,” said the 
figure out of the early morning mist. 

“Good gracious!’’ she said. ‘“I—why, 
Mr. Gray!” 

“I’ve been here since five o'clock,” he 
offered. ‘Afraid I’d miss you. It’s hard to 
tell how much time we have here, and I had 
a number of things to settle.” 

He did not mention that he had already 
settled one of them. It was a full hour 
later when Tommy missed his boots. 

They were inside by that time and she 
turned on the electric light. He had a good 
look at her then, and he saw that she was 
thinner and considerably pinched with cold. 

“‘D’you mean to say you've been doing 
this all winter?’’ he demanded fiercely. 

“Doing what?” 

‘Coming to this barn, without a fire, and 
getting things going?” 

“ There’ Sa Frenchwoman. 
along soon.’ 

““What have you had for breakfast?” 

“Coffee. Coffee and a roll.” 

“Exactly. You look it. Where d’you 
keep the coal?” 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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How Exquisite Finish Indicates 


. Y 
the Quality of a Shoe 

A woman’s quick eye forbeauty takes her straight to 
the most exquisitely turned out shoe in the store. 
And while sty/e may be the one thing uppermost 
1 her mind—she is really showing the keenest 

amen of quality as well. 
Such a dainty shoe as this “Fifth Avenue” Ox- 
ford (fresh from the Regal Shops ) can be made only 
of fine “glovey” le ather—a leather that takes kindly 


to the last, and “works in” smoothly 
tip and arch and throat. 





at sole and 


eX 


=f 


ee 


ce And by its clean, suave lines you may know 
5 that it is soundly built through and through— righ 


ex 


3 
Se 


from the very start, stitch by stitch. 


* 
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The “Fifth Avenue” is made of fine Black Ooze 
calf—a most desirable leather for early Fall wear. 
A leather so scarce that only such an institution as 
the Regal Company can command a supply, or can 
buy it to advantage. 


we. 
es 


SSCA 


The ““FirrH AVENUE” $72.00 
Presenting the graceful Lace Oxford—which is one of the 
leading style features of the Coming Season. Black Ooze 
Calf of beautiful quality. The last long and slender in 
line, with very high arch and high Louis heel of wood 
covered with the same Black Ooze calfskin. The toe 
smartly perforated. Turn sole effect, light and flexible. 


\ shoe 


season, or with Spat 


equally charming when worn by itself early in the 


when the days grow colder. 


(Canadian prices slightly high- 

er because of import duty.) 
All in all, the “Fifth Avenue” is a interesting 
example of the va/ves at your service in the Regal Shoe, 
Stores this coming Season, 


most 


Sixty Reg 
over a thous sand 


REGAL 


268 


al Stores in the Great Metropol itan Cities and 
Regal Agency Stores in other cities and towns, 


SHOE COMPANY 


Street, Boston 


REGAL 
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Summer 
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" ™~ 
Fisk Cords made with Ribbed 4 I: 


ISK CORD TIRES are built to endure, to roll off the miles, thousand 
after thousand, without interruption and withcut inconvenience to the user. 


and Fisk Non-Shid Treads 


BuItt By an institution sharing with you its experience of twenty years, they 
save your gas, add to your comfort, and they do endure and endure, giving 


you mileage in excess of what you buy. 
WORK AD PLAY TAKE 1 ‘ F . . 


the motor car, a willing servant \npb THEY are big, handsome, good looking—you have the satisfaction of 


tes to each hour and enlarges . . " > ‘ 
all Band cote thoroughbred appearance plus excess mileage. 
our horizon in all directions But it can ° 
render this service dependably only as excess 


mileage is built into its tires tire, kisk Cords give you in large degree. Next time—BUY FISK. 


FISK CORD TIRES 


TuHese two things, mileage and appearance, which you demand in a cord 











(Continued from Page 92) 

She had been on her own for such a long 
time that she was rather dazed. She 
watched him build a roaring fire. Then he 
lifted her chair—with her in it—up close to 
it and stood off and surveyed her grimly. 

“Some things being a noncom has taught 
me,” he said. “I'll be a darned good wife 
for somebody some day. Now for the ham 
and eggs. 

“There isn’t such a thing.” 

“Oh, isn’t there? You wait and see.” 

He caught up his service cap and started 
out, but paused in the doorway. 

“Tf you're not sitting right there when 
I come back,” he threatened, “I'll court- 
martial you. And believe me, I’m some 
court-martialer.” 

She was still rather stunned. The men 
of the organization worked hard enough, 
but they blew in somewhere about nine 
o’clock, when the house was warm and 
things going. She had never resented it. 
After all, getting a house going was woman’s 
work. But she was most awfully contented 
before her fire, and rather like a kitten. 

He came back in a surprisingly short 
time, having left consternation in his wake 
at the hotel. He brought a frying pan and 
six eggs and most of the general’s private 
stock of bread and butter and tea, includ- 
ing the treasured tea ball. She recognized 
this last and fixed him with a suspicious 
eye, but he was quite brazen. 

“Yeah,” he said, grinning amiably. ‘It’s 
his. So are the butter and the bread and 
the tea. The eggs I salvaged elsewhere. 
Now, if you can get something to heat 
water in we'll breakfast. A real breakfast.” 
His voice changed and softened. “You 
poor little kid!” he said. ‘‘When I saw you 
coming along in the cold, alone —— 

That wouldn’t do. It was dangerous. 
He fell to breaking eggs violently. 

“I’m some cook,” he boasted. ‘‘ Watch 
me tie the pan to the e ond of the poker, and 
then watch some more.’ 

It was about that time that the chap- 
lain heard a fine hullabaloo in the hotel 
corridor; and on inquiring the reason put 
on his bathrobe and paid a visit to the gen- 
eral. He found that gentleman sitting up in 
bed with the eiderdown comfort round his 
shoulders, drinking a cup of French coffee 
and cursing it as he drank. 

‘About that wager, sir,”’ he said. ‘* Does 
it stand in case of trickery on either side?”’ 

““Hog wash!” said the general angrily. 
“Slop! Swill!’”” He banged his cup down. 
“‘What sort of trickery?” 

“Gray has made off with Tommy’s 
boots.”’ 

“All of them?” inquired the general. 

“All of them.” 

“D’you know,” observed the general 
genially, ‘‘the more I see of that boy the 
more I think he'll succeed in life, He has a 
way of getting what he goes after. Now, the 
time he yanked me over that fence —— 

“ reme ember, sir,” said the chaplain 
hastily. ‘“‘But we said nothing last night 
about conditions. If theft - 

“*Fiddlesticks!”’ said the general rudely. 
‘Let Tommy go out in his stocking feet. 
Gray would. Why didn’t Tommy steal 
Gray’s boots? Not that I won’t court- 
martial Gray. Do him good. Military dis- 
cipline.’ 

But after the chaplain had gone the gen- 
eral lay back and lighted a cigarette and 
smiled at the ceiling. 

Now, sometime later in the day Tommy 
got a pair of boots. They pinched his feet 
and affected his temper—which was bad 
enough, anyhow. And he went to Peggy 
like a needle to the pole. He found her, too, 
but he found Gray also—behind a counter 
and dealing out supplies with a lavish 
hand. That is, it had been lavish, but the 
supplies were almost gone. 

“Serve you anything, sir?”’ said Ser- 
geant Gray in a businesslike manner. 
“Soap? Talcum powder?” 

Tommy ignored him and bent low over 
Peggy’s hand. He was in full regalia 
crop, spurs, cap, and gloves in left hand. 

‘‘He was the very picture of a modern 
major general,”” hummed Gray to himself, 
but not too low to escape Tommy’s ears. 

‘I tried to get he re earlie T; ” said Tommy 
in a tense voice, ‘‘but 

“Sweater, sir?” said Sergeant Gray 
loudly. ‘‘ Razor blades? We have the best 
quality. Toothbrush? Best bristles 
standard make.” 

“Gray,” said Tommy coldly, 
wish anything I shall ask for it.’ 

“You wouldn't,” implored Sergeant 
Gray in a wistful tone, ‘‘care for a pair of 
socks, sir? Ora we 
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“Gray,” thundered Tommy, “report to 
the general and say that I shall be here for 
some time unless he wants me!” 

“Sir, I do not clearly understand. Will 
the captain please repeat? Paragraph C, 
Lesson XV, Method of Instruction in Mili- 
tary Courtesy,” he added in an undertone 
to Peggy. 

“You heard me!” said Tommy in fren- 
zied repression. ‘“‘Go and do it. And if I 
find out that you had any connection with 
the loss of my boots this morning I'll see 
that something is done about it. 

Gray looked at Peggy. There was per- 
haps the slightest twitch at the corners of 
her mouth. That was all. 

He took the message to the general, who 
was shaving with cold water and who eyed 
him grimly over the lather. 

“Very well,” said the general. “I’m 
going there myself soon. You'd better go 
back there and wait for me. But—Gray.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Captain Trowbridge’s boots have been 
mislaid. Before I go I want to see them 
outside his door. Don’t leave until they 
are found.” 

The general was looking in the mirror 
just then. Through that medium they ex- 
changed a brief glance of understanding. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Gray. 

But Tommy’s striker had gone most ef- 
fectually A. W. O. L. and it being necessary 
to get the general to Peggy as soon as pos- 
sible Gray solved that problem by taking 
two pairs of boots belonging to the chief of 
staff and one pair of the adjutant’s and 
ranging them ina neat row outside Tommy’s 
door. But Tommy’s boots had to be found. 
There had been an air of cold finality about 
the general. 

The morning passed and at noon he saw 
the general and Tommy and Peggy lunch- 
ing together in the hotel, and felt a cold 
chill of terror. The general had missed his 
tea ball, too, and even the story of the 
breakfast had not made up for his sense of 
personal indignity. Hang the boy, anyhow! 
Was nothing safe when he was round? 

In the afternoon came the word that 
they would sail the next day, and Sergeant 
Gray’s heart fell lower and lower. But at 
four o'clock he located the striker and the 
boots and wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head. 

“Now for it,”” he muttered. 

Now, the end of this story might have 
been different but for two things: One was 
Gray’s popularity with the Headquarters 
Troop. And the other was that the feud 
between Tommy and Gray was better 
known than either of them guessed—cause 
and all. So it became in a small way a mat- 
ter between the officer personnel and the 
troop. 

Late that afternoon Sergeant Gray raced 
to Peggy’s headquarters, assuming when 
near the door an air of extreme if slightly 
breathless leisure. And he found Peggy 
alone, except for about forty enlisted men 
and three young women assistants. 

What’ s happened to Trow bridge?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Not dead, is he? 

“I don’t see why you don’t like Captain 
Trowbridge,” observed Peggy primly. 
‘‘He’s been very kind. Our trucks are all 
out or broken down and we need all sorts 
of supplies. He's gone to find a car and 
bring us some.’ 

“Oh, he has, has he?” said Sergeant 
Gray bitterly. 

‘“‘T was going to ask you to see about it. 
But you've not been here all day.” 

“Sorry. Couldn’t get back.” 

“We always say here,” said Peggy 
sweetly, “‘that when we really want any- 
thing done it is the army officers who do it 
for us.” 

“Really? Well, he hasn’t got thestuff yet. 
Where's he going to get a car?”’ he asked 
disagreeably. “‘If he does get one he’ll 
ditch it somewhere. I’ve seen him drive.” 

“IT think you are in a bad humor about 
something,” said Peggy, still pleasantly, 
and left him. 

He was frightfully ashamed of himself 
immediately, but Tommy was pretty badly 
on his nerves by that time. He followed 
her and apologized and had hard work not 
to tell her he worshiped her before the 
forty enlisted men and the others. 

“It’s all right,’”’ she said. ‘‘Only—you’re 
so queer.” 

She was of course young in things of that 
sort or she would have known that men in 
love are mostly queer and frequently irri- 
table—and always unreasonable. She was 
simply puzzled. 

“T hate the idea of his getting that stuff 
for you, that’s all,’’ he said. ‘‘ As far as that 
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goes, I think I'll get it, anyhow. What do 
you want?” 

“Everything,” she replied promptly. 

“You shall have it.” 

He stalked out, very tall and as much 
like the general as he could carry himself, 
and on the pavement reflected that he 
stood committed to something he couldn't 
by any stretch of the imagination carry 
through. Yet if ever he was to prove that 
he was a better man than Tommy, Sam 
Browne belt or none, this was the time. 

“Either I put it through,” he reflected, 
“or I don’t.” 

— he really meant much more than 
that. 

Down on the wharf the members of the 
Headquarters Troop had become long- 
shoremen. They played in their time many 
parts, it being the particular function of the 
Headquarters Troop to do everything in 
the army not otherwise definitely assigned, 
from surrounding major generals, and stop- 
ping shells intended for them, to building 
bridges when the engineers were engaged 
elsewhere. They froze their noses dispatch 
riding and broke horses, when there were 
any, and looked after headquarters and 
got the blame for everything that went 
wrong, being always handy and expecting 
to be jumped on. Incidentally, of course, 
they had an intimate personal knowledge 
of a number of extremely confidential mili- 
tary papers that they were not supposed to 
have. 

So that late afternoon they were long- 
shoremen, working on the wharf under gaso- 
line flares and muttering things about 
getting to mess sometime that week. 

Now, in certain ways Gray’s mind and 
the general's worked alike. The general, 

ou remember, had picked Gray for Peggy 
ve imagining himself Peggy for a monient. 
And Sergeant Gray in similar fashion fig- 
ured out what he would do if he were 
Tommy. There was only one car in the 
outfit by that time, and that was the gen- 
eral’s. If Gray had been Tommy he would 
have commandeered the general's car, and 
to do that he would have had to wait until 
the general was out of it. 

His whole chance, then, rested on the 
general being in it somewhere. He went 
swiftly back to the hotel and the car was 
there and Tommy standing beside it. 

Now, it is one of a sergeant orderly’s 
privileges to ride with the chauffeur a 
general's car and open the doors when nec- 
essary and generally give that air of mili- 
tary dignity without which no army can 
really thrive. So Sergeant Gray saluted 
and opened the door for Tommy, who eyed 
him suspiciously, and then caeted again 
and closed the door and got in beside the 
chauffeur, who wanted food and was in a 
towering rage. 

Gray didn’t lose a minute. 

‘‘ Look here, old man,” he said cautiously. 
“I’m in the devil of a mess and you've got 
to help me out.” 

“‘T have, have I?” 

“All | want is to hang him up some- 
where. I want an hour—that’s all. I’!! fix 
it all right with you. You can stall the en- 
gine somewhere and I'll get out and exam- 
ine it. Once I get under the hood —— 

“Oh, is that all?” jeered the chauffeur, 
steering deliberately at an M. P. and turn- 
ing out with a grin as the M. P. leaped and 
bellowed. ‘“‘And me stuck all night fixing it 
up again! What d’you take me for, any- 

ow 

“Fifty dollars if you'll do it now,” said 
Gray desperately. “I’m up against it, old 
man. Just stall ’er and leave the rest 
to me.” 

Still cautiously, with Tommy’s suspi- 
cious eyes boring into his back, Gray laid 
five American ten-dollar bills on the seat 
between them. 

The engine stopped. The chauffeur, hav- 
ing shut off the magneto, made various 
futile efforts to start. 

“What the dickens is wrong?" came 
Tommy’s exasperated voice from within. 
“If you fellows can’t drive this car I'll do 
it myself.” 

Sergeant Gray hopped out and raised the 
engine hood. In exactly thirty seconds 
it was quite certain that the car would 
not start for an indefinite period. Then he 
opened the door and saluted. 

“Sorry, sir. Seems to be the wiring. 
Shall I get you a a taxi?” 

“Taxi!” shouted Tommy. “You know 
there isn’t a taxi in the whole —— town.” 

“Anyhow I can try, sir,”’ said Gray and 
saluted again. ‘‘But I won't,” he added, 
and faded away in the general direction of 
the wharf. 
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An hour or so later Peggy was alone in 
her little office upstairs in her bleak head- 
quarters building. She was very low in her 
mind, for there was a big troop movement 
on and her supplies were gone. The long 
line of men waiting for sweaters for the 
cold homeward voyage had had to be 
turned away sweaterless—and that with 
thousands of sweaters near at hand. The 
district manager was in Paris begging for 
trucks and the other men somehow didn’t 
act. And just now had come a frenzied 
note from Tommy Trowbridge that he 
had broken down somewhere or other and 
couldn't get the supplies, but would she 
dine with him. 

She wouldn’t dine with him. She didn’t 
want any dinner. Wasn't there anywhere 
anybody to depend on? It was always din- 
ner with men. What she wanted was razor 
blades and sweaters and toothbrushes and 
comfort bags. Not food. 

She got up and went to the window. 
There was a brisk tramping of marching 
feet beneath in the street and a voice shout- 
ing orders. The company stopped. Heav- 
ens! There were hundreds of them, and her 
shelves were empty. She ran down and 
opened the door and there was Sergeant 
Gray's back, very fierce and soldierly; and 
Sergeant Gray's voice, most triumphant, 
bellowing orders. Then he turned and 
looked down at her. 

‘If you'll just stand aside,”’ he said, “I'l! 
give you a little demonstration of the value 
of man power in the Army.’ 

They filed in then, grinning cheerfully, 
and every man of the troop carried a crate 
or a box ora bundle. There were two hun 
dred and fifty men, to be exact, and they 
had stripped the warehouse as locusts strip 
a tree. 

“Say the word,” shouted Gray exult- 
antly over the din, “‘and we'll bring the 
warehouse too. We had to rope and tie 
your warehouse man 

At ten-thirty that night the general left 
a dinner party given him by the officers of 
the port. He had had a very pleasant 
evening, having told the story of being 
roped over the fence with great success and 
having indicated the various weaknesses 
in the General Staff to the exact degree of 
propriety. At the last minute he had taken 
Tommy with him, but Tommy had added 
nothing to the general gayety. 

The general's car had been mysteriously 
missing for several hours, but <he general 
had dined well and was not in a captious 
mood. So he footed it round to Peggy's 
lodging, to find she had not returned. 

“They work these girls too hard, 
Tommy,” he observed. ‘They ought to 
take it easier. C'est l’armistice.”” He liked 
the sound of that and he repeated it. It re 
minded him of the chaplain, who used a 
great deal of French, and that reminded 
him of the wager. 

“T’ll see if my niece is at her headquar- 
ters,’’ he said. “ You go back to the hotel 
and get some sleep.” 

“I'm not at all tired, sir,”’ offered 
Tommy desperately. 

“In that case,’’ observed the general, 
“‘you might take a look round for my car, 
and if I find out who took it from in front 
of the hotel this afte ernoon I'll make things 
pleasant for him.’ 

Tommy turned and with a sinking heart 
limped off. The general was rather sorry 
for Tommy. But he had been his aide-de- 
camp for a good while and there had always 
been a girl in the offing somewhere. He 
didn’t take Tommy too hard. 

He turned toward Peggy's headquarters. 
At the foot of the street lay the sea and be- 
yond that—home. The war was over and 
they had had no active part in it. Mingled 
with the general's regret was a vast thank- 
fulness. The war was over and his boys and 
millions of other splendid boys were turn- 
ing their faces toward the setting sun— and 
home. 

There was a prodigious sound of ham- 
mering from within Peggy's building, 
punctuated by the rip of rending wood 
The general stood in a doorway and ob- 
served a number of things. First of all Ser 
geant Gray, with a hatchet in hts hand and 
a checked gingham apron tied round his 
neck, straightened up from a box and 
looked down at Peggy, who had an armful 
of sweaters and was therefore helpless 

“ Attention!” said Sergeant Gray sternly 
“Eyes front! Unsling equipment!” 

“T will not!” said Peggy. ‘I've just got 
these sweaters % 

“Discipline,”’ observed Sergeant Gray, 
“is the instant and willing obedience to 

(Concluded on Page 98) 
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The First Pneumatic 
Truck Tire Built 


United States Tires 
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FTEN it is asked:—‘‘When and 
where were the first big pneumatic 
truck tires developed ?”’ 
Here is the answer: 


It was in 1911—at the Detroit fac- 
tory of the United States Tire Company. 


This old truck ranonthem. And ever 
since—for eight long years—it has run 
continuously on United States heavy- 
duty pneumatics. 

The photograph, taken in 1911, shows 
the old truck, used for test purposes, 
mounted on ‘Nobby’ Pneumatics. 
Its capacity was 3'2 tons, weight 8,000 
pounds, equipped with iron disk wheels 
and special demountable rims adapted 
to 38 x 8 inch tires. 


Later this truck was sent to Canada 
and put into the service of the Canadian 


For passenger and light delivery 





Consolidated Rubber Co. at Kitchener, 
Ontario. It is still in operation, running 
between neighboring towns, carrying a 
daily average of twenty tons of freight. 


From those early experiments came 
the wonder tire of today—the ‘Nobby 
Cord’. And the old truck proved the 
value of the big tires! It still survives 

long years after practically all other 
trucks in service at that early date have 
gone into the discard. A tremendous 
tribute to these pioneer pneumatics! 


It is demonstrated —‘Nobby Cords’ do 
prolong life. They do relieve shock 
and strain and lessen depreciation. They 
do permit more speed with safety. They 
do save from 30% to 50% in gas and oil 
consumption. And they must exert an 
influence in the better development of 
trucks —and trucking. 


cars—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 


‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. . Also tires for cycles, airplanes and solid tires for trucks 
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orders. Paragraph I I, Manual of 
Instruction in Military I'm 
going to kiss you.” 

‘Why didn’t you say 
Peggy demanded — and un 
immediately 

‘The first one 


section 


Courtesy 


that before? 
slung equipment 


said Sergeant 
Gray, “and the is for me, and 
the third is for the general, bless him.” 

“Sergeant!”’ said the general from the 
doorway. ‘There are certain duties I pre- 
fer to attend to myself.” 


is for me,” 


second one 


At midnight that night the chaplain was 
wakened by a knocking at his door and 
mumbled “ Entrez” drowsily 

4 uniformed shadow ste pped inside, 

aluted and said in Sergeant Gray’s voice, 
but with an almost lyric quality toit: “Sir, 


of course cling to the equal distribution of 
all our labors. We 

SALVATORE [fiercely|: We? How do you 
git in this? Where do you git this we stuff? 

FRANKEL: Yes; what you mean—we? 

SALVATORE: You ain't goin’ to edge in 
here. Your kind’s done that other places. 
Some soft-handed guy that never done a 
day's work in his life but write and make 
peeches, works in and gits workingmen to 
elect him at the top and then runs ‘em just 
the same as any capitalist. 

MIFFLIN |mildly protesting]: 
you mustn't 

SALVATORE (sullenly|: That’s all right; I 
read the news from Russia 

MIFFLIN |firmly beaming]: But I was up- 
holding your contention for an equal dis- 
tribution 

SALVATORE [much 
fied|: Oh, that’s 
you! 

MIFFLIN tight, 
for the under dog 

SHOMBERG: Call him an under 
He's a loafer and don't know a trade! 

Ritey: He was gettin’ two and a half a 
day, and now he draws what I do! 

Mrs. SIMPSON [attacking Riley fiercely]: 
Yes, and you're gettin’ as much as my hus- 
band is, and your wife left you seven years 
ugo and you livin’ on the fat of the land; 
Steinwitz’s pool parlor every night till all 
hours! 

SHOMBERG [attacking her}: Yes, and you 
and your husband ain't got no children; we 
got four. I'd.like to know what right you 
got to draw down what we do-—you with 
your limousine! 

CARTER: What business you got to talk, 
Shomberg? When here's me with my seven 
and the three of my married daughter 
eleven in all, I got on my shoulders. Do 
you think you're goin’ to draw down what 
I'd ought to? 

ALL |shouting] 
ain't we 
stand by my rights 
git ‘em away from me.” 
share.” “Oh, dry up! 
laugh! And so on 

RILEY {standing up and pounding the 
table, roaring till they're forced to listen]: 
You ain’t any of you got the rights of it. 
The rights of it is— who does the most work 
gets the most money. Look at me on that 
truck! 

CARTER 


Oh, but 


and molli- 
I didn’t git 


surprised 
all right then; 
comrade! I’m always 


dog! 


‘Here! 


We got rights, 
2” “Where's the justice of it?” “I 


‘Nobody's goin’ to 
‘I bet | git my 
“You make me 


pounding on the table with a 
ruler}: You set down, Riley! The rights of 
it ain't who does the most work; but I'm 
willin’ to leave it to who does the hardest 
work 

SIMPSON: No, sir! 
work 

CARTER: There ain't only three men in 
my department out there that ain't soldier- 
ing on their job. I do twice as much skilled 
work as any man at this table, and I do it 
better 

Shouts of “Yes you do!” “Rats!” 
“Shut up!"| I'll leave it to Mr. Gibson; 
he knows good work if he don't know noth- 
ing else 

iShouts of “Leave it to 

How'd he get inthis?” “ You're crazy 

CARTER [bawling]: Get back to business! 
We're running a meeting here! 

FRANKEL: For goodness’ sake, 
getting nowhere! 

SALVATORE: No, and you ain’t never 
goin’ to git nowhere long as you try to 
work big business and privilege on me. We 
got to keep it like Mr. Mifflin says; it’s 
a sacred brotherhood, everything divided 


It's who does the best 


nothing!” 


Pr) 


we ain't 
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the general! wishes the chaplain to report to 
him in his room.’ 

‘My compliments to the general, ser- 
geant, and tell him to go to blazes.’”’ How- 
ever, he reconsidered that instantly and 
added: “‘What’s up, Gray? Have I got to 
get into uniform? 

“T believe not, sir. The general has had 
some recent information, I think, sir.”’ 

‘You don’t see my bedroom slippers 
anywhere, do you?” asked the chaplain 
peevishly. ‘Only death would make me 
do this at home. If I ever get out of the 
Army 

“Tt’s not so bad, sir,” said Sergeant 
Gray, restraining an impulse to burst into 
song. ‘Here they are, sir. You've put 
them in the washbasin.”’ 

“Gracious!” he said. “‘I meant to rub 
out a pair of socks and I must have 
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Sometime later the chaplain, in a pair of 
army socks and a dressing gown, knocked 
at the general’s door and entered. The 
general was in bed, smoking the last of his 
best cigars, with the eiderdown over his 
shoulders and a bottle of champagne and 
a glass and a toothbrush holder beside him 
on the stand. 

“Come in, chaplain,” 
cheerfully, ‘‘and lock the door. If any of 
my aides-de-camp knock, snore. They can 
smell champagne through a brick wall.” 

“T don’t drink and you know it.” 

‘Neither do I,’”’ observed the general. 

“But we’re going home -— home is going 
to be a very dry place. Anyhow this is a 
toast.” 

The chaplain was thrusting his feet into 
= general's slippers but he looked up at 
that. 


said the general 
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equal. Let’s get to business and count that 
money. 

FRANKEL: Well, for goodness’ sake, let’s 
get some system into this meeting! 

RILEY: How you goin’ to get any system 
into it before you settle what’s going to be 
done about Frankel’s twenty-four shares? 

CARTER: Twenty-four? He’s got twenty- 
six; he got two more yesterday! 

Mrs. SIMPSON: He’s got thirty-five; he 
got nine more this morning! 

FRANKEL {hotly|: You bet I got thirty- 


five! 

ALL: What! Thirty-five shares? 

FRANKEL: Well, ain’t I got thirty-five 
men workin’ out there? 

Simpson: How in thunder we goin’ to 
settle about him holdin’ all them shares? 

SALVATORE: Are we goin’ to let him take 
all that money? Thirty-five 

FRANKEL |leaping up, electrified]: How 
d’you expect I'm goin’ to pay my men if I 
don’t get it? Are you goin’ to let me take 
them thirty-five shares’ profits? No, 
guess you ain't! You ain't got no say about 
it! The money's mine right now! I get it! 

Simpson: I object! 

RILEY {pounding the table]: Look at the 
ornery little devil! He took advantage of 
the poor workingmen’s trustfulness, got 
‘em in debt to him, then went and begun 
buying over their shares, so they had to 
leave the shop because he wouldn’ t hire ’em 
to do their own work, but went and hired 
cheaper men. Listen to the trouble they 
make among us! 

SIMPSON: It's an undesirable element. 

Ritey: He had no right to buy them 
workmen out in the first place. 

Simpson: And on top of that we can’t 
git no work turned out because the fourteen 
skilled men he’s got in there have gone and 
started striking just like the unskilled and 
they tie up everything 

RILEY: I claim he hadn't no right to buy 
them shares 

FRANKEL: I didn't? 

ALL fexcept Shomberg]: No, you didn’t! 

FRANKEL |hotly, at Riley You look 
here. S'pose you needed money bad? Ain't 
you got a right to sell your share? 

RiLey: Sure I have! 

FRANKEL: What you talkin’ about, 
then? Ain't I got a right to buy anything 
you got a right to sell? 

RILEY: No, you ain't, 
to the whole system. 

FRANKEL: You do! 

{Points to Shomberg.| 

Look here! Ask him what he says. 
got two! 

RiLey: I don’t care who's got what! All 
I say is I object to the system, and this fac- 
tory’ll git burned up if them wop workmen 
stay here jest because he holds them shares. 

SIMPSON: You're right about that, Riley! 

SALVATORE: Why, you can’t hear your- 
self think out in the shops, when you might 
be havin’ a quiet talk with a friend. 

RILEY: When them wops gits to talkin’ 
strike it sounds more like a revolution to 
me! 

SIMPSON: Why, they’re all inflamed up. 
They know what’s what, all right. 

FRANKEL: What do they know? 

SALVATORE: They know you're drawing 
down on them shares about five or six times 
the wages you pay ‘em. What I claim is, 
that extra money he makes ought to be di- 
vided amongst us. 

{Emphatic approval from Carter, Simp- 
son and Riley. “Yessir! You bet! That’s 
what!"’} 

FRANKEL: 


because I object 


He's 


Just try it once! 


Them men ain't workin’ for 
Ain’t we the 


SIMPSON: 
you, they’re workin’ for us. 
original owners? 

FRANKEL: Ya-a-a-h! 

RILEY {pounding the table]: That’s the 
stuff! We're the original owners! Any 
money made on them wops’ wages is ours. 
We'll tend to business with them! 

[The noise outside has increased deafen- 
ingly; there is a loud hammering on the 
door, which is now flung open, and Polenski 
in patched overalls, a wrench in his hand, 
enters fiercely, slamming the door behind 
him. He begins an oration at the door.| 

POLENSKI: Don’t we git a hearing? We 
got to take direct action in this rotten fac- 
tory before we even get a word in! 

[Shouts from the committee: ‘Get out 
of here, you wop!” “ You ain’t got no busi- 
ness in here!” “This is a committee meet- 
ing!” 

Committee meeting, my nose! 

|Shakes his fist at Frankel. | 

Do you know what you're up against? 
You're up against the arm of labor! You 
monkey with labor a little more the way 
you have, and you'll be ylad if it’s only a 
little nitroglycerin that gits you! Hired us 
for two and a half, did you? 

FRANKEL: My goodness, 
three this morning! 

POLENSKI: Yes; rose us to three! What 
do we care you rose us to four, to five, to 
six? Look what the rest you loafers here at 
this table is gittin’! 

SALVATORE: Here, 
this! 

POLENSKI {half screaming]: I 
Every one of you is in his ¢ lass. 

{Points at Frankel.} 

You sit up here and call yourself a com- 
mittee, dividin’ up the money and runnin’ 
this factory that belongs just as much to us 
men he hired as it does to you. It belongs 
to us more— because we're the real workin’- 
men! 

Beats his chest.] 

Don’t labor’s wrongs never git avenged? 
Are we always goin’ to be wage slaves? 
We demand simple justice. We been 
workin’ here two dollars and a half a 
day; now we want the wage scale abolished 
and double profits for each of us for every 
day we worked here before we found out 
what was goin’ on, with you sittin’ up here 
like kings in your robes, tellin’ the poor 
man he should have only two dollars and a 
half a day—sittin’ up here in your pomp 
with your feet on the neck of labor! 

{To Carter]: You in your fine broadcloth, 
ridin’ up and down the avenues in limou- 
sines with never a thought for the toiler! 
Don’t think for a minute we deal with this 
little vampire here. 

You're all in the same boat, and the toil- 
ing masses will hold every single one of you 
just as responsible as it does him, you 
you capitalists! 

|Instantly upon this the door is opened 
enough to admit the heads of two wops very 
similar to Polenski.| 

First Wop: Parasites! 

SECOND sige Bloodsuckers! 

POLENSKI: Capitalists, parasites, blood- 
suckers, bourge oisie! Do you think we ex- 
pect any justice out of you? Do you think 
I came in this room ever dreaming you'd 
grant our demands? No! We knew you! 
And if we do assert our rights, what do you 
do? You set your hellhounds of police on 
us! Haven't we been agitatin’ for our rights 
among you for days? We've got our answer 
from you, but you look out for ours, be- 
cause as sure as there is a hell waitin’ for all 


I rose you to 


don’t you bring us in 


won't? 
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“Then she’s settled it?” 

“She has,”’ said the general. “You owe 
me fifty francs. And if anyone had told me 
three years ago that I’d be paying eight 
dollars to drink to a noncom nephew-in-law 
I'd have said he was crazy.” 

He! poured the wine. Outside on the 
stairs a soldier was making a leisurely and 
tuneful way to bed. Both men listened and 
smiled. 


The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me, 


warbled Sergeant Gray. 

““To—them!” said the general, raising 
his toothbrush mug. “Sorry about the fifty 
frances, chaplain. 

The chaplain took a modest sip. 

“To them!” he said. ‘As to the fifty 
francs—Ca ne fait rien.” 


parasites, we'll send you there, and your 
factory too! 

{Looks up at the clock.} 

What —is that clock right? 

|He runs out at top speed.| 

SIMPSON: They don’t seem to know their 
place! 

SHOMBERG: 
the earth. 

RILEY: Next, 
own our factory! 

CARTER |solemnly}: Well, sir, I wonder 
what this country is coming to? 

|Here there is a muffled explosion in the 
sample piano, which rocks with the jar, at 
the same time emitting a few curls of smoke, 
followed by general exclamations of horror 
and fright as all of the committee break for 
shelter. | 

SHOMBERG [his voice rising 
others}: Send for the police! 

SALVATORE |shouting|: Wait! 
divided up the money! 

Nora: It’s over; 
harm! 

FRANKEL [on his hands and knees under 
the table]: It was in that piano. 

{Nora goes across to the piano.] 

Look out, he’s probably got another one 
in there. 

{Mifflin helps Nora to take off the front 
of the piano, which is still mildly smoking; 
a wreckage of wires is seen.] 

MIFFLIN [smiling]: It must have been 
an accident! 

FRANKEL and MRs. SIMPSON [coming out 
from under the table}: Accident! 

MIFFLIN: Of course it’s unfortunate, be- 
cause it might be misconstrued. 

Ritey: Yes, it might. 

MIFFLIN [confidently]: 
these new comrades! 

Ritey: Comrades? 
Ha, ha! 

SALVATORE: Aw, them ain't comrades; 
them’s just Frankel’s hired workers. 

MIFFLIN: They are comrades in the best 
sense of the word. I am in touch with all 
the groups. A moment’s reasoning from 
one they know to be sympathetic —— 

{He goes out into the factory.] 

SALVATORE: Hey, let’s get that stulf 
divided up. I got an engagement. 

FRANKEL: Yes; let’s hurry. You can’t 
tell what they got planted round here. 

CARTER [rapping]: The meeting will 
please come to - 

SALVATORE: Here, cut We 
ain't got no time to —— 

SHOMBERG: No. Cometo business; come 
to business! 

Nora: The only way, comrades, to 
know how much we have gained since the 
last division is to read the bookkeeper’s 
report. 

FRANKEL: 
on—read it! 

CARTER: Well, I did want toa long while 
ago, when we first set down and begun the 
meeting. I says then, I report on my com- 
mittee and 

VARIOUS MEMBERS: Oh, for heaven's 
sake! Go ahead! Cut it out! 

CARTER [picking up the sheets]: 
first page it says Soomary. 

RILEY: What’s that mean? 

Mrs. Simpson: Oh, my goodness! 

FRANKEL: Git to the figures! 

CARTER: Well, here, on one side it says 
gross receipts 

SHOMBERG Ah! 

CARTER: What? 

SIMPSON [shouting]: Read it! 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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they'll be thinkin’ they 


over the 
We ain't 


it hasn’t done any 


Let me go talk to 


Frankel’s wops? 


that out! 


Well, for heaven's sake, go 
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cheesecloth- Do not 
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Automobile 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, send his 
name and 50c. for bottle mailed prepaid. 
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Sey 
ARENT your teeth sufficiently vital to your 


health and good looks to warrant the careful, 
thoughtful selection of a tooth brush? The 
Pro-phy-lac-tic is the one tooth brush built to clean 
the teeth. The curved handle fits the jaw. The 
tufted bristles ferret out every food particle hidden 
away in the angles and crevices even of the back 
teeth. Always sold in the Yellow Box. Made in 


adult's, youth's, and child's sizes. 


wphyplctic, sr 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand and Nail Brush 
(No. 400) 

Costs a dollar, and worth a great deal more in the long, 
hard and thoroughly satisfactory service it can give you. 
After several years of constant use, the bristles will wear out, 
but they'll never fall out. Bristles of the best quality it is 
possible to get —set in aluminum and riveted to a chemically 
treated hardwood back. If your dealer does not yet sell 
this remarkable brush, send us a dollar and we will mail you 
one postpaid. If it does not give complete satisfaction, we 
will return your money. Sold by dealers in the United 
States at $1.00 and in Canada at $1.25. 
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Soe ————- Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor 


— Hair and Military Brushes 


You have never used a brush with such remarkable pene- 
trating qualities. The choice, extra stiff bristles are arranged 
in straight rows of clean-looking, evenly-spaced knots. The 
bristles are permanently fastened through a non-tarnishable 
aluminum face into a special durable bed of composition, 

c eit: ; easy to clean. Pro-phy-lac-tic quality all through—the best 
5 : : hair-brush values ever offered. Made in several sizes and 
‘ Pik aea Pace * — styles and retailing for only 50c to $2.50 each. See that the 


./ “AAS name, Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor, is on the handle. Always 
%AA een “yt. - sold in a Yellow Box. 
444 ee i) yf Send for our free book, which fully describes the various 
; O41 i} f We styles and finishes. 
UCR EREES FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

; . Florence, Massachusetts 


Canadian Address: 425 Coristine Building, Montreal, Canada 
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(Concluded from Page 98) 


CARTER: Gross receipts $2,162.43. On 
the other side it says: ‘Cash paid out 
$19,461.53.” 

{|All are puzzled.] 

It didn’t sound right to me, even the first 
time I read it. Looks like he’s got the 
wrong words, crossed over. 

FRANKEL: Why, gross receipts last month 
was over twenty-four thousand dollars! 

SHOMBERG: Yes, and that was a fall off 
from the month before. 

CARTER [rubbing his head]: Well, I don’t 
pretend to understand it, but he told me all 
them was mostly payments on old sales 
anyhow. 

RiLey: Read it again, read it again! 

SIMPSON: Yes, let’s see if we can’t get 
what the sense of it is. 

CARTER: It says “‘Gross receipts, $2,- 
162.43"’—that’s over here. “Cash paid 
out, $19,461.53.” 

All seem dazed.] 

RILEY: What else you got there? 

CARTER: As near as it seems to me, just 
a lot of items. 

SALVATORE: Well, we must have a lot of 
money in the bank; what’s the matter we 
draw that out and divide it? 

RILEY: Wait a minute! 
besides them items? 

CARTER: He’s got a note. ‘‘ Note,” he 
says; here it is. He says: “Bank notified 
us this morning we're overdrawn $59.01.” 

RILEY: Overdrawn? 

SHOMBERG: Then we got to deposit some 
to our account. Who's got charge of the 
checks that comes in? 

Nora: The bookkeeper has charge, but 
there aren’t any checks. 

CARTER: No, they ain’t been any checks 
comin’ in for some days; a week or so, or 
two weeks, you might say. We've looked 
everywhere for ’em 

FRANKEL |aghast 
them letters? 

CARTER: They ain’t none left in ’em that 
wasn’t took out a good while ago. 

SALVATORE: You ain’t looked 
the safe, have you? 

CARTER: They ain’t one in it; it’s got 
me all puzzled up, I tell you. I was jest 
waitin’ for the meetin’ to settle it. 

FRANKEL: But heaven’s sakes! There 
must be checks comin’ in from new sales! 

CARTER: It says here sales has fallen 
off. So fur this month they was only three 
instruments sold. 

SIMPSON: But my gosh, this is the end 
of the month! 

CARTER: They was two in Council Bluffs 
and one in Detroit. 

General agitation and excitement. | 

Mrs. SIMPSON |trembling with rage and 
fear]: You mean to stand there and tell me 
we ain’t goin’ to git any money to-day, and 
our apartment rent to pay to-morrow? 

Ritey: Don't talk about your apart- 
ment rent to me, lady! There’s others of 
us got a few things to pay. 

SHOMBERG: But my golly, when do we 
git paid? 

CARTER: I 
he’s got here. 

SALVATORE [rapping fiercely on the table]: 
Hey! I got to have my money! 

CARTER: Well, I got to have mine, don’t I? 

SIMPSON: Go on. See what else it says. 

CARTER: Well, here he’s got this. Here 
it says: “Bills payable, $17,162.48.” 

FRANKEL [leaping up]: Bills payable! 
No money in bank, and we're $17,162.48 
in debt? 

Mrs. SIMPSON [shrieking]: Who owes it? 

SIMPSON: We do! 

SHOMBERG: Who’s goin’ to pay. it? 

RILEY: 


What’s there 


: You lookedall through 


through 


can’t make out from what 


Who run us into debt that way? 
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SALVATORE: That’s the man we're after! 

FRANKEL: Who's the man responsible 
for us bein’ $17,162.48 bankrupt? 

RILEY {hammering the table]: Who run 
us into debt over seventeen thousand dol- 
lars? 

SIMPSON: 
answer, 

CARTER: What 
That’s what the report says. 
know. 

SHOMBERG: Well, somebody's got us into 
debt. And who is it? 

Nora: It’s all of us! 
done this thing together? 

FRANKEL: Well, who's got to pay it? 


Well, give him a chance to 


do I know about it? 
That’s all I 


Haven't we all 


Nora: We've all got to! 
SHOMBERG, SALVATORE, FRANKEL and 


Mrs. SIMPSON: You expect to git blood 
out of astone? What do you take us for? 
You’re crazy! You helped get us into this! 
{Shomberg and Salvatore begin shouting 
at each other.]} 

SHOMBERG: You pay me back that 
twenty-five dollars you got from me Fri- 
day! 

SALVATORE: How I’m goin’ to pay you 
twenty-five dollars when I’m seventeen 
thousand dollars in debt? 

SHOMBERG: I'll have that money! 

{He takes a paper weight from desk.] 

SALVATORE: You throw that at me, I'll 
give you a little sticker where you won't 
like it! 

Puts his hand in the breast of his coat. 
Murder appears imminent. Sudden and 
general dispersal from the neighborhood of 
the combatants, which brings Nora to 
Gibson, unconsciously seeking his protec- 
tion. |} 

SHOMBERG: Aw, I didn’t mean anything 
serious like that. 

Puts down the paper weight.] 

But I'll get that money. 

SALVATORE: You'll need it to pay your 
share what we owe! 
Mrs. SIMPSON: 
one cent out of me! 

CARTER: It ain’t just us here of course. 
The whole factory’s got to pay it. 

StMPSON: Great gosh! Do you think we 
can go out there, when they’re expectin’ a 
month's pay and tell ’em they’re gettin’ 
only a seventeen-thousand-dollar debt? 

FRANKEL: And me, me, me! Look at 
me! Do you think I can go out and tell 
them thirty-five bloodhounds I ain’t got 
no money to even pay their wages? 

RiLey [vehemently]: What's more, you 
owe thirty-five shares of that debt, Frankel! 

ALL [with vindictivesatisfaction]: That's 
it! Sure he does. He owes thirty-five shares 
of the debt! That’s right! 

FRANKEL: What? 

Ritey: You owe thirty-five shares of 
the seventeen-thousand debt. 

FRANKEL: My heavens! Ain’t the meet- 
in’ just settled it I didn’t have no right to 
them shares and it was all to be divided 
even? 

CARTER: What we got to do, we got to 
go out there and tell 'em they owe this 
money. 

FRANKEL: I can’t tell mine! 

SALVATORE: I know one game little fel- 
low that ain’t goin’ to pay nobody nothin’. 
Excuse me, gents; they'll have to find me! 

{He goes out hastily, by the door that 
leads to the street.] 

CARTER: Well, somebody’s got to go 
out there and tell ’em. 

Smpson: Well, I won't! 

Mrs. SIMPSON: It’s the chairman’s place. 

CARTER: We all got to go! 

FRANKEL: Not me! 

Stmmpson: Yes you will! 
shoulders. | 


I'd like to see ’em get 


[Takes him by 
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RILEY [taking him from Simpson]: Put 
him first! 

[They begin to jostle toward the factory 
door. | 

FRANKEL [as they push him he waves a 
despairing hand at Gibson]: Mr. Gibson, 
that was a fine trick you played on us! 

THE COMMITTEE {shouting|: You go on 


there. Come on. We got to take our 
medicine! 
FRANKEL: Lemme alone! Take your 


hands off me! 

{They jostle out, leaving Nora and Gib- 
son alone together. Nora has gone to the 
large table, sitting beside it, with her head 
far down between her hands. As the noise 
dies away Mifflin comes in from the fac- 
tory.] 

MIFFLIN: What wonderful spirits! Just 
great rough boys! 

[Smiles as he gets his hat, magazines, 
newspaper and umbrella.| 

Everything is working out. Some little 
inevitable friction here, some little setback 
there. But it all works, it all works to the 
one great end. I’m sorry I wasn’t present 
for the end of the meeting to hear what 
success there was this month, but that’s a 
detail. The dream has come true. It's 
here, and we're living it! 

At door.] I'll send you a copy of my 
next article, Mr. Gibson. 

Modestly laughs.| They tell me the series 
is making a little sensation in its way. 
Good morning! 

He goes out jauntily. Gibson has never 
moved from his chair; he turns his head, 
still not rising, and looks fixedly at Nora 
She slowly lifts her head, meets his eye; 
her head sinks again. He rises and slowly 
walks over to her, looking down at her. 
Then bending still lower she begins to cry.| 

GIBSON: Well, Nora, what was the mat- 
ter with it? 

Nora [not looking up]: 
What was? 

GIBSON: You needed a manager to do 
what I had been doing. 


I don’t know. 


Nora: Couldn't we have learned? 
Couldn’t one of us? 
GIBSON: One of you did—Hill. 


Nora: But he left! 

GIBSON: Why did Hill leave? 

Nora: Other people offered him more 
money. 

GIBSON: Yes; he was the one man that 
all the rest of you depended on. He was 
worth more. 

Nora: But were you worth all that you 
took? You took all that the business made. 

GIBSON: Yes; and last year it was fifty 
thousand. 

Nora: Were you actually worth that 
much to it? 
GIBSON: 

think so. 

Shows her a letter.] 

Here's an offer from the Coles-Hibbard 
people, out in Cleveland, of that much 
salary to do for them what I did here. 

Nora: It isn’t right; you pay labor only 
what you have to pay. 

GIBSON: The Coles-Hibbard peoplewould 
pay me what they'd have to, and they're 
pretty hard-headed men. The whole world 
pays only what it has to. 

Nora: It isn’t right! It isn’t right! 

GIBSON: Last winter I saw you in a 
three-dollar seat listening to Caruso. Have 
you ever given that much to the organ 
grinder that comes under these windows? 

Nora: Will it always be so? 

Gisson: I don’t know. But it’s so now. 

Nora: But will the plan always fail? 

GiBson: I think it will until human 
beings are as near alike as the ants and bees 
are. Your system is in full effect with them, 


Other men in the business 
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but we—we strive; even in this fellowship 
here of yours the striving began to show 

Nora {looking up at him appealingly| 
But are these inequalities right? 

GIBSON [gently, rather sadly]: I don’t 
know. I only know what is 

Nora: Well—I'm whipped. 

{Smiles ruefully, away from him; 
she turns again to him}: 

Are you going to accept that offer? 

GIBSON: What do you say? 

[Her head droops again. Angry voices 
are heard, growing louder as they approach 
The door is thrown open, and the members 
of the committee, noisily talking, appear in 
the doorway.| 

FRANKEI 


then 


It was a bum dea! all through! 


SHOMBERG: Shovin’ his run-down fac 
tory off onto us! 
RILEY [fiercely]: You never give us no 


deed to this plant, Mr. Gibson! 


SIMPSON: They ain’t a court in the 
land’ll hold us to it! 
CARTER: No, sir; and we've voted this 


is your factory, Mr. Gibson! We ain't 


respon ible! 


GIBSON: It is my factory and I'm going 


to run it! Any man of you not back at 
work in ten minutes on the old scale of 
wages will be fired! 


Phe members whoop with joy. Frankel 
and Carter both try to shake hands with 
Gibson at once 

CARTER: Well, that’s a 
Thank you, Mr. Gibson! 

FRANKEL: That takes a heap off my 
mind! 

RiLey: God bless you, sir! 

GIBSON Never mind that! 
back to work. 

{ Whooping, the committee, in great spirits 
and with the greatest friendliness to one 
another, depart rapidly. Closing the door 
Gibson turns briskly to Nora, and speaks 
in a businesslike way.| 

GIBSON: Nora, will you marry me? 

NorA [meekly]: Yes—TI will. 

Gipson: Will you marry me to-day? 

Nora |with a little more spirit|: Yes, I 
will! 

GIBSON: Will you go with me and marry 
me right now? 

Nora {more loudly and promptly]: Yes, 
I will! 

GIBSON: Well, then 

He gets his hat and coat, then thinks of 
something he wants from his desk and goes 
Meantime Nora, not moving 
so rapidly as Gibson, but more thoughtfully, 
goes up to the wall where hang her jacket 
and hat, takes off her apron, puts on the 
jacket and hat and goes to the door that 
leads to the street, where she stands waiting 
There is a knock on the factory door, which 
opens without waiting and Simpson comes 
in. | 

SIMPSON: I don’t want to detain you if 
you're goin’ out, Mr. Gibson, but there's 
something’s got to be settled. And the 
men in my department say it’s got to be 
settled now. That wage scale says 
we get time and a half for overtime, and the 
men in the finishing department, they ain't 
gettin’ no time and a half on piecework and 
we never understood that agreement you 
claim we signed with you anyhow. So 
what we says, if we don’t get double time 
instead of time and a half for overtime 
why, Mr. Gibson, it looks like them men 
couldn't hardly be held back. Now what 
we demand is 

(He is still talking as the final curtain de 
scends upon these three: Gibson seated at 
his desk, looking fixedly at Simpson, Nora 
waiting thoughtfully by the door that leads 
to the 


relief to me! 


You go 


over to get it 


right 


street.| 
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—and in civil life, too, it wins! 


The Great War proved that there is a difference in men—not so much 
in physical make-up as in quality of mind. The ideal combination is that of trained 
ability with properly developed physical power. Face to face with questions requiring 
instant decision, in training camp, across the seas, everywhere that men of democracy 
were routing the forces of autocracy, keen intellect, judgment, stamina, fearlessness, 
clean living, a sound body, a mind alert—these were the attributes that always counted. 
They were the force of final victory to the Armies of Right. 


Over 200 officers in the service, got their preliminary training at 


WENTWORTH 


Military Academy 


Lexington, Missouri 
The oldest Military School west of the Mississippi. 43 miles from Kansas City 


























The War is over, but the need for physically 
fit and well-trained men remains. ‘‘Fit to Fight’’ 
must apply to those who expect to help solve the 
problems of the coming reconstruction period and 
of the future. Never in the world was there a 
greater need for men trained to think and act 
with precision. 


Wentworth produces no snobs, because of the dem- 
ocratic and home-like atmosphere of the institution. 
Neither does its system of discipline produce the 
man who cringes under authority — our belief be- 
ing that a boy trained 
in that way will not 
get the best results in 
after life. Our system 


develops the greatest - 





amount of initiative and responsibility. This ex- 
plains why Wentworth men succeed where 
others fail and why so many of them have risen to 
positions of influence and authority thruout the 
Nation. 

You can trust your boy to our care with implicit 
confidence that he will be developed into the best 
type of manhood, fitted in mind and body to cope 
with strenuous business and commercial problems 
ahead. 

The Wentworth program satisfies the boy’s natural 
craving for action and rapid change of interest by 
combining with exceptional training in academic 
theory, work in actual field maneuvers, signaling, 
hikes, camping, competitive drills, bridge building, 
and comprehensive athletics. 


Separate School for 
Small Boys 


The Midget 
Baseball Team 
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HE Wentworth campus 

comprises 45 acres of 
beautiful grounds. We 
have new dormitories and 
superior equipment thru- 
out. Our facilities in- 
clude two athletic fields, 
track, new gymnasium, 
swimming pool, rock ten- 
nis courts, target range, etc. 


In 1918, Wentworth 
won championships in 
football, basketball, 
tennis and track. 









519 boys from 31 
states and 2 foreign 
countries. 










The Wentworth teaching 

staff is the result of many years 
of careful selection. The teach- 

ers are action-loving men who 
make themselves the boys’ companions 
in sport and social life, as well as in the class- 
room. Small classes facilitate such personal 
instruction. Graduates admitted to leading 
universities without examination. 





All military instruction is under 
capable active army officers. Senior 
and Junior units Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. 


Yearly designated as one of the 
ten “Honor Schools’’of the U. S. 


Whatever path your boy follows thru 
life, he will find the mental train- 
ing, the sound moral foundation and 
physique attained at Wentworth of 
incalculable value to him. 















For catalogue and information in regard 
to special courses, address 


Colonel S. Sellers 


Superintendent 
1812 Washington Avenue 
Lexington, Mo. 
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The Supreme Ignition Test 


fh.| The life or death necessity for a continuous power stream is the 

reason for the popularity of Bosch Magneto Ignition among airmen. 
The same surety of ignition service which Bosch — America’s Supreme 
Ignition System—has given thousands of aviation motors is assured in any 
Bosch Equipt Engine. 


There is a Bosch Magneto with special fittings ready now for your 
automobile, tractor, or truck. Be sure. Specify Bosch. You can get it. 


AMERICAN BOSCH’ MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works; Springfield, Mass. Branches: New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
SERVICE STATIONS IN MORE: THAN 200 CITIES 


AMERICA’S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


MOTOR TRUCKS © TRACTORS - AIRPLANES ~ MOTORCARS - MOTORBOATS * MOTORCYCLES - GAS ENGINES 
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“Frost, did you say? You—you poor old 
fat-head!’’ she whispered to the reflection 


in the mirror. 
you like it!” 


“Frost yourself an’ see how 


iv 


T WAS Mr. Rosewater who greeted the 

best customer on her arrival at the sales- 
rooms the following morning. 

““My goodness gracious, if it ain’t Miss 
Tepe!” he cried jovially. “ Believe me, this 
is a sight for sore eyes! How are you? How 
is business? But no need to ask you that 
a lady that always turns her stock clear 
over every season.” 

“Kidder!’? With a smirk which showed 
a gleaming collection of eighteen-carat gold 
Miss Tepe shook a playful finger in the face 
of the junior partner. 

Her hair was of a peculiar dull red—a 
red that patently never spouted in Nature’s 
fountain. Her misses’ dress of gauzy light 
blue crépe de Chine consorted not with 
angles such as her thin tall figure revealed. 
Her hat, an adaptation of the early colonial, 
nodded with bright cherries and two coy 
drooping ribbons. <A large beaded bag 
dangled from a thin wrist otherwise graced 
with a watch inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

“‘Naughty boy! 

Mr. Rosewater winced, but managed a 
smile-—weak, but brave. Six months before 
he would have smiled joyously—and sighed 
perhaps; but now, with a certain dark head 
forever before his eyes, it seemed almost a 
sacrilege. 

“Is he glad to see his old friend?” 

Mr. Rosewater’s weak reply was lost in 
the bustling entrance of the senior member 
of the firm. 

**Here she is!”’ he cried. ‘Honest, Nate, 
would you think that she was over twenty- 
six years ole 1? Huh?” 

“N—no. 

T he lady smirked. 

“Honest, the way some women carry 
their age! Positively get younger every 
year!” 

“Oh, you boys! 

“Don't you ‘dare say I’m kidding you. 
Eh, Nate? 

Mr. Rosewater’s reply was mumbled. 

“Honest, Mr. August, I don’t think Mr. 
Rosewater is glad to see me a-tall.”” Witha 
high soprano giggle: ‘‘I’ll just bet he’s gone 
and got another girl.” 

Mr. Rosewater restrained a shudder. 
That upholstered old wreck his girl! Why 
didn’t Miss Glaub arrive? 

Once more Mr. August stepped into the 
breach. ‘‘ Don’t you believe a word of it!’’ 
he advised loddly. ‘“‘Every day Nate has 
been sayin’ to me: ‘I wonder when Miss 
Tepe is comin’?’ Ain’t that right, Nate?” 

Once more the junior partner prevari- 
cated with an effort. Mr. August coughed 
wrathfully. With an effort Mr. Rosewater 
spoke lightly. 

“Sure,” he said. “An’ we always save 
the good things for a certain young lady 
from Des Moines. A—a surprise.” 

With the exuberance of youth Miss Tepe 
clapped her hands together. ‘‘Oh, ain’t 
that wonderful! You must tell all about it 
right away. Is it some eight-dollar-a-dozen 
Georgettes? Or—or some wonderful new 
place to eat?” 

“Neither”’—hastily. ‘It’s 
thing new here in the business.” 

But such foolish talk angered Mr. August. 

“You should be worried about Nate’s 
surprises,” he advised. “ Better you should 
be seeing the wonderful surprises that we 
have been making up here all summer for 
your trade, Miss Tepe. Believe me, never 
did you see such styles for the money. We 
gotta new number with a military cut to 
the collar an’ with sleeves cut extra full an’ 
flowing, that your trade will buy till they’re 
blue in the face. 

What could be keeping a Glaub? If 
he, Mr. Rosewater, was to be free in the 
future it was imperative that she should 
sell this customer. 

“Maybe Miss Tepe should like to rest 
a while before looking over 

“Rest?” Exasperated beyond all en- 
durance at such procrastination Mr. August 
almost shrieked. ‘‘ Honest, to hear you talk 
anybody would think that Miss Tepe was 
forty years old—sit roun’ resting! Ain’t 
right, Miss Tepe? Huh?” 

“Any time you gentlemen a 

“In a little while - 
“Right over this way, Miss Tepe. 


it’s some- 


— 


” 


We 


have some new pastel shades in square col- 
lared effects that positively —— 
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The door to the salesroom opened slowly. 
Like a good actress Miss Glaub had timed 
her arrival for the last. Mr. August turned 
about, and a frown crossed his broad fea- 
tures. Halfway across the room Mr. Rose- 
water stopped dead. Miss Tepe turned 
and stared. 

The vision in salmon and white stood 
smiling in the doorway. A large floppy 
hat of salmon silk and straw gave an addi- 
tional note of artistry to the picture that 
the doorway framed. 

“Ah!” explained Mr. Rosewater. 
we are.” 

Mr. August looked at his watch. 

Slowly as the trio stared the vision un- 
dulated across the salesroom. 

“This,” said the junior partner, stepping 
quickly forward in front of the darkening 
face of Mr. August, “‘is the surprise I was 
telling you about. You know Miss Glaub, 
don’t you, Miss Tepe? She used to be a 
buyer with the Mammoth in Bigburg. She 
is our new sales manager, under me.” 

Slowly a green light crept into the thin 
eyes beneath the dull red hair; a light that 
glinted as she noted the warmth which had 
come into the eyes of Mr. Rosewater. 

““Oo-o0, yes indeed, I know Miss Tepe! 
An’ lam delighted to meet her again in my 
new position. 

The proverbial pin might have been 
heard to drop as the partners awaited the 
reply of Miss Tepe. 

Slowly that lady regarded the hand out- 
stretched before her. Slowly the bitter 
green glint turned to survey the gaping 
features of the junior partner. 

‘Oh, certainly,” she tittered. ‘‘Of course 
I do. So glad to have seen you again, An’ 
you, Mr. Rosewater; an’ Mr. August. I 
am sorry that I must be going, but : 

“Going!” It was the agonized contri- 
bution of Mr. August. 


“Here 


“‘But, Miss Tepe—you—you 55 

*“An’ you haven't looked at a single 
number. Honest ——” 

“An’ the way Nate has been looking 


forward to seeing you, why 

Miss Tepe laughed hysterically. ‘Don’t 
say that!” she shrilled. ‘‘ Don’t add insult 
to injury—please. I can see quite plainly 
that now that you have a new sales man- 
ager’’—the lady dwelt on the words—‘‘all 
your old friends—an’ customers are no 
onger needed. Good day.” 

“But, honest, Miss Tepe, we ain’t 

‘Please!’’ It was the sweet plea of the 
assistant sales manager. 

But the lady moved firmly toward the 
doorway. 

“Wait a minute!” It was Mr. August, 
his voice grown hoarse with impending 
disaster. 

But the lady continued to move straight 
upon her predetermined course. 

With a bound he was at the door. 

“Listen,”” he commanded tensely: “I 
know what you mean an’ I feel just like 
you do. Honest, I don’t blame you a-tall. 
Under the same circumstances I would be 
walking out myself. An’ I ain’t goin’ to 
stand for it!” Mr. August’s voice rose to 
the high tenor of the fleshy. ‘‘Ain’t I the 
senior member of this firm? Ain't I got a 
say about the way a good customer an’ a 
charming young lady should be treated 
about here? Ain’t I? 

“You bet Iam! An’ belie 
are going to be different. 
what I mean, Miss Tepe? They're going 
to be different in a hurry, too, believe me! 
So now that you understand—won’t 
won't you come to dinner with us to-night? 
Both of us?” 

Miss Glaub caught the implied meaning 
of the last three words. So he meant that, 
did he? 

‘We will all meet by your hotel prompt 
at seven, That is—me an’ Nate. An’ fur- 
thermore, let me apologize. Y’understand 
what I mean?’ 

W ith a smile the lady nodded, 

‘An’ to-morrow — she began. 

‘An’ to-morrow,” promised Mr. August, 
“we will be in the waist business—if y’know 
what I mean—an’ not like a moving-picture 
the-a-ter.” 

“Till to-night, then.” 

She was gone. 

With a howl of rage the senior member 
of the firm took the floor and held it with 
never-ceasing vigor for slightly over fifty 
minutes. 

“‘Approaches!"’ he roared in finishing. 
“First they cost us twelve thousand dollars, 


ve me, things 
Y’understand 


an’ now likely they will cost us fifty thousand 
more. Approaches! Woman to woman 
you see how the idea works out, don’t 
you? Just like I said it would. Good for 
nothing! An’ you were so sure—you 
you— fooling away your time with this 
mushiness 

“Stop right there!’’ Three steps and 
Mr. Rosewater was towering over his 
heavier but shorter partner. “Enough 
right now! Listen: You can say all you 
want about my idea—if it didn’t work out 
exactly like what we hoped, that was my 
fault, wasn’t it? What you want to sneer 
about as far as that was concerned was all 
rizht—but when you start in about a cer- 
tain little lady who is entirely innocent, 
y’understand, an’ talk as if she was a 
drunken cutter—why, I ain’t goin’ to take 
a word from you—partner or no. 

Unmindful of the danger Mr. August 
—a | vampire!” he jeered. sgl 
Beda Thara what sits roun’ an’ does noth- 
ing but costs us fifty thousand dollars a 
ye ar! Yah, I should shut up. Yah, I should 
say nothing while the business goes to the 
dogs an’ you sit roun’ sighing! Yeh!” 

“Stop! 

‘Stop? Why should I stop? Ain’t I got 

a right to express my opinions about any 
employees of my own business? 

“You 

“Not that she is an employee any longer, 


y “unde rstand, because she’s fired right 
now.” 
“She ain't . 
“She is! Am I the senior partner or no? 
Huh? 


“Have I got any rights?” 

“Didn't we agree that in a month she 
should show us that she could make good? 
An’ did she? Didn’t she send away the best 
customer we got? Didn't she get you into 
such a condition with her movie motions 
till all you do is let your eyes follow her 
roun’, y’understand, like you was a 
puppy?” 

With a choking ery of rage Mr. Rose- 
water grasped the other sharply by the arm 
and shook it vigorously. 

“‘An’ now you called me a puppy, eh?” 
he cried. ‘‘Not content with insulting a 
perfect lady you call your partner dirty 
names! An’ why? Just because a old fool 
can't stand the sight of real beauty—you 
you 

The senior partner wrenched free of the 
grasp and danced pugilistically about the 
salesroom. 

“Come on!” he shouted. ‘‘Come on! 
You think I am too old to defend myself, 
do you? You think you can bulldoze me 

with your fists? C ome on! 

“Yeh, you —— 
““Come on! You think 
‘““Gentlemen!”’ 
Majestically the vision in salmon and 

white stepped between the panting men. 
**Ain’t you ashamed of yourselves—an’ in 
front of a lady too?” 

Mr. August sneered, but stepped back. 

“This can all be settled very easily. 
Why are you mad, Mr. August? Because 
Miss Tepe didn’ t buy a great big order?” 

‘‘Not me,” jerked Mr. August sarcasti- 

cally. “‘We ain’t making waists to sell, 
y'understand—we just love to have them 
roun’!”’ 

“Shut up, you—you 

“Yeh, you call me 

“Lissen!’’ With a dramatic uplifted 
she stilled them. “I am going to 
is. I resign to-night a 


” 


” 


” 


hand 
settle this. 

**Goodt”’ 

“No, you won't! He can't bulldoze 
unless I sell the lady at least as 
big an order as she bought last year.” 

Mr. August laughed loudly. 

“Sure you resign—but right now!” 

“Lissen!’’ she commanded again. ‘Be 
reasonable, Ain’t Mr. Rosewater got some 
say? Let’s get together. You let me go to 
that dinner to-night with you, an’ if that 
woman don’t change her tune before even 
the dinner starts—you can tell her right 
then I’m fired.” 

For a moment Mr. August hesitated, a 
sneer on his lips. Then the sneer disap- 
peared. Why not? It was her proposition 
and would remove the chances of a continu- 
ation of the present unpleasantness by 
Mr. Rosewater. And what would be pleas- 
anter to Miss Tepe, if the other failed, than 
to have her discharged before her face? 

“All right,”’ he assented. ‘‘I’'m a reason- 
able man, ain’t I? If only some other 


” 


105 


people were half as reasonable—even if 


they are partners, y’understand.”’ 


Vv 


Mss GLAUB was late, She had gone 
home early, and with close-pressed lips 
removed the late glory of salmon and white 
For twenty minutes she had sat and stared 
reflectively into the mirror before her, then 
with a grim smile had thrown open the door 
of a clothes closet behind the bed and gone 
to work. 

Miss Tepe, Mr. August and the junior 
partner sat down at a table set for four on 
the Metropolitan Roof. Though compara 
tively early nearly every table had its full 
quota of diners. It was slightly cooler 
above the street level. A boneless, jointless 
eccentric dancer slithered about, to hearty 
plaudits, A jazz orchestra crashed freely. 

The party sat down. Mr. August was 
loudly jovial. Miss Tepe remained politely 
noncommittal, The junior partner, despite 
continued efforts to brighten up, always 
relapsed into abstracted silence. 

The lady noted the fourth place. 

“Ah,” she said, “another guest, yes? 

“Yes,” said Mr. August shortly. 

Mr. Rosewater coughed, 

“Who is it?” 

But the question was never answered by 
word of mouth, for the answer came down 
the line of tables. And what an answer! 

Mr. Rosewater, rising, a defiant smile of 
welcome on his face, stared, frowned and 
then sat down suddenly. 

Diners glancing idly up nudged others 
and laughed lightly. Mr. August, staring 
with an unmistakable frown, stopped frown- 
ing and merely stared. 

She came forward and stumbled awk- 


wardly over the foot of a diner at the table 
behind. 
“Lord, what an awkward mess!” said 


that gentle man, 

Mr. Rosewater winced as if he had been 
slapped very suddenly. 

She reached the table. 

Good evening, people,” she greeted 

Miss Tepe with her back to the voice 
frowned and then turned. 

Mechanically Mr. Rosewater pulled out 
the chair beside him. And then for many a 
second they merely stared. 

Piece by piece the costume was impos- 
sible of description, but the general effect 
was that of an atrist’s pallet, badly scram- 
bled. And the face! The face of pallid 
aristocratic white with its red rosebud 
lips—was not. Instead a shiny skin fresh 
from a thorough basin of hot water and 
foaming suds, untouched by powder, tiny 
lines running here and there from the eyes, 
And the rosebud lips—they were not. 

A woman at another table snickered 
audibly and called the attention of her 
companions to the terrible green waist on 
the shiny-faced dame. A_ business ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Rosewater’s passed 
and laughed, 


“I’m so-o sorry,” Miss Glaub cooed, 
“that I was late, but, honest, it was so 
hot I x 

“Oh, don’t mention it.” It was Miss 


Tepe, and her voice was soft, really com- 
passionate as she noted the look—almost 
of horror—in Mr. Rosewater's eyes, 

The meal passed on, gleefully on the 
part of Mr. August, who noticed the change 
in his largest account. Once more Miss 
Tepe was coy—she giggled and called both 


Mr. August and Mr. Rosewater naughty 
boys. By fits and starts Mr. Rosewater 
was gay—and horror-stricken. While the 


others looked Miss Glaub tried to be young 
and joyful—in a pathetic way. At “other 
times a queer smile played about the cor 
ners of her mouth. 

Later, over the dessert, 
a proprietary crook of finger 
Rose ~water to her ear. 

“Naughty boy,” she whispered, “mak- 

ing his best girl jealous! Honest, I—got 
I have a great mind not to give you this 
great big order I have all made out.” 

“Don't!” pleaded Mr. Rosewater 
“Honest, if you only knew wy 

A moment later as they were passing out 
Mr. Rosewater got his partner's ear 

“‘I—I’'m sorry, Herman,” he apologized, 


Miss Tepe with 
called Mr. 


“for all my fool talk. An’—an’ I guess 
maybe you better leave her go— even if we 
did get the order.” 

‘‘Leave her go!"’ roared Mr. August 


“Leave go a jewel of a salesman like that! 
Over my dead body!” 
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OBERTISON 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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E world’s need is for better building 
—more durable, permanent building. 
American speed is good; American good- 

ness is better—whether it be factory, office, 
warehouse or highway. That is what 
Robertson Process brings to construction work, 
wherever men build for the future. 


That process—the Robertson Process—has 
already made three contributions to the 
world’s need for better building: a new con- 
struction material of protected metal, a new 
utilization of gypsum, and a better asphalt. 
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HIGHWAY MATERIALS 


Robertson Process applied to metal, is a method of pro- 
tecting steel sheets, shapes and bars by means of a series of 
impervious coatings of asphalt, asbestos and water-proofing. 


It is a method of protecting metal from rust, corrosion and 
general deterioration caused by exposure to weather, smoke, 
gases and fumes. 

Robertson Process Metal finds its greatest economical 


use as an industrial building material in roofing, siding, venti- 
lators, skylights and general building trim, where it quickly 
saves its cost in painting and repair. 





In Robertson Process Gypsum, one of the world’s basic 
building materials has been given new and economical uses 


in building construction. By a method of scientific composition 
and reinforcement, gypsum has become a practical flooring 
and roofing material. In both poured and pre-cast forms it 


combines the greatest possible strength with the lightest 
possible weight and effects savings in roof and floor costs as 
well as in the general structure of public, commercial and 
industrial buildings. Fire resistance, non-condensation, heat 
insulation—all inherent qualities of gypsum are fully utilized. 


This is another basic building material which has assumed 


greater world-wide usefulness through the application of 
Robertson Process. By a new method of refining it has been 
found possible to produce asphalt of a heretofore unknown 


quality and with greater economy. 

This better kind of asphalt finds many practical uses in 
Robertson Paving Joints, Robertson Asphaltic Paints, Robert- 
son Mineral Rubber and many other building products and 
building materials. 




















Technical bulletins covering each basic product, or general booklet, 
“Robertson Process— Metal, Gypsum, Asphalt,” will be sent upon request 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


Formerly Asbestos Protected Metal Co. (A. P. M.) 
First National Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Factories: Ambridge, Pa., Waltham, Mass., Akron, N. Y., Sarnia, Ont 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Baltimore, Md Cleveland, Ohio Wheeling, W. Va Salt Lake City Nashville, Tenn 
Birmingham, Ala Detroit, Mich Philadelphia, Pa Utah New Orleans, La 
Boston, Mass New Yors, N. ¥ Cincinnati, Ohio Houston, Texas Seattle, Wash 
Buffalo, N. ¥ St. Louis, Mo Indianapolis, Ind Kansas City, Mo Portland, Ore 
Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Cal. Denver, Colo Minneapolis, Minn 


For Canada: H. H. Robertson Co., Limited, Sarnia, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


| Havana, Cuba J. Henry Steinhart 
ww London, E. C., England Edw. Le Bas & Co Dock House, Billiter St 
' Paris, France L. Messinesi 19, Avenue Duquesne 
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Romar and it 
feeds the peopl of 
the of South 
Africa and those to 
yhom it 18 ex 
ported by them. If 
Australia and New 
ealand had been 
lonized by the 
Japar ese, the Chi 
or the Mala 
ds of 


stale 


re ‘ 
or thousar 
they had the 

to be, they 

vt hee n 

d d to the 
growing of rice; but 
under Caucasian 
control they have 
become great in 
wheat production 
Spain is a country 
rich in wheat; and 
her colonies having 
become 
ent republics are wheat-growing countries, 
and the world looks to Argentina, for in 
stance, for this essential article of food. 
The best part of Italy is her best wheat 


indepe nad 


country 

Russia has carried wheat and the white 
race from the frontiers of Poland to the 
Pacific Ocean. The vast plains of Russia 
and Siberia must become the great wheat- 
growing region of that future to which the 
world looks forward when North America 
will need all her wheat for herself. All the 
salkan States and the struggling peoples 
emerging from the control of Austria, Ger- 
many and Russia are wheat-growing coun- 
tries. The British Isles produce more wheat 
per acre on the average than any other 
One may easily believe that those 


country 
great differences in institutions and in psy- 


chology between the Far East 
and the nations of the West may be traced 
to the dietary and agricultural and 
nomic difference growing up between 
wheat and nations of 
The wheat production of the 
nearly four billion 


which exist 
ecu 
nations of eaters 
eaters, 
world in normal years is 
bushels! 


Will Prices Ever Come Down? 


The world war was fought by the wheat- 
and at began 
wheat became as much a matter of anxious 
thought to the warring nations as guns and 
Wheat was involved in the 
a searcity of 


eating nations, once after it 


munitions 
submarine warfare. It 
that left accumulations of Australian 
wheat to the mercy of mice and 
while the European world faced 
so that the ship question was in part a por 
tion of the wheat question, And it was 
wheat shortage, even more than ship short 
age, that forced the American people to eat 
war bread and buy with 
every order of anything containing wheat 
yroportion of other truck which 
iked and much of which we al 
this death grapple 


was 
ships 
weey 


tarvation; 


obliged us to 


a certain 
we never 
lowed to spoil It wa 
among the wheat-eating nations that causes 
flour to sell now at eight cents a pound in 
most American cities, and has boosted the 
price of bread to about a cent an ounce for 
American 


consumers 


most 


[It was thi 
scarcity and the 
need for A stimula 
tion of wheat grow 
ing that caused the 
United States Gov 
ernment. last year 
to promise to eve 
wheat grower a 
price of $2.26 a 
bushel at his home 
station, less freight 
And it is this 
scarcity which still 
persists to 
an extent that in 
Maine, at last ac- 
counts, wheat was 
selling in the local 
markets at $2.35; in 
Vermont at $2.36; 
in North Carolina 
at $2.30; in South 
Carolina at $2.60; 
in Georgia at $2.66; 
and in Mississippi 
at $2.50 a bushel 


such 
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Argentina, in view 
of her great areas of 
fertile and unculti- 
vated lands, is in- 
teresting. During 
the years 1917 and 
1918 she brought 
more than a million 
new acres into cul- 
tivation, and her 
172,000,000 bushels 
produced in 1916in- 
creased to 220,000,- 
000 bushels in 1918. 
Canada, sending 
her young men to 
the Front, fell off in 
acreage in1917,and 
in total yield in 
1918. Australian 
acreage—for similar 
reasons, I assume 

fell off nearly three 








All these prices are above the governmen- 
tally fixed price 

The war, we hope, is over. When the 
Government fixed the price for the 1919 
crop it was not generally believed that it 
would end so soon. When that price was 
fixed it was anticipated that at this time 
we would be fighting Germany to her last 
barrier, and that the wheat of 1919 might 
take its turn with a lot of other things in 
winning the war. The consumers of the 
United States have recently been wonder- 
ing whether or not they will have to pay 
war prices for bread in a year of peace. 
They have speculated as to whether or not 
the farmers will walk off with the most 
enormous bit of swag ever captured, in the 
form of war prices for wheat. They have 
asked themselves when the price of bread 
will fall. 

On the other hand, thoughtful citizens 
have been wondering whether or not the 
Government will find itself saddled with 
an enormous loss on its great deal in wheat 
futures, the most gigantic transaction of 
the kind in the history of the world. It 
agreed to pay $2.26 a bushel for all the 
wheat the farmers of the United States 
could raise and garner in in the year 1919. 
Predictions have been freely made that it 
stood to lose a billion dollars by the ar- 
rangement. The answer to this has been 
that whatever the loss it should cheerfully 
be paid as a part of the cost of the war; and 
this answer has been accepted as valid. 
The object was to grow wheat. The ques- 
tion put to the farmers was, “Will you 
grow a record crop at $2.26?" And the 
answer seems at this writing to be in the 
affirmative. Official estimates seem to in- 
dicate a total yield in the United States of 
like 1,236,000,000 bushels, as 
against the record crop of the past, grown 
in 1915, of 1,025,801,000 bushels, and a 
normal production averaged over the past 
ten years, including the great 1915 crop, of 
something like 746,000,000 bushels. It 
looks as if we as a nation shall be required 
to pay the wheat growers of the nation this 
year a price of nearly or quite three times 
the average that they have received, for a 
crop that will be nearly twice as large as 


something 


they have normally grown—or say some- 
thing approaching six times as much for 
their surplus wheat. 

As my forecast I should be obliged to 
predict, if asked my opinion, that the crop 
will not turn out so well as is now expected. 
There is an old farmers’ maxim that a dry 
season will scare a man to death, but it 
takes a wet season to starve him; and the 
present season has been, save in certain 
localities, one of excessive moisture. The 
wheat looks well, but there are too many 
reports of worms, fly, rust, smut and lodg- 
ing to be ignored —and in some parts of the 
semiarid West there has been drought and 
the blowing out of the wheat by high winds. 
For all that, we shall grow some wheat — 
undoubtedly a record crop. Will the Gov- 
ernment have to sell it for less than it must 
give for it? If it can get the price it pays 
will it exact this price or more, in spite of 
the price of bread? Will there be a surplus 
of wheat in the world? Even if there is 
need for all we grow will the hungry peoples 
be able to buy and pay for our surplus? 
When will the price of bread come down? 
And is it necessary to sell bread for a cent 
an ounce with wheat at $2.26? Does the 
high cost of bread go to the farmers or to 
others? These and other related questions 
will be asked over and over again for a year 
or more to come. 

Aside from the general depreciation in 
the purchasing power of money, and such 
factors as the impaired credit of the hungry 
peoples, the controlling factor as to the price 
of wheat lies in the world supply. The 
great wheat-exporting nations of the world 
in prewar times were the United States, 
with an average net export of 100,000,000 
bushels; Canada, 92,000,000 bushels; 
Australia, 50,000,000 bushels; India, 51,- 
000,000 bushels; Russia, 162,000,000 bush- 
els and Argentina, whose exportable sur- 
plus is estimated by the British Board of 
Trade Journal at 106,566,000 bushels. 
Added to these ordinary items are the sur- 
pluses of the Balkan States and some 
others. The nations in this group which 
showed ability to increase output of wheat 
during the war have been Argentina and 
the United States. The war history of 


million acres from 
1916 to 1918, and 
her production went down more than a third. 
British India increased her acreage in 1918 
over that of 1916 by more than five million 
acres, and her production by more than 
50,000,000 bushels; an increase which with 
the increase in Argentina would have more 
than made up for the deficits in Canada and 
Australia, a part of the latter being caused 
by ship shortage, had it not been for the 
failure of the Indian crop this year, 


The Situation in India 


Ordinarily foodstuffs are shipped out of 
any Oriental country, even when it is famine- 
stricken, a famine being the presence of 
more people than usual who have no money; 
but the dearth was very acute in the early 
part of 1919, and the world was surprised 
to find out a few months ago that India 
instead of shipping wheat abroad was plac- 
ing orders for large imports from Australia 
All at once India had become a liability 
instead of an asset, and Australia’s contri- 
bution to the world’s wheat pool began to 
be drawn upon. It is a good thing that 
Australia happened to be well supplied. 
There was a rumor abroad last year that 
Australia’s accumulations of wheat had 
suffered to the point of ruination from 
spoilage; but agents of our Government 
who visited Australia for the purpose of 
finding out the truth as to this discovered 
that the damage had been overestimated, 
and that though natural deterioration and 
vermin had worked some harm Australia 
had a good carry-over. 

The darkest phase of the world, no mat- 
ter how one views it—governmentally, 
mentally, morally, economically, psycho 
logically or sociologically —seems to be the 
state of Russia. Note that her normal 
wheat surplus for the rest of the world has 
been upward of 160,000,000 bushels annu- 
ally, and that in her present insanity she 
is wiped off the map, so far as wheat is con- 
cerned, as completely as her prospects for 
political liberty have been erased by Lenine 
and Trotzky. And Russia is not alone in 
her failure to contribute to the bread basket. 
A nation can no more than an individual 
burn her candle at both ends perpetually. 

Wheat is Daly 
one item. of subsist- 
ence, and sub- 
sistence has been 
secondary to war in 
France, Italy and 
the United King- 
dom. Serbia, Ru- 
mania and Greece 
are factors in the 
wheat situation; 
and they are poor 
in men, perplexed 
as to purpose, 
weakened by con- 
flict, misefable and 
wretched and: dis- 
couraged. So it is 
with the new 
nations coming up, 
as Pol Ozecho- 
slovakia and Jugo- 
slavia—all norma!|y 
rich graif-faising 
countries. Hun- 


gary, by Bol- 
rasa ae the 





Photographs: Taken on a Texas Farm. 


This Land Yieided Forty-six Bushels to the Acre 
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Wintergreens 
Sweet Birches 
Licorice 


ati “Che Handy Cand 
li ‘Che Handy Candy 
ANDY that is all Flavor! Delicious, concentrated, pure flavor 
that goes straight to the sweet-craving spot. Flavor that lingers 
long and coolingly, as the compact, little wafer of fine sugar 
melts slowly away on your tongue, leaving the mouth refreshed by 
its fragrance. Not cloying—nor “filling”! In wonderfully handy 
little packages—not bulky—that slip into your pocket or purse, 
handy for moments when you're thirsty—or want a sweet taste 
or just want to “munch” on something. Peppermint—Clove— 
Wintergreen—Sweet Birch 





Licorice. On candy counters 


everywhere. Slip a package into your pocket today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE,N. Y. 
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For.years the perfect washer 


Thousands of women throughout the country have learned 


to appreciate the many advantages and economies of wash- 26 oe 

ing clothes the Eden way. The Eden Electric Clothes Washer i , 

is a time-proved success because it washes everything from = a — 

the heaviest blanket to the most delicate bit of silk or lace . Qs | 

by dipping them up and down through hot suds— without . —t} | 
\ wear or tear or rubbing or scrubbing. iy 
\ Its safety, interlocking, swinging wringer is electrically operated. It \ 

» swings conveniently into five different locked positions. te 


We would not use a swinging wringer until we had perfected one that 
combined durability with convenience and safety. A handy, dandy 
wringer that is another reason for buying the Eden Washer. a 


Try the Eden in your own home without obligation or expense. It — 
makes clothes last five or six times as long because it washes them 
without rubbing. It will save you time, trouble, money and hard work 


—as it has in so many other homes for so many years. 


You can pay for the Eden as you paid for your Liberty Bonds. Let 
that same thrift purchase you liberty from wash-day drudgery. The | ‘ 


Eden quickly pays for itself. 
Write for the Eden book which =, 
opens the way to laundry freedom ar. 


sein - _ fal 
~ Al i 


Brokaw-Eden Mfg. Co. St. Louis, U. S. A. Wi AES 
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Foreign Requirements 
there is the feeding of Germany 
of the Austrian Empire 

fragments not heretofore named. It is a 
fine thing for the world that the United 
states has a g wd wheat crop this year of 
grace 1919. In January, 1919, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, taking 
all the factors then in sight, 
of the needs for this year 
d the neutral 

record of the 
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and the fragment 


into account 
made an estimate 
of the European Allies ar 
as things then stood in the 
births and deaths of nation 
everything which 

was Germany or 

Austro-Hungary 

or Turkey or 

Bulgaria It wa 

then reckoned 

that Europe 

would not 
to import more 
than 728,000,000 
bushels; and Her 
bert Hoover, ina 
statement made 
third of this 
now places 
the minimum 
needs the 
maximum-at 
700,000,000, leav 
ing Russia's needs 
out of account, and 
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the world 
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Wheat Ready for Shipment to Europe. Saving Your Slice a Day Made This Possible 


come to the table witha keener appetite for 
bread than ever before. The fighting nations 
of Europe for five years have been tighten- 
ing their belts instead of filling their 
stomachs. This is certain to result in 
increased consumption of wheat per capita 
Not only will the consumption go back to 
the prewar normal but it will undoubtedly 
exceed that normal. This is a fact that will 
affect the price of bread all over the world. 
In the competition for food the keenest 
competitors will be those whose appetite 
has been so long only partially satisfied, 
who are depleted in body through restric- 
tions in the quantity and deterioration in 
the quality of food, and who when they 
have a good chance will strive to make up 
for the deprivation of the past 

Let us how the balance sheet 
stands for the year: The average per capita 
consumption of wheat in the United States 
is five and one-third bushels. Our con- 
umption of this year’s crop will be 550,- 
000,000 bushels. We shall be obliged to 
use for seed for next year’s crop about 
90,000,000 bushels. It is never possible to 
use up the entire crop of wheat in the form 
of flour and bread A reserve 


now see 


is always 


carried over by the farmers. The prospect 
for a good corn crop this year is not very 
bright. There is a fundamental conflict 
between corn and wheat, so far as condi- 
tions are concerned, and the wet 
weather which has produced a great growth 
of wheat and the small! grains and hay has 
been unfavorable for the planting and culti- 
vation of corn. I do not remember a year 
when crop reports on June first showed so 
many unplanted cornfields, so many weedy 
cornfields or so much of the work of grow- 
ing the corn crop in arrears. 

Corn is the great American crop. In 
spite of the enormous wheat crop which we 
grow each year, and especially of the won- 
derful crop which we are growing this year, 
the United States as a whole is not a good 
wheat country. Our corn crop is usually 
two to three times as large in bushels as our 
wheat crop. Converted into meat and to 
some extent consumed as bread, the corn 
crop is the most important of our food 
crops. A scarcity of corn may be antici- 
pated this year, The high price of wheat 
and other grains has caused the price of 
corn to shoot up almost to a parity with 
the price of wheat, and even with wheat 


cool 
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at $2.26 a bushel, less freight, a good 
deal of wheat, especially of the inferior 
grades, is likely to be fed to stock. The 
amount of wheat that will thus become 
unavailable for the bread market may 
be conservatively estimated at not less 
than 60,000,000 bushels, and it may 

easily reach from 100,000,000 to 150,- 

000,000 bushels. 

This item of the normal wheat reserve 
is an interesting one just now. It will be 
remembered that during the crucial food 
crisis of the war our wheat reserve was 
supposed to have dropped to 40,000,000 
bushels. 

By the extraordinary efforts of the 
Food Administration not only was the 
amount of wheat which we scraped to- 
gether ‘and shipped equal to the sup- 
posed amount on hand but it exceeded 
it by 110,000,000 bushels. In other words, 
when we were supposed to have only 
10,000,000 bushels we shipped abroad 
150,000,000 bushels. This has greatly 
depleted our normal reserve and this will 
have to be restored. 

Add 60,000,000 bushels to our items 
for consumption and seed and we have 
700,000,000 bushels of the present crop 
to be devoted to domestic uses. This 
leaves a surplus for possible export of 
536,000,000 bushels. Add to this the 
item of 450,000,000 bushels of exportable 
surplus from other nations and we have a 
grand total of 986,000,000 bushels which 

could apparently be raked and scraped 
together for Eyrope’s needs. 

Compare this sum with Mr. Hoover’ 
estimate of a possible maximum of 850,- 
000,000 bushels and we have only 136,- 
000,000 bushels left as a world surplus, 
with a large part of Germany and all of 
Russia unprovided for, with no allowance 
for excessive consumption by those who 
have been partially starved, and with that 
fringe of nations lying eastward of Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy torn by war and 
internal dissension, and developing new 
needs every r 


A Chance to Break Even 


It is true that Mr. Hoover's estimate of 
$50,000,000 bushels is his maximum, but the 
conditions are such as to indicate that this 
maximum in the way of needs will be over- 
passed if the actual needs are supplied 
Neither does the above statement make 
any allowance for any further development 
of the famine in India, with its call upon 
Australia for additional shipments; nor 
for the restoration of the American wheat 
These two items alone may easily 

wipe out the 136,- 
000,000 bushels of 
surplus. The pros- 
pects are, there- 
fore, that the deal 
of the UnitedStates 
Government in 
futures will entail 
no necessary loss, 
that it can 
the world’s 
markets all the 
wheat it has 
bought at $2.26 a 
bushel, plusfreight, 
thus coming out 
even on a trans- 
actionto the under- 
taking of which it 
could not have been 
impelled except by 
the exigencies of a 
terrible war 

My question as 
to whether there is 
likely to be a sur- 
plus of wheat in the 
world must be 
answered in the 
negative. Asto 
whether or not the 
hungry peoples will 
be able to buy and 
payfor oursurplus, 
thereply is depend- 
ent, in my opinion, 
upon the outcome 
of the conference of 
the nations at 
Paris. If we get 
peace, if the League 
of Nations is estab- 
lished, if order is 
set up in the place 
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Traction Engine Hauling Binders in Mighty Wheat Field While the Owner's Car Stands in the 
This is a Scene to be Met With in All Parts of the Far West 
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~) HE erection of memorials to 
| Ae \ the memory of the departed 
Cts R }is a custom as old as the ages. 
/ [ i ° ta : 
Hy , “A. A custom as sublime as it is venerable 
- i 7 otal a . . . . 
aiPee = j linking, as it does, the past with the 
his be 
Mt +, | future—the earthly life with the life 
8 
. f Mi to come. 
| | Al 
| ie ted I ,; , 
thy r is unfortunate but true, however, 
| \ that the heart promptings of our fore- 
/ fathers which moved them to place 


| in their burying grounds evidences of 
| their lov e, Were not always guided by 
proper advice in the selection of ma- 
terials that would withstand the de 
structive influences of time. 


So it is that, in many of our older 
cemeteries, many monuments and 
markers bearing the noblest sentiments 
have crumbled and broken away, and 
the records which they were erected 
to perpetuate are lost. 


Topay, in nearly every hamlet and 
town in this country, there is a reli- 
able man who can guide you properly 
material. He is 
the local dealer in memorials. — It is his 
business to know the relative time and 
weather resisting qualities of various 
stones—their cost—the proper method 
of setting—the appropriateness of dif- 
ferent designs—and how and of what 
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lhese facts are printed here that vou ma) 


emor! 


An Appreciation 


material they can best be executed. He 
is a dealer in sentiment in the rough. 


As the average Man or woman pur- 
chases a memorial only twice in a life 
time, it would seem comparativels 
easy for the dealer to consider the 
selection of material as of little im 
portance so long as the customer was 
pleased in design. But, so highly do 
the majority of these’men regard their 
calling that, in nearly half a 
tury of supplying them with ‘*Rock 
of Ages,’’ we have had little or no 


cen- 


evidence of cases in which they have 
recommended or sold imperfect stones. 


Is fact, so much pride do they take 
in their work that, in spite of constant 
enlargement of our facilities, it is still 
with difficulty that we can keep pace 
with their demands. 


W:: do not mean to imply that ‘*Rock 
of Ages’’ is the only time and element 
resisting material. 
so well known it has made us the larg- 
est producers in the Barre district—the 
Granite Center of the World. And 
this despite the fact that the local dealer 
in memorials in many cases when he 


But its qualities are 


has recommended and specified ** Rock 
of Ages,”’ could have substituted a less 
durable material at profit to himself. 


have a better conception of the integrity 


and highmindedness of the dealer in m tals. We wish, also, to express a fee 
ing of keen appreciation of the servic renders his community and the country 
al large in perpelualing the finest sentiments and best traditions of our land. 
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Do the cracks in your floors spoil 


the looks of your rooms ? 


of the same living room Th a long as the materi 

the two pictures 1s in the floors On 
floor is shown, with its unsightly (and 
On the right a Blabon Art Floor of 


expanse of smoothly beautiful 


al wears. \WVe also make 357 tile, 
mosaic, carpet, matting, hardwood and other designs in 
many colors fe Tr ¢ very room in the house. 

Blabon Art Floors when waxed and polished have all 
the lustre of hardwood. ‘They are much quieter and softer 
Let your own eyes be judge to the tread than any other type of floor. Unlike wood 

floors they never require refinishing. They are easy to 
e superior attractiveness of Blabon clean and easy to keep clean. 


is one point. Unlike wood As for durability and price, Blabon Art Floors of plain 


de in a variety of colors or inlaid linoleum will wear a generation and more, 2iid aie 
plain Blabon Art Floor sold at a range of prices to suit most any purse. See your 
, green, blue and terra cic aler, or write for bookl ft. 

material and wear 


Important Notice: Flor 
. n. S 
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powerful nations of the earth can be brought 
to agree to a regulation of the world, and if 
the anarchistic movements are put down by 
those influences in the world which stand 
for law and order— it means that the peoples 
will be fed and that public credit will be 
pledged for their food where private credit 
and private cash are unavailable. In other 
words, in my opinion the Government will 
not lose money on its great wheat transac- 
tion if the Versailles Treaty is adopted and 
the League of Nations established, but if 
the whole great scheme for the stabilization 
of the world is broken up there will be 
starvation on one side of the sea, along with 
anarchism and Bolshevism, and fearful 
danger of the dissolution of civilization, 
while on the other side of the sea the 
greatest accumulation of food products in 
the history of the world will rot uncon- 
sumed. 

Let us now consider the price of bread. 
In view of the fact that the probabilities 
favor such conditions as will prevent the 


dreadful calamity just mentioned as a 
possibility, it may be assumed that the 
price of bread will be based in the wheat 


regions on wheat sold at $2.26, less freight, 
and in the great consuming regions at 
$2.26, plus freight from the central shipping 
points. A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds 
and to make this barrel of flour requires 
270 pounds of wheat. There are, however, 
other things used in the making of bread 
besides flour, so that one pound of wheat 
makes at least one pound of bread. Stated 
in another way, the bushel of wheat which 
sells for $2.26 will make sixty one-pound 
loaves. A good deal of valuable food is 
lost in the offal, but this loss is due to 
perverted taste; anyhow we must take the 
American milling system as it is and accept 
our 196 pounds of flour from 270 pounds of 
wheat, leaving in the hands of the miller 
74 pounds of bran, middlings and offal, 
which he disposes of at its full value. 


Price Regulation in Turkey 


Whether or not it is fundamentally neces- 
Sary fora pound of wheat which is sold by 


the farmer at the government price for 
three and two-thirds cents to be charged 
up to the consumer as is often done, I find, 


after milling and baking, at about sixteen 
cents, is a very important and interesting 
question. 

The people of the United States, most 
them, are nominally Christians, and it 
may be assumed that they frequently re- 
peat the prayer, “ Give us this day our daily 
bread.”’ Certain heathen nations, however, 
have shown much superior energy in the 
matter of assisting Divine Providence in 
regulating the price of the staff of life. 

In Turkey ‘hens once prevailed the cus- 
tom of nailing the ear of the baker to the 
doorpost of his shop whenever it was be- 
lieved that the price of bre ad was excessive, 
and in certain other Oriental countries a 


of 


improved. The following leaves much to be 
desired and to-day would hardly gain 
in our best publicity mediums: 


space 


But men of the humblest mother 
May win the most lofty dames 
lf arrayed ina suitof SMITH BROTHERS 


They plead their amorous flames. 


How the Reverend Doctor Stevens must 
have winced as he read this verse in a maga- 
zine containing his own refined contribution! 

And before we leave the far time let us 
peep across to the column next this arid 
advertising. Here are two side lights on 
the civilization of that time. The first is 
from a column of equally good ones headed 

‘“‘Humors of the Day”’ ‘Have you any 
fish in your basket?’ asked a person of a 
fisherman who was returning to his home. 
‘Yes, a good eel,’ was the witty reply.”’ Or 
let us profit by this from ‘Behavior at 
Table”: ‘It is not polite in a private house 
to breathe-in your glass and polish it with 
your napkin, or to wipe your plate, knife, 
fork or spoon, or in short to do anything 
which can imply a suspicion of your host’s 
cleanliness. In hotels and restaurants only 
have you the right, by paying for it, to take 
these precautions.” 


Such was the sparse life and the sparse 
advertising of what we sometimes call the 
good old days. Whiskers, revolvers, gold 








few bakers were hanged whenever the price 
of bread approached the famine point. 
This arrangement gave to certain of the 
unemployed an opportunity to hold jobs 
in bakeries under which they assumed the 
responsibility of being hanged or nailed to 
the door whenever the market situation 
demanded victims. Aside from these ad- 
vantages such practices would seem to be 
very undesirable. 

Flour is an article that may be freely 
bought in every market, and if the people 
of the United States permit themselves to 
be overcharged for this primal necessary 
of life it would seem to be the fault of the 
people. Extortion is always practiced upon 
those who tamely submit to it, and always 
will be. I am not charging that extortion 
is practiced, but it would seem to me that 
the correct relation between the price of 
bread and the price of wheat is an emi- 
nently proper matter forsystematic inquiry. 

In these days when the tendency of our 
statesmen seems to be in the direction of 
making everything a partisan issue, when 
the horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 
and the thing hunted for—greatly to the 
sacrifice, I think, of the public welfare—is 
votes and nothing but votes, when no trick 
or device in the hunt for votes is below the 
standard of ethics adopted, the great meas- 
ure for the stabilization of the price of 
wheat is sure to be loudly and verbosely 
discussed. Already the vote hunter is rid- 
ing to hounds, shouting to the farmer that 
the price of wheat is too low and that if no 
standard price had been fixed he would 
have received three dollars or three dollars 
and fifty cents or more for his wheat. Al- 
ready other hunters or perhaps the same 
hunters in other localities are telling the 
consumers that the price has been fixed too 
high, that the Government will lose a bil- 
lion dollars on the deal; and that the farm- 
ers, through the fixed price, have been 
granted a wholesale license to steal. 

The real truth of the matter is easily dis- 
covered. The farmers for the first time in 
their history have had the chance of pro- 
ducing a great crop at an assured price. 
Every man knew exactly what he would get 


for his wheat. There was a contract be- 
tween the Government and the farmer 
under which the Government said: ‘‘Sow 


wheat and we will see that you get $2.26 a 
bushel for it, less freight.’”” That this con- 
tract was fairly satisfactory to the farmers 
is shown by the fact that the acreage of 
wheat was this year increased to 71,526,000 
acres, which is 12,416,000 acres more than 
was sown last year. 

It is no doubt a fact that in regions of 
high land values this price of $2.26 a bushel 
for wheat does not show much profit to the 
farmer if a charge be made for the fertility 
taken away from the land in the wheat. 
Unless a fair crep is grown it may show a 
Wages of farm labor are high, ferti- 
lizers are high; every element of expense on 
the farm has gone up. On the other hand, 
millions of acres of this wheat will show a 


loss 
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very high profit to the farmer who get 
anything like a fair crop. The Peano of 
Kansas understood this when they sowed an 
acreage of between 10,000,000 and 11,000,- 
000 acres, which is expected to give them 
a yield of about 192,000,000 bushels. 

The fact is that many of the farmers in 
the eastern half of the United States seldom 
expect to make a profit on wheat. It isa 
part of a rotation which they feel obliged 
to follow. Wheat growing is the only agri- 
cultural operation that will conveniently 
and with fair returns carry the land froma 
corn crop to grass and clover. They always 
have raised wheat no matter what the price, 
and so far as one can see at this time they 
will continue to do so until the agricultural 
system is changed. That they have been 
gratified at the stabilized price is shown by 
the enormous fields of waving grain ex- 
tending from Pennsylvania clear through 
to the Missouri River. 


Satisfied Farmers 


In spite of the statements of the critics 
the farmers are generally satisfied with the 
price; and it may be assumed they will 
continue to be so satisfied. This is one side 
of the question. Facts which have already 
been stated seem to prove, on the other 
hand, that the price is none too high and 
that the Government is under no necessity 
of losing money on wheat unless the affairs 
of the world go to universal smash; and in 
that case the loss on wheat will be the tail 
which will have to go with the hide. 

There is, however, a phase of our wheat 
accomplishment that it is to be hoped the 
historian of the great war will not omit to 
study; and that if studied he will certainly 
not fail to praise and to admire. The pro- 
duction in the United States this year, of 
all years, of a crop of more than one billion 
bushels of wheat is a fact the importance of 
which can scarcely be overstated. It is an 
accomplishment on the part of the Amer- 
ican farmer that shows on his part and in 
his field of activity a dogged perseverance, 
a resolute attack upon difficult situations, 
a resourcefulness and a bravery in the 
face of difficulties that to almost any other 
farmer would have produced discourage- 
ment and spelled defeat, that are com- 
parable to the unconquerable spirit of the 
American soldier on the battlefields of 
France. 

Our production of food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, arms and equipment for 
our soldiery has been one of the marvels of 
the war, but how did this affect the farmer? 
It affected him in every way adversely. It 
shot the price of farm labor up to unheard- 
of figures. It took away from him his young 
men. Every factory, shipyard, machine 
shop and other plant devoted to war in- 
dustries drew heavy drafts upon the young 
manhood of every agricultural region. 
Nitrates and potash, essential to the fertili- 
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toothpicks, steel collars, elegant-colored 
fruit-and-flower pieces, cabinet organs ex- 
tolled by the Paderewski of the time, Wild 
Nell the Spy, the invisible boot drawer, 
General Rosecrans, Beauty at the Bath, 
photograph albums “from fifty cents to 
fifty dollars” and sewing machines. 
Where are now the sewing machines that 
mother used to bend above? I have searched 
the pages of five of our smartest advertising 
mediums and find not one. Did whiskers 
go out because it presently became the 
foible of snappy dressers to enhance the 
splendor of their apparel with diamond 
studs? Is there still in some obscure shop 
a stock of the gold toothpick once so ele- 
gantly exposed in action? Or a photo- 
graph of General Butler? Did the invisible 
boot drawer go out with boots? When did 
the cabinet organ succumb to the vast 
square piano, chastely clad as to the legs 
in some soft but not too clinging stuff? 
Photograph albums, of course, went out 
when snapshots came in, but when—and 
why —did we cease even in hotels to breathe 
into and wipe our plates and glasses? 
These are matters, to be sure, that only a 
continuous study of advertising to the pres- 
ent could determine. I am sure it would 
answer all such questions and that the 
study of no other data would suffice. These 
and a thousand other bits of information 
are embalmed solely in the advertising 


zation of our farms, were almost entirely 
pee tr in war production. The price of 
columns of the last fifty years. And fifty 


years from now some searcher will be not- 
ing that the year 1919 marked a decrease 
and finally a disappearance of the adver- 
tisements for Encore Whisky and the ap- 
pearance of curious little reminders that 
‘To make it in your own home you need 
only a package of our XXX malt and our 
little booklet of househol d recipes. Sent 
securely sealed for 

Reluctantly do I leave that expanding 
life between 1865 and the current year 
Would that I had by me the complete v orks 
of that anonymous word artist who lauded 
St. Jacob's Oil in phrases of acute slim 
beauty like unto a Chippendale table's. 
That man knew how to say it in short 
words. I mourn his passing; after earnest 
effort I can recall no abler writer of prose. 
He had the virtues of Ruskin and Pater and 
the vices of neither. 

And I would that communiqués from the 
great Battle of Baking Powders had been 
preserved for me. How did that fearful 
strife terminate? I remember only the ter 
rific onslaughts with batteries of long, thick 
black lines of varying lengths to show that 
the enemy baking powder carried too littie 
alum—or was it too much? It was a good 
fight, but who won? Baking powder now- 
adays must besmokeless, I find no trace of it. 

But time presses and I will say only this 
more of the years I skip: That there came 


25 cts.” 
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fertilizers soared from month to month; 
yet the farmers, short-handed, obliged 
depend more and more upon machinery, 
and with the price of machinery and the 
motive power of machinery rising day by 
day, worked doggedly on, worked intelli 
gently on, and produced this great crop, 
which may have no one knows what great 
influence in saving the world from calami- 
ties 

True, Providence smiled upon them and 
gave them a good season; but it was wo 
gift of Providence, other than their sturdy 
American character, which enabled them 
in the face of these difficulties to sow 12, 
000,000 acres more of wheat for the 1919 
crop than they sowed last year, and 32,- 
000,000 acres more in 1917 than in 1914. 
Let ft not be forgotten, either, that this 
great task so successfully performed by the 
farmers has been undertaken by millions 
of them in a high spirit of patriotism. There 
was a campaign for wheat analogous to the 
campaign for the sale of Liberty Bonds. 

In one of the mountain counties of West 
Virginia in 1917 there lived an elderly 
mg whose two sons weré taken from him 


by the draft. In this family the opinions 
on the war were somewhat like those of 
that Tennessee mountaineer who distin- 


guished himself among all the heroes of the 
conflict by a deed in arms which brought 
him the highe st decoration and te praise 
and adulation of the nation. They had not 
felt any great interest in the war; they did 
feel that the taking of these two boys was a 
thing of questionable justice. A leading 
man among the farmers of West Virginia 
learned of their attitude of mind. He vis- 
ited the farm and talked with the discour- 
aged farmer. They talked over the situa- 
tion of the world as brother to brother. 
Finally the old farmer rose and delivered 
his ultimatum 

‘I’ve got the rheumatism,” said he, 
“and the old woman ain’t feelin’ only 
tol’able; but little Bill is a husky boy, and 
by the Eternal, we're goin’ to get in a crop 
of wheat and do our sheer here to lick the 
Germans; and I'm goin’ to write my boys 
in camp that if they don’t do their sheer 
as soldiers I'll take it out of 'em with a 
gad when they git back.” 

About this time the sons came home on 
furloughs, clad in khaki, straight, tanned, 
and with strange mystery of a growing and 
abiding purpose which we all noticed in the 
boys as they came home from their train- 
ing. This completed the family conversion 
Work went on night and day. The 
were sown and tilled and garnered in, and 
the impelling power was really not the hope 
for gain, but the fixed determination of 
these farmers to do their best in a great 
national crisis. There was a battle of the 
Argonne in France and another equally 
great in the United States. The Argonne 
battle at home was forght in the wheat 
fields. Both of these great conflicts ended 
in glorious victory; and both were achieved 
by trampling upon impossibilities, 


crops 


very shortly after 1865 a period in which 
advertising was in mighty poor repute. It 
was the fashion not to believe in advertise 
ments. They were not respectable 
Nor was this due to a mere cynicism of the 
public. It was the fault of the advertising 
itself, which became mendacious, reckless 
in promises, frankly predatory. I think 
there must naturally have ensued a period 
when it was believed that honest good 
needed no advertisement; that the very 
advertising of a commodity more than a 
little presupposed its doubtful character 
If you had a fake or a fraud or something 
only half as good as you said it wa 
advertised it blatantly. But if the thing 
was as good as you said it was it would sell 
itself. 

How, then, has it come 
thousandfold the volume 
that no one questions the simple truth of 
nine-tenths of it? Or, in those prosperous 
periodicals whose space is costly, that no 
one questions the perfect truth of any of it? 
At some point more than one factor must 
have worked for a sharp reaction against 
shoddy advertising. 

I should suppose, first, that advertisers 
learned it made them nothing to tell more 
than the truth about their commodities. 
Second, that sellers of worthy goods found 
they could double their business by truthful 

Concluded on Page 118) 
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} ‘HE main difference between the axles 
of horse-drawn vehicles and railroad 
axles is the wheel support. 


On the wagon the axle is stationary and 
the wheels rotate—on railroad rolling- 
stock the wheels are fixed to the axle, 
which rotates with the wheels. 


This is to give strength to withstand 
the side strains in going around curves. 
Any side strain on one wheel or other is 
overcome by the leverage of the axle 
between the wide-spread bearings. Ona 


wagon with free wheels, side strains fre- 
quently cause the wheels to tip toward 
each other at the top, due to the narrow 
space between the bearings. 


Wheels fixed to the revolving axle with 
wide spread of bearings and long leverage 
is railroad practice and the Sheldon 
Principle. The axle is the strength of the 
truck, and the most expensive unit. 


The Sheldon Principle is employed 
to carry the Freight Tonnage of the World. 


Write for catalogue showing clearly the points of 


superiority of the Sheldon Axles. 


SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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Conctuded from Page 115 
And third, that 
DI ichy about 


publishers 
printing 
t appeals, though I 
riginally due to a change 
a change of heart, for 
h to suspect that pub- 
superior to other mer- 
learned that 
paid and paid 
y printed less of the other 
we 


merely 
them, 
tter as ¢ 

However it 

» rely pretty implicitly upon our ad 

gy columr To be there are 
i few publishers who will flaunt cheats 
y The publishers, if the 
need and the opportunity rose, would steal 


came about, have 


sure, 


for mone same 
w purloin your watch. They have 
t learned honesty is the best 
policy; that one fraudulent ad 
of all 
vertisements printed in their paper, 
sound or shoddy, and inevitably 
of the sheet as an adver- 


neep ¢ 

not vé that 
advertising 
vertisement reflects upon the honesty 
other ad 
be the 
value 
tising medium 


lowers the 


these few remaining oppor- 
le arning their le on They are 
their competitors and by 


tut slowly 
tunists are 
being taught by 
their own chent l 
ber of gulls diminishes day 
their alleged birth rate 
The type of tl this 
prohibition is an outrage, because look at 
all the bartenders it will throw out of work; 
and what's the use of dragging women into 
the mire of polities, because anyway they'll 
vote like their husbands this citi 
zen. who has voted three time for W J 
Bryan and writes his name on the walls of 
the Grand ¢ till expect Todd's 
Tonal Toni enfeebled frame 
and he will trade Bonds for the 
pretty oil stock left — if 
the ouija board tell 
Rut he is not so many as he was in 1875, 
or in 1900 for that 
particular uS}) { ur subject 


ippose, too, thenum 
by dav P despite 
here 


nker who says 


only do 


afion, will 
to mend hi 
his Liberty 
only a few shares 
him to 


So let us leave 
and 


, pausing only to 


thi 
values 

had 
you couldn't get rid of 


hasten to its social 
that if you 
hoot to sell 


to-day 


remar| genuine sever 
league 
them 
because 

vesteryear 


vivertised them, 
directly the belief of 

nothing not advertised is 
Also, that if 
but if you see 
that cost real 


untle you 
contral to 
now 
considered worthy you see 
it in the paper 
it in the adverti ing column 


*s got to be so 


it ma te 0 
money it 


we emerge from 
1865 the 


What a blinding glare a 
those shriveled of 
refulgent and bepictured pages of the pres 
ent! What a pitiful paucity of contrap 
tions those people could ' For every 
magic whisker 
least three safety ra 
contrast And 
promised whiskers 
were ole head but an inch 
long, the lovely beard so minimized that 
the felicitous doings of the Brazilian hair 
curler go for nothing. 


column into 


buy 
single advertisement of the 
there are at 
but 
the 


cream 
zors 
thei 


to mention one 
pictures of 


o stingy, the wi 


A Coast-to-Coast Sensation 


About fifty commodities seem to have 
heen advertised then, while to-day— can 
you think of anything not advertised; any- 
thing we use at our toil, eat, drink, wear, 
rub in, sit on, walk on, listen to, play with, 
wash helter or protect with, ride 
with, get well with, feed our 
babies, canaries, dogs and correct 
Nature’s mistakes with— why ge on? 

From pills to porch furniture, from the 
aristocrat. of shingle staining to the cellar 
flooring, from garters to guimpes, from 
“What a Young Business Man Ought to 
Know" to “Let Me Keep Your Ice for 
Thirty Day from ham to hammers, 
oups to soaps, from nearskin underwear to 
summer furs, from reducing belts 
from How to be a Mental 
What You Hesitate to 
Friend. And all illus- 


with an apparent dis- 


with, 
in, get sick 
cats, 


heavir 
to bird biscuit, 
Giant to 
Tell Your 
trated profusely 
regard for expense 

The space formerly shared by eight 
magic whisker creams, tive deadly revolvers, 
two photograph albums and a hair curler 
used by persons of fashion is now occupied 
by the propaganda for one mere tooth 
paste, while to demonstrate the unrivaled 
merit of certain hosiery requires more room 
than was once needed by four of Nature’s 
true invigorants and the offerings of two 
bond houses— with the likeness of a young 
women who is not only a lovely view but 
who is posed in an attitude that would 
have.amade her a coast-to-coast sensation 
in the old tame days. 


whispe 


Dearest 
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Indeed it is a confident advertiser who 
now dispenses with a picture. In the old 
days I suppose no one ever thought of ad- 
vertising so lowly a mineral as salt. Now 
you not only advertise it but you give it a 
name Saltona. But you don’t let it 
go at that, as you would have done in the 
middle years of the last century. The liter- 
ature of fancy has burgeoned in the mean- 
time. You start off something like this: 
“Salad days, when young green things get 
soused in oil and vinegar—and of course 
SALTONA,” and you show a delightful young 
bride being delighted with a box of Saltona. 
And if your specialty is the garage beauti- 
ful you show the same happy matron 
traipsing about in it in white dancing slip- 
pers and a lingerie gown. And no one ever 
forgets Saltona or your embellished garage. 
The picture has registered permanently. 


Say, 


Close-to-Nature Sanitaries 


And food pictures! Don't they make 
you hungry? There is often among us the 
strikingly lifelike portrait of a raisin pie 
that moves me to the grossest longing. I 
am left wishing to form an immediate 
liaison with a raisin pie. But what cold 
treatment that same advertisement would 
have received fifty years ago if indeed 
raisin pies were then more than a poet's 
dream! 

As for the débutantes and younger ma- 
trons of the fashionable set who chorus the 
demand for a certain ginger ale at all picnics, 
ride joyously in certain motor cars, 
thrillingly in certain canoes or open candy 
boxes of the right sort, they interest me 
more and more as the years drawin. What 
will they do next? Study them. Observe 
how woman has come into her own since 
he was an absurdly stiff, stuffy, overclad 
creature of the fashion magazine of old. 
To-day she comes into— or out of — her own 
as she In the magazines I chiefly 
affect she is comparatively reticent; likely 
to take one into her confidence only in re 
gard to her stockings— and the modistes of 
late years have reduced her stockings to 
rather slight visional importance But 
from time to time I pick up a fashion maga 
zine, through calculated inadvertence, and 
there you will find the débutante in partial! 
attire that would have had the 1865 editor 
of Harper's Bazaar languishing in a jail had 
he tried to get by with it. 

I suppose all this has its meaning in the 
new emancipation of woman. Certainly 
there are now no silly queens of Spain 
among us; the world may no longer po- 
litely affect ignorance of woman's struc- 
tural scheme or of the ultimate items of her 
attire. What, oh, what would the débu- 
tante of 1865 have thought of the débu- 
tante of to-day as pictured in our best 
sheets? And I suppose it is quite as re- 
markable, too, that even father has cast a 
stubborn masculine prudishness to the 
winds and now permits himself and the 
boys to compose an effective family group 
in their Close-to-Nature sanitaries. 

But why not? It helps to sell excellent 
underwear. And all of it is educative. In 
a few years I shall expect our painters and 
sculptors to limn and exhibit the human 
form as fashioned by God without being 
set upon by women’s clubs for their licen- 
tiousness, 

How long is it since Boston rejected the 
most charming sculptural bit now in New 
York, because the artist had neglected to 
fit it with stockings or a combination or 
something dressy? We have progressed 
artistically and woman’s advertising has 
helped us. I would expect the visiting 
Martian to devote a whole chapter of his 
book to this angle of the subject. It is rich 
in psychology—rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 


pose 


lists. 


I have said that everything is advertised. 
Having said it, I try to recall something 
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that is not. Well, there is sand—common 
building sand. From my observation of 
laboring persons who build stone walls and 
such things, sand is still hauled in wagons 
directly from places on the earth’s surface 
where it has been accumulated by an in- 
teresting process called geology. From my 
wide reading there is no smart brand of 
sand yet on the market. But don’t worry. 
Soon you will read of ‘‘Sandine—It Makes 
Your Walls Stick.”’ These words will ac- 
company a stately concrete mansion with 
striped awnings and children and expensive 
dogs, and in the foreground the proud 
owner will be telling his beautiful wife that 
they owe it all to ““Sandine—the Builder's 
One Best Bet.’’ There will follow a neatly 
worded rebuke with which you are urged 
to sting unscrupulous dealers who would 
foist a substitute upon you. 

One other commodity is as yet unsung by 
the advertising bards. This is common 
barn or eating hay. Up to now you go to 
someone and say you would like a ton of 
hay—just hay—not specifying the brand 
or anything; and the man says all right, 
he'll be through baling next Thursday and 
haul you over some—and this year’s crop 
is the best he ever seen in these parts. Of 
course it isn’t. Hay is hay and no im- 
provements have been made in it within 
the memory of at least one citizen. 

But again, don’t worry. Probably next 
week your eye will be caught by the picture 
of a dainty hay container and the words: 
“Platt’s Potted Alfalfa Tips for Tired 
Beasts” or “Tutt’s Tender Timothy 
Makes Old Stock Young, Makes Young 
Stock Strong. Our Sun-grown Meadow 
Grass from the fragrant breast of mother 
earth to our sanitary carton. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep it write us TO-DAy."’ Then, I 
think, the world’s last useful product will 
be named and brought under cover of 
glass, tin or cardboard, 


Hypnotic Salesmanship 


Have you thought of how you are hyp- 
notized by advertisements? Do you know 
that if you go to get vinegar you are bound 
to tell the man you want a bottle of Some- 
body’s vinegar, even though you didn’t 
know you knew the name? That is because 
the advertisement sank to the depths of 
your subconscious mind though your left 
eye had flicked it as you tried to find the 
page where winsome Wilfred continued 
down the old apple orchard to meet the 
girl of his dreams, little recking that evil- 
hearted Jasper Judson will have him ar- 
rested this very night for robbing the 
Peerless Pants-Pressing Corporation of 
eighty thousand dollars—which he hasn’t 
done at all. 

Those advertisements are cunningly con- 
trived to stick in the mind like burrs. Here 
for three years I have been wishing to 
change my brand of safety razor, but I 
simply couldn’t because of the advertise- 
ment. I couldn't think of any other razor. 
It looked like hard shaving for the rest of 
my sojourn here. Either that ora luxuriant 
set of those things so modish back in Har- 
per’s Weekly. But advertising released me 
even as it had chained me. Another adver- 
tiser promised me a machine to sharpen the 
blades, and I bought it and it did. 

I confidently hope never to have occasion 
to erect a concrete roundhouse with a ca- 
pacity for twenty-five locomotives. As I 
am at present situated it would be the 
sheerest nonsense. But if ever I find my- 
self under this dread necessity I shall know 
the roofing to put on it. And if it sticks in 
my uninterested mind, think how that roof- 
ing must dominate the minds of those who 
have a fad for roundhouses. They can’t 
think of any other roofing. 

And motor trucks! Anyone meaning to 
present me with a motor truck is hereby 
notified that I prefer the money, large bills, 
small bills or even stamps; but if I did 
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start out to buy one at Ye Olde Tyme Gifte 
Shoppe I would in spite of myself know the 
name of the right one and would take no 
other. Too often have I thrilled to its 
mighty deeds of traction prowess as re- 
corded by the veracious camera. 

And don’t think I wouldn’t know the 
kind of steel windows to put in my factory 
in case I decided on a factory instead of 
some new close-harmony quartet records. 
In all the world there is for me but one 
toothbrush, but one device for concealing 
from a censorious world any possible con- 
vexity of the nether limbs. And if I wished 
to “Be a Banker, Short Hours, Big Re- 
muneration,” wouldn’t I know how? 

How far advertising has contributed to 
our development; to what extent it has re- 
fined and civilized and stimulated us, im- 
proved our habits, raised our efficiency, 
aided us to the enjoyment of cheap luxuries 
once beyond the reach of all but male- 
factors of great wealth I am unable to say. 
The subject is too vast even for me. Have 
we made advertising or has advertising 
made us? Both—if you leave it to me. 


The One Legal Stimulant Left 


And now even our large cities are adver- 
tising. Good thing too. I have lately ac- 
quired a new respect for Omaha and New 
Orleans. However I may have felt about 
them before, I am now obliged to believe in 
them. As to our advertising states, I am 
made to feel mean — because I am too busy 
to go there every time I read “Texas 
Needs You.”’ Presently I count on read- 
ing a double-page advertisement in two 
colors of the United States of America, 
with snappy pictures and the assurance 
that having once tried it you will take no 
other. And note that the advertising 
agents themselves advertise. When 
tors take their own medicine be sure they 
have good reason to. They have seen it 
help the people they tried it on. 

And our inquiring Martian would go 
home after a month's study of the data I 
have indicated knowing us from cellar to 
cupola. Step by step he would have traced 
our progress, the evolution of the telegraph, 
telephone and all the wonders of electricity; 
the growth of the motor car and airplane, 
the rise of bridge whist, artichokes and the 
dance craze that has swept us like a besom; 
he would know of our wars, our industrial 
triumphs, our art, music, literature. Our 
social life would be open to him, our educa- 
tional methods made plain. He would have 
all needed data to compare our develop- 
ment with that of other planets he might 
visit. 

And where else could he obtain his 
information in so short a time? Where 
else, with all the time in the world, could 
he obtain information so complete in de- 
tail, so minutely accurate? What other 
data would enable him to calculate our 
future triumphs? 

On this point, it is true, he might leave 
us with just a shade too much of optimism. 
About the edge of our solid advertising 
there is a fringe of promises that sometimes 
seem to me the least bit too promising. 
With no one to correct his perspectives our 
Martian might believe that I could make 
three thousand dollars a week in vaudeville 
by sending for the lessons, or that I could 
become the managing director of a great 
corporation by signing on the dotted line, 
or that I might be a marvel of manly 
strength and beauty with but slight effort; 
any of which suppositions seem to me 
frankly to be il! founded. He might wonder 
that all of us do not have commanding per- 
sonalities and long, wavy eyelashes. He 
might suppose that diamonds could be ac- 
quired for a pittance, languages learned 
overnight and a mastery of the piano 
achieved by mail. He might wonder that 
all of us do not write a song of love or 
mother and be enriched by the proceeds; 
that the most of us are content with less 
than perfect noses and less than all know!l- 
edge. He might excusably believe that 
arteries have quit hardening and that all of 
us derive princely incomes from oil and the 
precious metals. 

I think it might be explained to him that 
this inessential fringe of our solid advertis- 
ing is but the vigorous young filaments of 
our matchless optimism, an_ inevitable 
sprouting from the abundance of our proved 
opportunities. And I believe it might be 
intelligently added that we profit even by 
the most of the advertisements that prom- 
ise wildly. Advertising is the one legal 
stimulant left to us. In striving to keep 
pace with it we grow. - 
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ana hit it 


Tobin's head and 
made the inning 
vas over Larry Gardner heard him calling 
himself names and balling himself out and 
Larry asked him what was the matter and 
he said he was just thinking that if he had 
of left that ball go by he would of had a 


base on ball 


eut at if over 
if SO 


} bases on when 


Well I had a letter from Florrie today 
and she has closed up that deal and sold 
out her interest in the place out near home 
and went in pardners in that place down 
town and she said she thought it was a wise 


vould clean up a big bunch of 
won't only take her a little wile 

nterest in the new parlor as 
saved up and what she 


move and she 
jack and it 
for her 
he had 


to pay 
with what 





got out of the other joint she had ever 
$2000.00 cash to start in with 

Well I don’t know who her new pardners 
is but between you and I it looks to me like 
she was pulling a boner to leave a place 
where she knew her pardners was friends 
and go into pardners with a couple women 


that’s probably old hands at the game and 


maybe wanted some new capital or some 
thing and are libel to get her role and then 
firm but as I say they’s 


no use me trying to tell her what to do and 


can her out of the 


I might just is well tell Gleason to take 
Collins off of second base and send for 
jakey Atz 


Well Al nothing to do till Sunday and if I 


beat them it will make me 5 straight and 

you can bet I will beat them Al as I am 

going like a crazy man and they can't no 
club stop me Your pal, JACK 
Cui, May 12 

FRIEND iL: Well old pal its kind of 

late to be setting up writeing a letter 


but I had a little rur vith Florrie tonight 
and I don't feel like leep and 
half to work tomorrow as I 


I could go to 


besides | don’t 


win yesterday's game in Cleveland and 
Gleason is saveing me for the Boston 
serious 


Well we got in from Cleveland early this 


4. M. and of course I hurried right home 
and I was here before & o'clock but the 
Swede said Florrie had left home before 7 


as she didn't want to be late on the new job 
and she would call me up dureing the fore 


noon. Well it got pretty near time to start 
over to the ball pk. before the phone rung 
and it was Florrie and I asked her if she 


wasn't going to congratulate me and she 
says what for and I said for what I done in 
Cleveland yesterday and she said she hadn't 
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“ALONG CAME RUTH” 


(Continued from Page 13) 


had time to look at the paper. So I told 
her I had win my 5th straight game and she 
acted about as interested as if I said we had 
a new mail man so I got kind of sore and 
told her I would half to hang up and go 
over to the ball pk. So she said she would 
see me at supper and we hung up. 

Well we had a long game this P. M. and it 
seemed longer on acct. of how anxious I 
was to get back home and when I finely got 
here it was half past 6 and no Florrie. Well 
the Swede said she had called up and said 
she had to stay down town and have supper 
with some business friends and she would 
try and be home early this evening. 

Well the kids was put in bed and I tried 
to set down and eat supper alone and they 
didn’t nothing taste right and finaly I give 
it up and put on my hat and went out and 
went in a picture show but it was as old as 
Pat and Mike so I blew it and went in 
Kramer’s to get a couple drinks but I 
had kind of promised Gleason to lay off of 
the hard stuff and you take the beer you get 
now days and its cheaper to stay home and 
draw it out of the sink so I come back here 
and it was 8 bells and still no Florrie. 

Well I set down and picked up the eve- 
ning paper and all of a sudden the phone 
rung and it was aman’s voice and he wanted 
to know if Mrs. Keefe had got home. So 
I done some quick thinking and I said 
“Yes she is here who wants her?” So he 
said “That's all right. I just wanted to 
know if she got home O. K.”’ So I said who 
is it but he had hung up. Well I rung cen- 
tral right back and asked her where that 
party had called from and she said she 
didn’t know and I asked her what and the 
hell she did know and she begun to play 
some jazz on my ear drum so I hung up. 

Well in about 10 minutes more Florrie 
come in and come running over to give mea 
smack like usual when I get back off a trip. 
But she didn’t get by with it. So she asked 
what was the matter. So I said ‘‘They’s 
nothing the matter only they was a bird 
called up here a wile ago and wanted to 
know if you was home.” So she says “ Well 
what of it?” So I said “I suppose ' e was 1 
of them business friends that you had to 
stay down town to supper with them.” So 
she said ‘‘ Maybe he was.”” So I said “‘ Well 
you ought to know if he was or not.” So 
she says “ Do you think I can tell you who 
all the people are that calls me up when 
I haven't even heard their voice? I don’t 
even know a one of the girls that keeps 
calling up and asking for you.” So I said 
“They don’t no gals call up here and ask 
for me because they have got better sence 
but even if they did I couldn't help it 
as they see me out there on the ball field 
and want to get aquainted.”’ 

Then she swelled up and says “It 
may be hard for you to believe but there 
is actualy men that want to get aquainted 
with me even if they never did see me 
out there on the ball field.” So I said 
‘You tell me who this bird is that called 
upon thephone.” Soshesaid “I thought 
they was only the 2 babys in this apart- 
ment but it seems like there is 3.” 

So then she went in her rm. and shut 
the door 

Well Al that’s the way it stands 
and if il wasn’t for the kiddies I would 
pack up and move somewheres else but 
kiddies or no kiddies she has got to ex- 
plain herself tomorrow morning and 
meanwile Al you should ought to thank 
God that you married a woman that 
iun't flighty and what if a wife ain’t the 
best looker in the world if she has got 
something under her hat besides marcel 
wavers? Your pal, JACK. 


Cul, May 14. 

Dp ape 1L: Well old pal it looks 

like your old pal was through work- 
ing for nothing you might say and by 
tomorrow night I will be signed up to a 
new contract calling for a $600.00 raise 
or $3000.00 per annum. I guess I have 
all ready told you that Gleason promised 
to see that I got real jack provide it I 
showed I wasn't no flash out of the pan 
and this noon we come to a definite un- 
derstanding. 

We was to open against the Boston 
club and I called him to 1 side in the club 
house and asked him if I was to pitch 
the game. So he says you can suit your- 
self. So I asked him what he meant and 
he said ‘I am going to give you a chance 
to get real money. If you win your game 


against the Boston club I will tear up your 
old contract and give you a contract for 
$3000.00. And you can pick your own spot. 
You can work against them today or you can 
work against them tomorrow just as you feel 
like. They will probably pitch Mays against 
us today and Ruth tomorrow and you can 
take your choice.”” Well Al Mays hasalways 
been good against our club and besides my 
old souper is better this kind of weather the 
longer I give it a rest so after I thought it 
over I said I would wait and pitch against 
Ruth tomorrow. So tomorrow is my big day 
and you know what I will do to them old 
pal and if the boys only gets 1 run behind 
me that is all as I ask. 

That’s all we got today Al was 1 run but 
Eddie Cicotte was in there with everything 
and the 1 run was a plenty. They was only 
1 time when they had a chance and it 
looked that time like they couldn’t hardly 
help from scoreing but Eddie hates to beat 
this Boston club on acct. they canned him 
once and he certainly give a exhibition in 
there that I would of been proud of myself. 
This inning I am speaking of Scott got on 
and Schang layed down a bunt and Eddie 
tried to force Scott at second base but he 
throwed bad and the ball went to center 
field and Scott got around to third and 
Schang to second and they wasn’t nobody 
out. Well Mays hit a fly ball to Jackson 
but it was so short that Scott didn’t dast go 
in. Then Hooper popped up to Collins and 
Barry hit the Ist. ball and fouled out to 
Schalkie. Some pitching eh Al and that is 
the kind I will show them tomorrow. And 
another thing Eddie done was make a 
monkey out of Ruth and struck him out 
twice and they claim he is a great hitter Al 
but all you half to do is pitch right to him 
and pitch the ball anywheres but where he 
can get a good cut at it. 

Well they never had another look in 
against Eddie and we got a run when Barry 
booted one on Collins and Jackson plastered 
one out between Ruth and Strunk for 2 
bases. 

Well Al I am feeling pretty good again as 
I and Florrie kind of made up our quarrel 
last night. She come home to supper and I 
was still acting kind of cross and she asked 
me if I was still mopping over that bird 
that called her up and I didn’t say nothing 
so she said “ Well that was a man that was 
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the husband of 1 of the girls I had supper 
with and he was there to and him and his 
wife wanted to bring me home but I told 
them I didn’t want nobody to bring me 
home so his wife probably told him to call 
up and see if I got home all right as they 
was worried.”” So she asked me if I was 
satisfied and I said I guessed I was but 
why couldn’t she of told me that in the Ist. 
place and she said because she liked to see 
me jealous. Well I left her think I was 
jealous but between you and I it was just a 
kind of a kid on my part as of course I knew 
all the wile that she was O. K. only I 
wanted to make her give in and I knew she 
would if I just held out and pretended like 
I was sore. Make them come to you AI is 
the way to get along with them. 

I haven’t told Florrie what this game to- 
morrow means to us as I want to surprise 
her and if I win I will take her out some- 
wheres on a party tomorrow night. And 
now old pal I must get to bed as I want to 
get a good rest before I tackle those birds. 
Oh you $600.00 baseball game. 

Your pal, JACK. 

Cut, May 16. 
RIEND AL: Well Al I don’t care if 
school keeps or not and all as I wish is 
that I could get the flu or something and 
make a end out of it. I have quit the ball 
club Al and I have quit home and if I ever 
go back again to baseball it depends on 
whether I will have my. kiddies to work for 

or whether they will be warded to her. 

It all happened yesterday Al and I better 
start at the start and tell you what come 
off. Florrie had eat her breakfast and went 
down town before I got up but she left word 
with the ski jumper that she was going to 
try and get out to the ball game and maybe 
bring the rest of her pardners with her and 
show me off to them. 

Well to make it a short story I was out to 
the pk. early and Gleason asked me how I 
felt and I told him fine and I certainly did 
Al and Danforth was working against us in 
batting practice to get us use to a left 
hander and I was certainly slapping the ball 
on the pick and Gleason said it looked like 
I was figureing on winning my own game. 
Well we got through our batting practice 
and I looked up to where Florrie usualy 


(Concluded on Page 123) 
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All as I Had Time to Say Was to Teli Her She Better Get That Bird Out of the Stand 
Before I Come Up There and Quaffed Him in the Jaw 
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“The Gruen 7 
out-o-doors watch 


Oe ee 


OTICE how many real fellows you see wearing 
them now. That’s because they prove up—on the 
links, driving the car, out in the woods, on a hike— 
wherever you want to “rough it”’ a bit, or are dressed 
so it’s inconvenient to carry your regular Gruen pocket 

timepiece. 
A sensible sort of a “‘ utility outfielder’”’ to have around. 


Look it over, and try it on at any one of the 1200 
Gruen Jeweler Agencies—the best in each locality. And 
—while you’re there, take a look at the Gruen Rough- 
an’-Ready Watch for boys. 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD 
Time Hill, lowa and Bennington Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874 

Canadian branch, Toronto, Canada 
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Announcing a New Reo Model—a “Light” Six 


@ You are accustomed to look upon a motor car bearing the name Reo as something 
substantially standard rather than novel. @ In the long history of this company 
Reo models have been few. @ For our policy has been to build, not something 
different, but something better. @ The splendid reputation the Reo product enjoys 
is largely the result of that policy. @ Insofar as the science has advanced and Reo 
engineering has kept pace, we believe you will find this a better Reo. @ You will find 
in this new model, those features ardently desired by many Reo distributors and a 
large percentage of the select Reo clientele. @ The motor is a Six. @ Call it a 
‘light six’’ if the term pleases you. @ We maintain, however, that beyond a certain 
point, lightness is incompatible with longevity and Low Upkeep. @ Reo designed 
and Reo built, its dimensions guarantee that surplus power you have learned to expect 
ina Reo. @ Clean-cut in design, rugged in construction, it possesses at the same 
time great flexibility, and great “lugging” power. @ Ina word itisa Reo. @ Out- 
wardly it is entirely different — but close examination will disclose to Reo users a 
pleasing rearrangement of those distinctly Reo features without which they would not 
expect to find that performance, that durability and economy which are Reo attrib- 
utes. @ Body design is new—of course. @ New bodies are not unusual. @ This 
new Reo Six will strike you as singularly beautiful and in excellent taste. 
@. Deliveries are just beginning. @ Your Reo distributor may have his sample by the 
time you read this. @ If so, ask him to treat youtoaride. @ Then you will expe- 
rience the real surprise the Reo engineers have prepared for you in this new Reo Six. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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sets right in back of our bench but she 
wasn’t there but after a wile it come time 
for me to warm up and I looked over and 
Ruth was warming up for them so then I 
looked up in the stand again and there was 
Florrie. She was just setting down Al and 
she wasn’t alone. 

Well Al I had to look up there twice to 
make sure I wasn’t looking cock eyed. But 
no I was seeing just what was there and 
what I seen was she and a man with her if 
that’s wnat you want to call him. 

Well I guess I couldn’t of throwed more 
than 4 or 5 balls when I couldn't stand it no 
more so I told Lynn to wait a minute and 
Gleason was busy hitting to the infield so I 
snuck out under the bench and under the 
stand and I seen 1 of the ushers and sent 
word up to Florrie to come down a minute 
as I wanted to see her. Well I waited and 
finely she come down and we come to the 
pt. without waisting no time. I asked her 
to explain herself and do it quick. So she 
said “You needn’t act so crazy as they’s 
nothing to explain. I said I was going to 
bring my pardner out here and the gentle- 
man with me is him.”’ “ Your pardner”’ I 
said “What does a man do in a beauty 
parlor?’ ’ “Well” she said “This man hap- 
pens to do a whole lot. 

“Besides owning two thirds of the business 
he is 1 of the best artists in the world 
on quaffs.”” Well I asked her what and 
the he—ll was quaffs and she said it meant 
fixing lady’s hair. 

Well by this time Gleason had found out 
I wasn’t warming up and sent out to find 
me. So all as I had time to say was to tell 
her she better get that bird out of the 
stand before I come up there and quaffed 
him in the jaw. Then I had to leave her 
and go back on the field. 

Well I throwed about a dozen more balls 
to Lynn and then I couldn’t throw no more 
and Gleason come over and asked me what 
was the matter and I told him nothing so he 
said “Are you warmed up e nough?”’ and I 
said “I should say I am. 


look, as if she had been shot or stabbed. 
Then as Phineas rose she swayed toward 
him. There was no choice. He caught 
her in his arms and her own slipped round 
his neck. She clung to him for a moment 
with head bent forward, her hair against 
his cheek, then looked up, her face flushed, 
lips parted. Phineas kissed them. Any fool 
would have kissed them. 

Olga slipped down a little in his clasp. 
Drawing her tighter Phineas felt a stab of 
pain in the elbow which Patricia had so 
maltreated twenty-four hours earlier. It 
cleared his head instantly and he felt a 
burst of laughter struggling to get out. 
This job of his apparently had an element 
of danger not on the prospectus. The 
bizarre element of the situation steadied 
him, made it perfectly safe to kiss Olga 
again, which he did with less ardor but 
more appreciation. 

She felt the difference instantly, thrust 
herself away, stood for a moment staring 
at him with a frown, then dropped into her 
chair. 

“You don’t care one bit, 
she. 

“TI have not the slightest intention of 
letting myself care. Be reasonable, Olga. 
Suppose I were to care a great deal? I 
couldn’t ask you to marry me.” 

“Why not?” Her face clouded with 
anger and suspicion. 

“Because I’ve got nothing to marry on.” 

“T have.” . 

“That in itself would be enough to pre- 
vent. If I were to marry a rich girl I'd 
deliquesce, melt up, never do another stroke. 
It’s my nature, and the way I was brought 
up.” 

Olga dropped her chin on her knuckles 
and stared at him thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment. She did not in the least resent 
Phineas’ refusal tosurrender. She liked him 
rather better for it. She accepted the situa- 
tion not asa woman scorned but as a clever 
little girl who has been denied by an older 
person something which she wants, and sits 
down to study out a stratagem for getting 
it. Olga knew that Phineas was not in 
love with her, but she was convinced that 
once married to her it would not take long 
to make him so. 

“Listen, my 


do you?” said 


dear,” said she. “I have 
before, so I suppose I 


never been in love 





Well Al to make it a short story pretty 
soon our names was announced to pitch 
and I walked out there on the field. 

Well when I was throwing them practice 
balis to Schalk I didn’t know if he was be- 
hind the plate or up in Comiskey’s office 
and when Hooper stepped in the batters 
box I seen a dozen of him. Well I don’t 
know what was signed for but I throwed 
something up there and Hooper hit it to 
right field for 2 bases. Then I throwed 
something else to Barry and he cracked it 
out to Jackson on the Ist. hop so fast that 
Hooper couldn't only get to third base. 
Well wile Strunk was up there I guess I 
must of looked up in the stand again and 
any way the ball I pitched come closer to 
the barber then it did to Strunk and before 
they got it back in the game Hooper had 
scored and Barry was on third base. 

Then Schalkie come running out and 
asked me what was the matter so I said I 
didn’t know but I thought they was getting 
our signs. ‘‘ Well” he said ‘‘ you certainly 
crossed them on that one as I didn’t sign 
you for no bench ball.” Then he looked 
over at Gleason to have me took out but 
Gleason hollered “Let him stay in there 
and see what kind of a money pitcher he is.”’ 

Well Al I didn’t get one anywheres near 
close for Strunk and walked him and it 
was Ruth’s turn. The next thing I seen of 
the ball it was sailing into the right field 
bleachers where the black birds sets. And 
that’s all I seen of the ball game. 

Well old pal I didn’t stop to look up in 
the stand on the way out and I don’t re- 
member changing clothes or nothing but I 
know I must of rode straight down town 
and when I woke up this A. M. I was still 
down town and I haven't called up home or 
the ball pk. or nowheres else and as far is I 
am concerned I am through with the both 
of them as a man can’t pitch baseball and 
have any home life and a man can’t have 
the kind of home life I have got and pitch 
baseball 

All that worrys me is the kiddies and 
what will become of them if they don’t 
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ward them to me. And another thing I 
would like to know is who put me to bed 
in this hotel last night as who ever un- 
dressed me forgot to take off my clothes. 
Your pal, JACK, 


Cul, May 20. 

RIEND AL: Well Al I am writeing 

this from home and that means that 
everything is O. K. again as I decided to 
give in and let bygones be bygones for the 
kiddies sake and besides I found out that 
this bird that Florrie is pardners with him 
is O. K. and got a Mrs. of his own and she 
works down there with him and Florrie is 
cleaning up more jack then she could of 
ever made in the old parlor out south so as 
long as she is makeing good and everything 
is O. K. why they would be no sence in me 
ee things unpleasant. 

Well I told you about me staying down 
town 1 night and I stayed down till late 
the next Pp. M and finely I called up the 
Swede and told her to pack up my things 
as I was comeing out there the next day 
and get them. Well the Swede said that 
Gleason had been there the night before 
looking for me and he left word that I was 
to call him up at the ball pk. So I thought 
maybe he might have a letter out there for 
me or something or maybe I could persuade 
him to trade me to some other club so I 
called him up and just got him before he 
left the pk. and he asked me where I was at 
and said he wanted to see me so I give him 
the name of the hotel where I was stopping 
and he come down and met me there at 
6 o'clock that night. 

**Well” he says ‘‘I was over to see your 
little wife last night and I have got a no- 
tion to bust you in the jaw.”’ So I asked 
him what he meant a he said ‘‘She 
sported your kids wile you was in the war 
and she is doing more than you to sport 
them now and she goes in pardners with a 
man that’s O. K. and has got a wife of his 
own that works with him and you act like a 
big sap and make her cry and pretty near 
force her out of a good business and all for 
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act foolishly. There is no reason at all why 
I should take it for granted that you cared 
forme. But at the same time if you are not 
in love with anybody else there is no reason 
why you should not marry me.” 

Phineas looked at her with astonishment. 
He was beginning to like her better. There 
was a sort of childish candor about her, an 
artless way of asking for what she wanted 
only to be found in a child or a savage. 
Phineas realized suddenly that she was pre- 
cisely the opposite of the subtle complicated 
creature he had thought her. It was im- 
possible to be either angry or embarrassed 
with her. 

‘There are two very good reasons, Olga,’ 
said he. ‘In the first place I don’t want to 
marry at all—don’t want to marry any- 
body. I’m not the marrying sort; prefer 
to be foot-loose and all that sort of thing. 
In the second, your father is a hard-headed 
business man and would not hear of his 
daughter marrying a man without a cent or 
prospects or business ability.” 

He'd be glad to have me marry you, 
Phoebe. He likes you and the class you 
represent. Papa is a Russian nobleman.” 

“‘T know it. Rosenthal told me. I should 
think he would want you to marry some 
me ‘mbe r of his own aristocracy. 

‘That's just what he does not. He says 
old aristocracies are rotten. He hates them. 
But there is another reason for my wanting 
you to marry me, and right away.” 

Phineas laughed. From Olga’s naive tone 
one might have theught she was begging 
some casual favor, that he take her to 
dinner or theater or the like. 

“What is it?’’ Phineas asked. 

“To keep you from getting hurt or killed. 
From certain things that papa has let slip I 
know that this job of yours is more di ~ 
gerous than he had expected. I think he 
wishes he had never got you into it. If you 
were his son-in-law he would insist on your 
giving it up.” 

“And supporting us both? Merci!” 

“Of course not. You could go into busi- 
ness with him, unless you are too proud. 
He told me that your knowledge of antique 
art objects was more than amateur. I’m 
sure you would like it, Phoebe dear—and 
we could be so happy!” 

Her tone was wistful, pleading. Phineas 
was partly touched, partly amused. He 


stepped to her side and laid his hand on 
hers. She leaned down and rested her 
cheek against it. Hestroked her hair lightly 
with his other hand. A little ripple ran 
through her. 

‘Listen, little girl. 
big surprise to-night. 
of you as just a kid.” 

“I’m just your kid.”’ 

“You need a nurse. But we have got to 
forget all this for the present. I’m on the 
job to see it through. It’s the only sort of 
stuff I’m any way fitted for, and I mean to 
make good. There's a lot of dirty business 
going on and I’m in the game to bust it if 
possible. My —_ is on the table and I've 
drawn cards. I don’t intend to drop out. 
Your father didn’t give me any new dope 
about this Durand person. I had all that, 
and more. It’s going to take a lot of doing 
and I'll need all my wits and more, So if 
you really want to help me don’t try to 
take my mind off the cards. Now I must 
go. I’ve had only about an hour’s sleep in 
the last twenty-four and am nearly all in. 
Good night.” 

Olga looked up, saw the lines of fatigue 
in his face, started to speak, then checked 
herself and offered him her lips. Phineas 
kissed her and went out, 


You’ve given me a 
I had never thought 


xIV 
HINEAS went back to his hotel and 
slept the clock round. Much refreshed 
he dressed in his old yachting suit, with a 


khaki shirt and green necktie, then packed 
his two valises and locker trunk and sent 
the latter round to his new lodgings by an 
expressman, this more befitting his role of 
sailorman in search of a billet than to arrive 
bag and baggage in a taxi. 

When he got to the house a little later, 
lugging his two valises, there was an am- 
bulance before the door, and the landlord, 
whose name was Slater, greeted him with 
alcoholic cordiality. 

‘’Scuse me a minute, cap,” said he. ‘I 
gotta speed the partin’ guest. Hope t’Gawd 
this’ll finish the flu business in this here 
tavern. I put your trunk up in the room, 
so move right in and make yourself to 
home.” 

Phineas went up with his valises and was 
pleased to find the place not so bad. The 
room had been tidied, the bedding looked 
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nothing except that you was born a busher 
and can’t get over it 

So I said to him “ You mind your own 
business and keep out of my business and 
trade me to some ball club where I can get 
a square deal and we will all get along a 
hole lot better.’"” So he said where did I 
want to be traded and I said Boston. “Oh 
no” he said. “ 1 would trade you to Boston 
in a minute only Babe Ruth wouldn't 
stand for it as he likes to have you. on our 
club.”” But he said “The Ist. thing is what 
are you going to do about your family?”” So 
I said I would go back to my family if 
Florrie would get out of that down town 
barber shop. So Gleason said ‘“ Now listen 
you are going back home right now tonight 
and your Mrs. isn’t going to sacrifice her 
business neither.’’ So I said “You can't 
make me do nothing I don’t want to do.” 
So he says “No I can’t make you but I can 
tell your Mrs. about that St. Louis janitor’s 
daughter that was down in Texas and then 
if she wants to get rid of you she can do it 
and be better off.” 

Well Al I thought as long as Florrie was 
all rapped up in this new business it wasn’t 
right to make her drop it and pull out and 
besides there was the kiddies to be consid 
ered so I decided to not make no trouble. So 
I promised Gleason to go home that night. 

So then I asked him about the ball club. 
“Well,” he said “you still belong to us.’ 


“Yes” I said “but I can’t work for no 
$2400.00." 
“Well” he said “we are scheduled 


against a club now that hasn't no Ruths on 
it and its a club that even you should ought 
to beat and if you want to try it again why 
I will leave you pick your day to work 
against the Philade Iphia club and the same 
bet goes. 

So yesterday was the day I picked Al and 
Roth got a base hit and Burns got a base 
hit and that’s all the base hits they got and 
the only 2 runs we got I drove in myself 
But they was worth $600.00 to me Al and I 
guess Gleason knows now what kind of a 
money pitcherlam. Yourpal, Jack. 


clean and sufficient, and the crisp air poured 
through the wide-opened windows. Despite 
his bibulous habits Slater appeared to 
possess a certain seagoing neatness in his 
housekeeping. The reason for this was 
explained a few minutes later when the 
ambulance had clanged away and he came 
up for a little chat with his new lodger. He 
told Phineas that he had himself spent a 
number of years at sea as steward aboard 
various freighters, and confided that his 
trouble had been the necessity of stimula 
tion against the sudden changes of clime at 
inclement seasons for a constitution shat- 
tered by yellow fever. 

“It’s pretty tough when you gotta keep 
the old engine turnin’ over on rum, sir,” 
said he. 

“You bet! Especially when it’s as bad 
and costs as much as it does now.” 

“Well, that part of it don’t bother me 

I manage t’keep a little o’ tne pure 
fer me and my guests. old 
rum. Maybe you'd like to try 


none, 
stuff 
sugar-cane 
a sample?’ 

“T sure would. I don't grumble 
price of the stuff they 
but the quality is another matter. Night 
before last I had a few drinks and somebody 
frisked my watch. A solid-gold turnip that 
belonged to my grandfather. Now I got 
to buy me another just like it so my mother 
won't know it’s gone.” 


Good 


at the 
saw off on us now, 


“Say, why don’t you try right next door? 
I see their winder’s full of old watches.” 
That might be a good idea. I noticed 
"em too.” 


aid Slater. “I'll go with 
ye. I know them guys and they might take 
off somethin’. But first let’s have a little 
drink.” 

He went out, to return a moment later 
with an unlabeled quart bottle and two 
glasses. They helped themselves liberally, 
and on tasting the liquor Phineas was sur 
prised to find it all that his host had 
claimed; a mellow old white rum, such as 
is distilled in the West Indies from the 
expressed juice of sugar cane. 

“I'd like to have a bottle of that if you've 
got any to spare, Mr. Slater.” 

“Allright. I'll fill you a quart. I don't 
sell but a quart at a time and only to the 
folks in the house —on the q. t., o’ course.” 


“Come on,” 


(Continued on Page 127 
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E PREPARED for tire troubles—take your 
silver lining with you. Fill your repair kit 
with Firestone Tire Accessories. 


Firestone is the name which stands for most miles 
per dollar—a big name in travel today. 


Everybody knows that this big idea, most miles 
per dollar, extends to the smallest thing the 
Firestone people make. The little tube patch, 
for instance, is made to those same high stand- 
ards of true service which characterize Firestone 
Tires of all sizes, up to the giants for trucks. 


Look for the name Firestone and get most miles 
per dollar results from every tire accessory you 
buy. Your dealer has a full stock. 
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four Foreign Countries, hundreds of thousands of 
Toledo Springless Automatic Scales in retail stores are 
giving most satisfying, efficient service. 


\" over the United States and Canada and in thirty- 


The confidence-inspiring slogan, ‘‘No Springs — Honest 
Weight,” shown on each of these scales guarantees a square 
deal on both sides of the counter. 


The Pendulum Principle, measuring gravity with 
gravity, has made Toledo Springless Automatic Scales the 
standard for weighing in retail stores; because, wherever 
situated and regardless of varying temperature, Toledo 
Springless Scales weigh with uniform accuracy. 


Eighteen years of constant application of the unfailing 
Pendulum Principle to the various weighing problems has 
enabled our engineers to develop Toledo. Heavy Capacity 
Springless, Automatic Scales for factories and warehouses, 
both portable and dormant types, that weigh the heaviest 
loads with the same speed and uniform accuracy. 


And for the shipping room there is the Parcel Post Toledo, 
for weighing mail and express packages, equally fast and 
accurate; 

And for the office, the Toledo Mailing Scale determines 
postage requirements with the same dependable accuracy. 


There are over one hundred styles and sizes of Toledo Scales 


There are Branch Offices and Service Stations in sixty-nine 
cities in the United States and Canada, and others in thirty 


four foreign countries. 


Let us tell you how we can apply the unfailing Pendulum 
Principle to your weighing problems. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 


Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 





Toledo Portable Heavy Capacity Scale 


NO SPRINGS ~ HONEST WEIGHT 
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“Of course. Well, let’s go see if I can 
find a watch like the one this slick guy took 
off me.” 

Slater agreed and they went out and 
into the spacious store of Durand Brothers. 
A young man in shiny black clothes, 
whose face reminded Phineas of the typical 
Montmartre Apache, came forward with a 
nod of recognition 

** Bong joor, Jules,’ said Slater. 
le patrong?”’ 

Phineas had turned to examine the dis- 
play of watches in a show case. He felt the 
clerk’s eyes spraying him. His own quick 
but casual glance at the man’s face had 
given him the visual picture of a caged rat 
which had been rubbing its nose against 
the wires, eyes brilliant, nostrils red and 
inflamed, rodent teeth yellow and worn. 

“T call heem,” said the clerk 
briefly, and went to the rear of the 
store, where there was a little office. 

“That’s a shifty-lookin’ guy,” 
said Slater. “‘Snowbird or I’m 
wrong.” 

**Cocaine?”’ 

“Yes, or heroin or some o’ them 
pokes. You can always spot ’em by 
their brighteyesandsnufflin’snouts. 
See anything there looks like what 
was eased offen you?” 

““Not exactly, but near enough, 
I guess. This is a funny place fora 
shop like this. Most of ’em are over 
on the Bowery and Pearl Street.” 

“Oh, this fella don’t do much re- 
tail business. He imports junk to 
supply them others over there. 
That’s how you might pick up a 
bargain. Here comes the boss. He 
got back from Yurrup only about 
two weeks ago.””’ He swung un- 
steadily round. ‘*’Mornin’, Mr. 
Durand. Shake hands with Mr. 
Plunkett. He’s stoppin’ chez moi 
and he wants to buy a solid-gold 
repeater for about five dollars and 

ixty-three cents. I told him that 
as you and me was good neighbors 
he’d better try here.”’ 

Phineas had looked up from the 
show ¢: a dapper well- 
groomed man of medium height, 
whose square muscular figure was 
disguised and attenuated by a suit 
of the ultra-Parisian fashion now 
n vogue on Broadway—narrow- 
shouldered, open-chested, slim of 
waist and bell-skirted, with high 
skimpy trousers; probably the most 
contemptible and unbecoming cos- 
tume ever invented for a male hu- 
man being. The stuff was smooth 
and fine, in tint a sort of disappear- 
ing blue-gray a shade darker than 
the latest French uniform, and in 
this case both cut and color were 
of skilled tion to give the 
wearer a juvenile, slender and spor- 
tive look. 

This effect was emphasized by a 
high choker collar, plum-colored 
tie, mauve shirt and piqué waist- 
coat with red dots. His shoes were 
French, long and duck-billed; and 
he wore pearl-gray spats. Oddly 
enough his face went perfectly with 
this rakish get-up. It was smooth- 
shaven, muscular, ruddy, with 
quare jaws and a pointed chin, 
the cheek bones very prominent. 
The eyes were small and close to- 
gether; narrow, high of 
bridge—rather a beak, in fact; and 
the mouth straight, thin-lipped and 
precise. 

Taken asa whole the man’s phys- 
iognomy was precisely such as one 
pictures in thinking of a Spanish 
bull fighter, a famous matador. 

He hands affably with 
Phineas. “I’m afraid we don’t 


“Ou est 





ise, to see 


selec 


nose 


shook 





Bordeaux, bottled and 


Horn to 
sealed and labeled, and bring it back as 
French. There was always graft, I reckon. 


get it 


Wish I could get in on some of it. I need 
the money.” 

Durand did not look at 
examining the watch 
cated. 

“‘Is this very much like the one you had 
swiped?” 

“Like enough to fool my mother. 
don’t see very well. That’s all I want it for. 
It would break her heart to know I'd lost 
” 


He was 
had indi- 


him. 
Phineas 


She 


“Well, you can have this one for the 
value of the case if you like. The works are 
recent and no good. Any watchmaker can 
put in a new set for a few dollars. This was 
thrown in with a lot of others. It’s marked 
fifty, 


but seeing as you are a guest of my 
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bean We ll, good-by, Mr. Durand. Much 
obliged, I'm sure.” 

Phineas went out of the store convinced 
that Durand played an important part in 
the new and illegal traffic which he had 
been engaged to investigate. Telling Slater 
that he might as well get started on his 
search for a billet he took a downtown car, 
got off at the next corner under pretense of 
having confused his direction, walked round 
the block, crossed the street, and coming to 
a little restaurant diagonally across from 
Durand Brothers, went in. 

As it was well after the lunching hour 
Phineas found the place nearly empty of 
customers, and took a table by the window. 
He ordered a small thinking this 
would take the longest time to cook. When 
after about twenty minuté ate 
it with much relish and ordered another 


steak, 


sit came he 
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his bill, and giving the man half a dollar 
told him to reserve his place for the same 
hour every day. And as he was doing this 
and keeping an eye on Patricia she paused 
in front of Durand’ behind her 
and entered the store. 

Phineas sat for a moment astonished 
An ugly suspicion began rapidly to foment 
in his mind. It occurred to him that after 
all he knew practically nothing about thi 
mysterious young woman beyond what she 
had told him Evelyn Crosby and Rosen 
thal had not been able to tell him more 
than that she was a clever journalist who 
professed to be working at propaganda 
She might have lied to him about being an 


glanced 


agent of the French Secret Service She 
had not shown him any credentials. For all 
Phineas could prove she might be in the 


sinister business herself, the agent of some 
crowd of which Durand was a rival 
Or if actually a French Secret Sery 








carry much of a five-sixty-three line, 
Mr. Slater,” “Here are 
some that range all the way from 
fifty to five hundred; but the fifty- 
dollar ones are like the German military 
1ine—they need a new set of works.” 
‘There’s a dead ringer for the one I 
subscribed to the pl } por kets’ relief f ind,” 
Phineas observed, tapping the glass. 
““Some legerdemain artist get your 
watch, Mr. Plunkett? That’s bad. 
Have you reported it to the police 
‘‘Nope. ‘Beware of the bull’ is my motto 
It was an old French watch like these that 
I shed the other night. Belonged to my 
grandfather. He was a seafarin’ man too. 
Used to carry California wine round the 


said he. 


too 
> 99 


ice agent perhaps she was a dis 
honest one, possibly a blackmailer 

These reflections were followed 
by a rush of others even more di 
turbing. Phineas realized that at 
no moment of their adventure had 

he told him any more than was 
essential to the step immediately 
ahead. What if she had chosen him 
to carry out her difficult and dan 
gerous attempt not because 
thought he was efficient but 
cause she thought he was a fool 

a fool who she had learned was 
familiar with boat handling and 
that part of the coast, and from 
whom she need have nothing to 
fear. No doubt she had sized him 
up as being susceptible to flattery, 
chivalrous, credulous, plucky 
enough when it came to a pinch, 
like most Americans of his class and 
traditions, but malleable meta! 
which she could twist round her 
finger with a tissue of lies 

Phineas could feel the hot blood 
pouring up into his face, He re- 
flected bitterly that perhaps she 
was right. Now that he began care- 
fully,to analyze the business he felt 
a growing disbelief that she ever 
had theslightest intention of letting 
him discover the contents of the 
boxes or telling him anything at all 
about Durand. So far as the boxes 
were concerned she had made a vir- 
tue of necessity, bamboozled him 
into believing that their ferocious 
struggle was a test of his strength 
and determination before accepting 
him as a confrere worthy to work 
with her. 

And she had not volunteered any 
information Durand until 
Phineas had expressed his belief 
that the k had come from this 
dealer's shop. 

Patricia had then executed asud 
den volte-face, flattered him some 
more, taken him into her conf 
dence, said that they were to work 
together. Why? Because he 
wanted to kee p informed as to hi 


she 





about 


movements, know what he was up 
to and how much he was finding 
out. Phineas began to disbelieve 


that she had been to Washingt 
she had turned over 
their haul; or, for that matter, that 


she intended to. He was getting 
more and more pessimistic about 
her the longer she remained in Du 


rand’s store, But he was reluctant 
to condemn her entirely until ne 
hould ot vhether he meant to 
pay him a visit on leaving it 

tut the m its ped by and she 
did not leave t Half an } 
passed and still no sign of her 
Phineas did not } eve that she 





ir exit because 











He Had Expected to Find a Loft, But to His Amazement the Traveling Beam Passed From 


One to Another Detail of a Large and Luxuriously Furnished Room 


friend and neighbor, Mr. Slater, I'll knock 


it down for thirty-five. 
Phineas was quick to recognize this as 
an actual bargain. He doubted that the 


old watch could be bought for this price 
from a Pari He paid for it from a 
roll of bills, the rat-faced clerk ho had 
slipped noiselessly the 
transaction. Slater shook his head. 

‘Say, matey, don’t flash that wad in any 
o’ these here gin mills on the West Side.” 

““No fear,”’ Phineas answered. “I did 
that once and woke up with a bunch on my 


dealer 








back, wat ling 











and thicker one, remarking to thé titer 
that shore food tasted good after a long 
voy aye 
He was attacking a piece of lemon pie 
with cheerful relish, keeping always an eye 
1d’s door, when he wa tartled at 
sig atricia coming down the street. It 
flashed through his mind that she must 
have returned from Washington that 


morning, and having something important 
to say to him had preferred for the look of 
the thing to call in the daytime rather than 
at night. Phineas called the waiter, paid 





his observations from the back t 


dow of hi lodging house } ad 





the rear to be flanked b a sx | 

row of dwell houses. Behind 
Durand’s store there was a small cemented 
court inclosed by a wall, but no tlle: or 
other communicatior 


ion, 
beckoned to the waiter. ‘‘ I made 
here on hi 
1 he, “‘ but 
for me to 


Phinea 
a date with a friend to pass by 
ard the hip,” 
he must have been kept. Nothir 
do but wait, I reckon.” 
“Sure. Wait as long as ye like, sir.’ 
So Phineas continued to wait. An hour 
passed and Patricia did not appear. Phin- 
eas’ Suspicions gave way to anxiety; or to 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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Armco [ron Culverts for Permanent Roads 





HE. Federal Government and all 

the States are getting under way a 
colossal road-improving era. Upwards 
of one-half billion dollars will be spent 
in 1919 on some two million miles of 
roadway. By 1921 it is estimated that 
fine, up-to-date roads will be available 
for ninety per cent of the national 
population. Better drainage means 
better roads, 

The best culverts obtainable should 
be the concern of every highway and 
railroad engineer. Those which have 
proved best under all conditions of 
service are Armco Iron 
Corrugated Culverts 
(galvanized). The corru- 
gations make _ possible 


a 


unusual strength, elasticity and re- 
sistance to shock. The rust-resisting 
properties of Galvanized Armco Iron 
the purest iron made—guarantee a 
culvert of great lasting qualities. 


Cheaper Because Easier 
to Install 


Armco Iron Corrugated Culverts are * 


shipped from the factory all ready to 
install. They can be hauled, unloaded 
and put up in place with great ease 
and speed. They can be rolled into 
the trench without danger of breaking. 
Once in place, all is needed is to apply 
the coupling band, tamp the earth up 
to the center of the pipe, and fill the 
rest of the ditch in the usual way. No 


cumbersome hoisting machinery re- 
quired. Labor costs are cut to the bone. 


No Interruption of Traffic 
The ditch can be opened and filled in 


the same day, because the corrugated 
construction permits the installation of 
an Armco Iron Culvert in one half of 
the road while the other half is being 
used. When the first half is completed, 
it is filled and tamped, providing pass- 
age for traffic while the remaining half 
is installed. 


Strains and Shocks do not 
Damage 


Armco Iron Culverts successfully 
withstand shifting foundations, the 
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pounding and jarring of heavy traffic, 
freezing and thawing, floods and 
droughts. They are adapted alike to 
the paved highway and the rough-and- 
ready dirt road. With equal facility, 
they carry fills made with stone, con- 
crete, earth or sand. 
Armco for Long Life 

All Armco Iron Culverts are made 
from the purest, most even and most 
durable of all metals available for cul- 
vert use. Long life is assured by the 
ability of the Pure Iron to take and 
hold a heavy coating of pure zinc. 
These facts have been abundantly 
proved in every State in the Union, 


where Armco Iron Culverts have met 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 








all requirements of exacting service 
over a long period of years. The 
Armco triangle is everywhere a guar- 
antee of quality. It is shown on each 


section of Culvert Pipe. 


Armco Iron Flumes 


Water-supply needs for irrigation 
and power development are furthered 
just as satisfactorily by Armco Iron 
Flumes as water-drainage needs are 
furthered by Armco Iron Culverts. 
Their simple and water-tight construc- 
tion results in the delivery of all the 
water they receive, their almost per- 
fectly smooth interiors in the greatest 
Like 


carrying-capacity. the culverts 


Gated Culverts — 








they are light in weight and easily 


handled, therefore quick and easy to 
This, 


paratively moderate initial costs, while 


install. of course, means com- 
the fact that these Klumes are made of 
pure, evenly dense, durable, corrosion- 
resisting Armco Iron is the best guar- 


antee of low maintenance costs. 


There is an Armco Iron Culvert 
manufacturer in practicallyevery State 
in the Union. The headquarters of 
the Armco Iron Culvert and Flume 
Association is located at 608 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. They 


gladly give you any information about 


will 


comparative costs of in- 


stallations. 
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e more exact they were mingled with anx- 
ety He thought of Durand’s sinister 
Spanish face and the vicious-looking Jules. 
What if Patricia had walked into a dead- 
‘all? What if she had gone there either 
purpose of blackmail or to extort a 
confe and been nipped in the trap? 
Quickwitted she might be, and armed, and 
yhenomenally strong and active, but Du- 
rand had impressed Phineas as a tiger of a 
man beneath his sleek exterior, and he had 
hat ratty Apache of a clerk to lend a 
hand 

When an hour and a half had elapsed 
with still no sign of Patricia, Phineas be- 
ame seriously alarmed. He could not 
letermine how to act, what course to take. 
[t was impossible to search the premises 
iimself, and to call in the police would be to 
tall subsequent investigations. He had too 
nuch respect for Patricia's ready cleverness 
o think she would put herself in a position to 
ve ensnared, yet it was possible. It seemed 
o Phineas that there were three probabili- 
ies: She might have met with foul play; 
she might had been made a prisoner; she 
might have gained access to the street be- 
yond through the house in the rear 

This last supposition did not satisfy 
Phinea Admitting that such a tiger as 
Durand would very likely have a back 
trance to his lair there se@émed no reason for 
Patricia to leave by it she was hi 
confederate, in which case she would have 
been most apt to enter by it If she had 
met with foul play it was now too late to 
rescue her. But if she was being forcibly 
letained, then something had to be done 
about it. 

Phineas believed this last supposition 
was the most probable. He doubted that 
Durand would dare to make away with the 
girl. He might want to gain time for his 
escape, to get back to Paris and assume his 
other personality, provided, of course, that 
he was in ignorance of this being known to 
the French police. Or perhaps his object 
was to detain the girl in an effort to get 
possession of the contraband, for which she 
might have tried to strike some bargain 
with him 

But whether Patricia was honest or not 
made slight difference to Phinea \ 
conviction that she was a prisoner in- 
creased so did his determination to rescue 
her, alone if possible, otherwise through the 
police. He began to study ways and means. 
The store could not be forcibly entered 
from the street because there was a lamp- 
post directly in front of the door, and there 
were undoubtedly burglar alarms. Such a 
plac e was sure to be we il protec ted not only 
against thieves but an unexpected raid by 
the police. The means of entry in the rear 
would certainly be barred and wired 

Remained the roof, This was about ten 
feet higher than that of Phineas’ lodging 
house. Its scuttle would be securely fas- 
tened, probably wired also; but Phineas 
decided on this point of attack. He remem- 
bered the ladder he had seen in Slater's 
fumigation room. He could haul this up 
after him and so make his way to Durand’s 
roof 

It was half past four o'clock. On the 
sidewalk under the window a newsboy was 
crying the evening papers. Phineas rose 

“Well, no use my waiting any longer,” 
said he to the waiter, and went out and 
down the stoop. He beckoned to the news- 
boy, a youngster of about thirteen with the 
alert face of his class 


or the 


en- 


1 
unie 


his 


“Want to make ten dollars, kid?” 

“Sure!” The boy gave him a keen 
skeptical look, ‘“‘Say, what sorta bull you 
handin’ me?” 

“On the level. You may have to go 
without your supper.” 

“Jeese, I c’n pass up me chow fer ten 
buch mister,.”’ 

Phineas slipped him a bill. “Here's five 
now, and you get five more at eight o'clock 
I'll be over on the stoop of that lodgin’ 
house next to Durand’s store. I want you 
to keep your eye on the store and tell me 
who goes in or out. Get me?” 

“Sure t'ing. Say, mister youse a 
bull?” 

“No fear. I got a girl lives there and I 
want to know who she’s keepin’ company 


with besides myself. Don’t let "em get onto 
you, kid.” 

“IT should worry. All right, mister.” 
Phineas took a paper and turned his 
eastward. Turning down the next 
block he caught a cross-town car and got off 
at Third Avenue. Walking downtown he 
soon came to a pawnshop, where he bought 
a pair of heavy sheet-iron shears, a crate 


steps 





opener—which is the same as a burglar’s 
jimmy—and a pair of brass knuckles. At 
a hardware shop a little farther on he 
bought a brace with an extension bit, a 
screw driver and fine keyhole saw, also a 
bottle of sewing-machine oil. 

Returning to his lodging house, which he 
approached from the west side, which was 
that away from Durand’s, he found his 
picket still selling papers a little farther 
down the street on the same side. The 
boy’s keen eyes detected him before he 
whistled. 

**Poiper, mister?” he ran to Phineas and 
offered him a sheet. ‘‘ Dere ain't nobody 
been in or out,”” he whispered. 

“Allright. Stick on the job. I'll be going 
across the street for supper pretty soon.” 


>” 


xv 


HINEAS left the restaurant at ten 

minutes of eight. His little scout, who 
was crying a fresh batch of papers, followed 
him in a leisurely way down the street and 
approached as Phineas reached the corner. 

**Dere’s been four guys went in, mister. 
T’ree was kinder old, like. Two had a 
bunch o’ spinach on dere mugs.” 

“And the fourth?” 

“He was a young feller "bout as old as 





you, and husky. He was de last, and he 
ain’t come out vet De ot’er guy just 
and beat it. Dey 

‘Anybody else come out?” 
On'y de boss, Durand. He ain’t come 
’*bout an hour later dan he 
does most time He bought a poiper and 
give me de oncet o. er, but didn’t crack 

nutt'n.” 


“What did the young man that went in 
look like? Ever see him before?” 

**T t’ought I seen him go in "bout a week 
ago, but I ain’t sure. He looks like a Swede 
or a Goiman. I t’ink he’s a sailor.” 

‘No woman came out?” 

‘No, sir. None went in, needer.” 

“Allright. Here’s your fiver. Now keep 
your mouth shut and maybe I'll have 
another job for you before long.’ 

“Sure t’ing!” cried the delighted boy. 
“Say, mister, you seagoin’ guys is all right. 
T’anks.” 

Phineas returned to the lodging house, 
the front door of which was apparently 
never locked. On the dark stairway leading 
to the top floor he overtook Slater, who was 

truggling unsteadily upward under a heap 
of bedding. 

“You're carryin’ 
Slater.” 

“You've said it, matey!” panted 
host. “’Tain’t all—deck load—neither.’ 
He reached the top, lurched to the door of 
the closet, toppled into it, then freed him- 
self and straightened up, breathing heavily. 

Overloaded, undermanned, meant to 
founder, we *’ he quoted. “Shiver me 


a good deck load, Mr. 


¥ his 


timbers and strike me blind-o, but I’m 
born too long ago for this skylarkin’. 
Euchered God Almighty’s storm and 
bluffed the ’tarnal flu! Booze in bulk in the 
lower hold and a deck load o’ bugs!"" He 
scuffled the thin mattress into a corner and 
hung the bedding from a line he had 
rigged. “‘Now I'll light me little candles 


and gas the sons o’ guns 

‘I see you are a man of thorough 
methods,”” Phineas observed. “A doctor 
told me that flu bugs were easily killed 
away from their host.” 

“Like my lodgers. I don’t believe him. 
Anyhow, I’m takin’ no chances. It’s my 
seagoin’ trainin’. I've fumigated for yaller 
fever and smallpox and bubonic plague and 
cholery, and I've got the fumigatin’ habit. 
It gives me a sorta satisfaction to think 
of all them damned boche-hatched bugs 
breathin’ their last in horrid agony. This 
here formalin has got sulphur stung to 
death, lashed to the mast, nailed to the 
counter. Now I gotta go to the drug store 
and buy them candles. Soon’s I come back 
I'll fill ye that preventative.” 

“Don't bother t to-night, Mr. 
Slater. I'm going right to bed Haven't 
had much sleep lately and I got to catch 
up.” 

“All right. Jus’ as you like.” 

Slater went down and Phineas entered 
his room, closed and locked the door, then 
put on his heavy ulster and cap, opened the 
window to its full width and sat down 
beside it in the dark for a vigil of Durand’s 
door. He had an idea that some of the gang 
might gather that night to discuss Patri- 
cia’s case, and he wanted to see who went 
in or out, 

It was a tedious job. Slater sailed out 
and stood away across the street quite 


abo it 
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steadily, but he may have believed in com- 
bining the ingredients of his prophylaxis 
with certain poisons to be had in the corner 
saloon, for it was a full two hours before 
he returned, tacking this time and mak- 
ing heavy weather of it. A few minutes 
later Phineas heard him bumping about in 
the fumigating room and hoped that he 
would manage without setting the house 
afire. 

The slow hours dragged wearily past. 
Though he had slept late that morning the 
sheer monotony of his lookout made it 
almost painful to keep awake. He did not 
wish to start his raid before midnight lest 
it be interfered with by late arrivals. The 
time drew near and Phineas, deciding that 
Durand must intend to manage his affair 
alone, was about to get to work when there 
came a great bumping and banging from 
the fumigating room. This lasted but a 
minute or two and he thought that Slater 
must have got worried about the possibil- 
ity of a blaze and come up to look in and see 
that everything was all right. 

Phineas waited about twenty minutes 
longer, then got up, slipped off his overcoat 
and prepared for action. He hung his 
automatic on his belt, pocketed his torch 
and took the packet of tools from the 
trunk. Stealing out into the hall he stood 
for a moment listening, then unlocked the 
door of the fumigating room and drew 
back to let the powerful corrosive fumes 
dissipate. The candles had gone out, but he 
caught a whiff of gas which stung his nasal 
passages and brought the tears to his eyes. 
At the end of a few minutes he went to 
the door and feeling no more gas flashed in 
his light, then sprang back, startled and 
horrified. 

For the inanimate figure of a man lay 
sprawled across the bedding, and at the 
same instant he discovered what the door 
had prevented his seeing when he opened 
it, that the scuttle in the roof was open and 
the moonlight blazing straight down into 
the room. 

Half sick with horror, for his first thought 
was that Slater must have stumbled drunk- 
enly into the room, pulled the door shut 
after him and been immediately suffocated, 
Phineas was about to haul out the body 
when it struck him that Slater could not 
have opened the scuttle without the ladder. 
He flashed his light on the face of the dead 
man, and with a shock of amazement 
recognized the ratty features of Jules, the 
clerk in Durand’s. 

Phineas thought he understood. He 
remembered Slater’s caution about showing 
his money in that neighborhood, one of the 
toughest in the city. Jules had been 
watching him when he paid for the watch, 
must have seen the sheaf of bills of large 
denomination which had been drawn part 
way from his wallet when he peeled off the 
fifty-dollar note. The man had looked the 
typical Apache, and now he had played 
true to form. No doubt he had learned 
that Phineas was the only lodger on the 
top floor and determined to ease him of his 
money. 

It had been a simple matter to drop 
down from the higher roof onto that of the 
lodging house, pry up the scuttle, which 
was held by a couple of simple hooks and 
screw eyes, and then, with no warning of 
the heavy and invisible fumes which filled 
the big closet, he had swung himself down 
and dropped, to be immediately stifled by 
the powerful corrosive gas. One breath of 
this would be enough to paralyze his res- 
piration, spasmodically contract his trachea, 
close his epiglottis, arrest the whole ma- 
chinery of breathing. He must have been 
suffocated in very few minutes, a speedy 
end for an individual with heart and lungs 
already weakened by the cocaine habit or 
the use of heroin. 

He was quite dead. Of that there could 
not be the slightest doubt. Phineas’ brief 
examination proving this to his double 
satisfaction he stood for a moment ponder- 
ing what to do with the corpse. He decided 
to leave it where it was. The motive of the 
clerk must be as obvious as his cause of 
death. And the beauty of the business was 
that it had made Phineas’ task infinitely 
easier. Easier and much less dangerous. 
He would be spared the work and risk of 
being heard while forcing the scuttle hatch 
of Durand’s loft. It seemed to Phineas that 
fortune was playing into his hands. He 
went back into his room and locked up his 
tools, keeping only the jimmy, a tool and 
weapon combined. Then going back to the 
fumigating room he raised the ladder to the 
scuttle and climbing onto the roof hauled 
the ladder after him. He saw that Jules 
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had left a rope dangling from Durand’s 
roof, but the ladder was easier. 

The scuttle hatch of the Durand building 
had been replaced. Phineas raised it and 
peering into the blackness beneath flashed 
his light. He had expected to find a loft, 
a storeroom, but to his amazement the 
traveling beam passed from one to another 
detail of a large and luxuriously furnished 
room, what appeared to be a handsome 
salon with rich rugs, superb armchairs and 
tables and divans, while on the walls were 
splendid paintings and mirrors and tapes- 
tries, the appointments of a palace. This 
room was walled off from the front of 
the loft and Phineas saw that the win- 
dows were covered by heavy brocaded por- 
tiéres. 

Directly under the hatch was a step- 
ladder. Phineas lowered himself through 
the scuttle and closed it above him, sliding 
the four heavy bolts with which it fastened. 
He decided that it would be easier to leave 
the house by the front door, always pro- 
vided that nothing happened to prevent his 
leaving it at all. Torch in hand he pro- 
ceeded with a quick examination of the 
place. It appeared to be partly salon, 
partly bureau, such a bureau as a monarch 
might have in his palace. There was a big 
Empire center table, a magnificent piece 
on which were writing materials, a secré- 
taire in one corner and a large modern safe 
in another. 

Completing his turn of the room Phineas 
cameto what appeared to be a closet, but 
on trying the door he discovered that it 
opened on a winding stairway. Then as he 
stood there listening, every sense alert, he 
heard the faint closing of a door, the front 
door, he thought, and immediately after 
that the murmur of voices. It grew more 
distinct. Some people were coming up. 
Phineas darted to the stepladder, folded it 
and slid it under a divan. There came the 
sound of footsteps on the stair. He slipped 
behind the portiéres that screened one of 
the windows and finding scant space 
meunted to the sill. Then the portiéres 
hung straight and undisturbed. 

He was none too soon. The door at the 
head of the winding stairway swung open, 
there came a click and the room was flooded 
with light. Peering through the slit be- 
tween the portiéres Phineas saw Durand 
standing on the threshold. There was a 
bandage across one of his eyes, a bruise 
over the other, and his tightly shaved face 
bore the scars of recent strife, some deep 
scratches and a swollen lip. 

Thought Phineas to himself: ‘Patricia 
certainly carved her initials on that big- 
amist.”” He felt infinitely relieved. Du- 
rand’s battered condition indicated that 
there had been a struggle, and a struggle 
would indicate that the girl had been over- 
powered and made prisoner. No rough- 
and-tumble would have been required to 
kill her. She must have been captured and 
locked up, held as hostage or something of 
the sort. Nor did Phineas believe that she 
had suffered any indignity beyond the 
heavy handling necessary to put in re- 
straint a person of her uncommon strength 
and skill. She might, however, be con- 
fronted by the threat of this. 

Durand entered. Behind him came two 
middle-aged men in evening dress and over- 
coats, one sable-lined and the other having 
a doublure of fine astrakhan. They might 
have been of any natignality and were evi- 
dently strangers to the place, for they 
paused on the threshold with exclamations 
of surprise at its magnificence. 

Then they entered and behind them 
c#me— Karakoff! 

The jimmy slipped through Phineas’ fin- 
gers, but fortunately the tool was long and 
his reflexes were not completely paralyzed, 
so that he gripped it by the end before it 
fell. As a matter of fact he nearly fell off 
the window sill himself at sight of his em- 
ployer in that spider’s parlor. 

But he managed to hold taut and was 
given no time for vain speculation as Kara- 
koff closed the door behind him and the 
quartet began a rapid conversation in 
French. Phineas had acquired the language 
as a child and later perfected it in Paris, but 
the two strangers chopped their words in a 
staccato way difficult to follow. They were 
men of medium size, one rather thick of 
build, swarthy, of olive complexion, thick 
black hair. They looked like brothers. The 
mustache of one was heavy and curled, the 
other close cropped. Their features were 
not Semitic, nor had they the pure French 
accent spoken by most Russians. Phineas 
thought they might be Greek. 

(Continued on Page 133) 











There is one great outstanding reason for the implicit faith the owners 
of Wilson trucks come to have in their Wilson haulage equipment. 


This reason is completely expressed in the dependable and economical 
service Wilson trucks give them. 


And that this service goes back over a long period of time serves but to 
increase their faith and cause it to take deeper and firmer root. 


Owners know what Wilson trucks have done for them during the past 
seven years. They are, therefore, not surprised when, for example, they 
observe the record of this 2-ton Wilson with trailer in the service of the 
Brown Trucking Company of Detroit: 

65,000 miles in three years and three months, haul- 


ing from seven to fourteen tons daily, at a monthly 
cost for repair parts and labor of only $3.47! 


Continuous service at minimum upkeep expense is, in the end, the 
complete answer to the whole motor truck question. 
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dependable MOTOR TRUCKS 
65,000 Miles at $3.47 Monthly Cost 
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From a letter written by 
R. E. Brown, Gen'l Mgr., 
Brown Trucking Company, 
33 Richmond Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


‘This is the first truck purchased of 
our present fleet of eleven Wilsons. It 
has been run more than 65,000 miles 
since March 1916. The normal load it 
carries is seven tons, and frequently 
nine tons. We have hauled with this 
Wilson 2-ton chassis and trailer equip 

ment as much as 22,500 pounds at one 
load. Will further say that we keep an 
accurate individual recordofourtrucks 
and our books show that this Wilson 
has cost us an average of only $3.47 
oer month for repair parts and labor."’ 


Dealers:—Wilson distributors are 
making money because we furnish 
them with a worth-while product 
and back it up with factory service. 
Your territory may still be open. 
Wire or write us for contract details. 











-All Worm Drive 


J. C. WILSON COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S.A. 





+ COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS + / 


QOD London Export Office: 100 Broad Street, New York Paris 
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The 
tire that 
typifies 
ax ‘ones 


Why the Fastest-Growing 
Industry 
The one industry on which all in- 
dustries rely—the typical American 
industry because they represent the 
speed, vigor and growing activities 
of the nation— Tires are the fastest- 
growing industry because they are 
the rubber rails to expanding trans- 
portation and moving energies that 
have outgrown steel. The develop- 
ment of every other industry and 
activity means tires and more and 
more and better tires. 


Why the General Tire is the 
Fastest-Growing Line in the 
Fastest-Growing Industry 


\mong the now foremost factors in 
the tire field—we started with the 
advantage of starting right, plus the 
cumulative experience that legiti- 


“‘American progress runs on rubber’’—so rapid and powerful is 
the development of the tire industry that The General Tire and 
Rubber Company of Akron goes on record with the prediction 
that Jefore the end of 1919 tires will be second only to steel in 
American industry. 


The highest grade of skilled work- 
manship, the highest grade mate- 
rials, the one correct principle of 
tire construction, fidelity to the ideal 
we started with—are responsible for 
our rapid growth to the position we 
hold in Akron, in the tire world at 
large, and in the service of the 
public. 


There’s never been a secret in the 
making of the General Tires 


Any manufacturer can tell you the 
inside story of Generals—the why 
and wherefore. Any one of our 
competitors could have done what 
we have done if they had set about 
it with our advantage in time, in 
modern equipment and proved 
ideal. We are willing to stand on 
the recommendation or admissions 
of candid competitors, and we abide 


mately belongs to any field” of the verdict of competition. ” 
endeavor, and without the handi- , , ’ 
cap of mistakes of our own to sur- = a, intelligent ~~ : what fi 
mount. With a definite ideal fixed sencral means tO the trade. / 


in advance, we set out to build 
to it—to build it into a tire. As far 
as it was humanly possible, as far as 
thought, effort, money and means 
could gO, we have realized the ideal 

the result quickly told. Into the 
making of General Tires that outran 
their guarantees thousands of miles 
went the pick of the tire brains of 
Akron. Expertness and experience 
went into complete preparation and 
the equipment of a perfect plant. 


THE 


GENER 


“goes a long Way to make friends | 4 
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Any user will tell you what Generals 
mean in miles. 


The integrity that’s built into a tire 
is its own best witness. 


Let Generals tell their own 
story to your speedometer 
and your poc ketbook. Wd 


Built in Akron, Ohio, by 
The General Tire and 
Rubber Company. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

“Very handsome,” said one of 
gli ancing about the room. ‘“ Une 
musée,”” 

Karakoff shrugged and drew 
more heavy fauteuils to the table. 

“Stock in trade. Not much market for 
this stuff just now. I store it here awaiting 
the appreciation of value which should 
come later. We might as well enjoy the use 
of it. This is our American headquarters, 
where I meet gentlemen like yourselves and 
discuss plans of campaign. Sit down, if 
you please.”” He seated himself at the head 
of the table, his handsome profile to Phin- 
aeanad for a moment impatiently 
with his strong finge rs, then looked at Du- 
rand with a frown. ‘Now what’s all this 
about the Melton woman?” 

‘It’s not my fault, monsieur.””’ Durand’s 
voice was surly but apologetic. ‘“‘One can’t 
drop several boxes out of a ship’s porthole 
without some risk of being discovered. Pas- 
sengers have a habit of hanging over the 
rail. Everybody was at dinner and it was 
impossible to wait longer. She must have 
suspected something and been on watch. 
lo anybody else it would have looked 
merely as though a passenger were throw- 
ing out trash, empty candy boxes and the 
like. These ships have cut down their table 
to such an extent that most travelers now 
carry a supply of relishes for the voyage ‘af 

Karakoff nodded. ‘I made a 
error in engaging Plunkett. You see, mes 
:, [had a double motive. The big deal- 
ers who knew something of my past trans 
actions as a buyer of gems were 
to regard me with a certain doubt if 
suspicion I was conscious of this and de- 
sired to remove it from their minds by sug- 

sting that we establish a secret service of 
For r thing, it occurred to 
doi ig this I shoul d be furnis hed 


them, 
salle de 


up two 


eas, 


serious 
ami 


begin ing 


not 


our own anot he 


that by 


me 
with some gauge on the closeness of our 
operations.” 

“It was a good idea,” said one of 
trangers 





“The trou 


agent, and I flatt 


my sé lection of the 


I could 


ay in 
ered myself that 








not have found a better one. It was neces- 

ary that he be an individual in whom the 

others would have ab olute confidence, so 
far as his honesty s concerned. Ty 

young n s of acai family and social 

It was evident to all that 

neapable of double-dealing 

ave him | ichet. But I 

uke i ing him up for a 

‘Pardon, monsieur,” growled Durand, 

‘but you made no mistake about that. He 

a fool. Otherwise he would not have 
come into my store wearing a yacht owner’ 
costume, made most evidently by a fash 

onable tailor, and tried to pass himself off 

as aship’s officer. The misfortune was that 
he should have got in touch with the Mel 


all that busine 


ton woman, the ring and 
‘Of course. That was an accident that 
not be foreseen She was clever 
to realize immediately how useful 


might be r. No doubt she assayed 


to he 


I had, for an honest good-natured 
on of romantic ideas, who would do 
he required of him and ask no ques- 





e changed my mind about 
ger think that he is any- 
got something behind 


When this hap- 


Plunkett. In 
hody’s fool 
that chappie 
pens it m 
‘Perhaps you 
tered Durand 
“There is no perhaps 





» na 
face of his. 
a man doubly dangerous 


are right, monsieur,”’ mut- 





” Kara- 


about it 





koff’s usually pleasant voice was sharp, 
authoritative “A young man who can 
take an open motor boat out to sea in a 
winter’s gale ck up an ineoming ship 
and ride dowr othe r boat By the 
vay, where i Jule 

“IT don’t know what’s become of the ra 


Durand growled Probab! 
some of his infernal drug 
kills him. But the question 
we are to do 1 thi girl?”’ 

| 
yu think 


Mat 


eal,’ 


get 


gone to 
.% 


now is, 


ope it 


What 





much do y he knows?” 











‘Iti ( percethcedyng vithout the em- 
er oeheciey am isures to otich 3 uu object, 
monsieur. She know thet I crossed on her 
ship and that it was I who threw the boxes 


She is also aware 
Her cheek and daring are as- 
Imagine her coming in this 
afternoon and offering me immunity, police 
protection, in exchange for deti tiled infor- 
mation about our age 1iZ2 ition! = 
“ Of course she was armed. 
“Naturally Her pistol was in her muff, 
and she kept her grip of it. But I was too 
for her. I knocked it out of her hand 


overboard. of my double 


pe rsonality. 





quick 
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She struck me in the eye and might then 
have escaped, but instead of that came at 
me like a leopardess. Sapristi! 1 was get- 
ting the worst of it when Jules slipped up 
and dealt her a blow on the head with his 
ro ay It dazed her for merely an in- 
stant, but that was enough to enable us to 
bind and gag her. I could not understand. 
My own strength is a little unusual, but 


hers was inhuman. It was like battling 
with a wild beast, a she-ape or something of 
the sort. 


*‘And I was puzzled that Jules’ blow had 
failed to stun if not to kill her. But I 
quickly discovered the reason. Will you be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, her hair was snugly 
bound on the tep of her head and so wonder- 
fully abundant that it would need an iron 
bar to make much impression.” 

Karakoff rested his elbow on the table, 
dropped his chin on his fist and appeared to 
reflect. There was a dark frown on his aris- 
tocratic face. Durand waited a moment for 
him to speak, then as he remained silent 
turned to the two strangers and said: 
‘Monsieur le Comte objects to radical 
measures, but it seems to me that I should 
be permitted to take them for my own pro- 
tection. I cannot keep this girl a prisoner 
It is probable that has told Plunkett 
about me. He has taken a room in the 
lodging house next door and may at any 
moment refer the matter to the polic e, who 
would immediately search the premises. 
He is at this moment as dangerous 
the girl herself. All of our records are in 
that safe, with many valuable jewels.” 

Phineas’ heart boomed so violently 
it seemed certain to be heard. Hi 
weakened and he was for a moment in a 


she 


to us as 


that 


knees 


panic of fear lest he be seized by a momen- 
tary lapse of consciousness. The thought 
of Patricia’s — il danger steadied him, 


however. He tightened his grip of himself 
and set his teeth. It was that in 
the next few minutes he might be required 
to turn this sumptuous room into a sham- 


possi ble 


bles 
Karakoff roused himself. 
“You must de the records to-night,”’ 
iid he. ‘“‘Burn them in your furnace. We 
to make the best adjustment of 


troy 


hi ill have 


our separate interests that we can. We are 
in an impasse and must take no chances 
that are not obligatory. I had better take 
the jewels and put them in my own safe for 
the present ox 
gut how about me, monsieur? Du- 
rand’s voice was whining, yet sullen 
“You will have to make a bargain with 


her | ~ fo 
You shall be 


yuu have reason to 


r he ‘rT ile nee, 
duly 
know that 
have ed a fraction from my 
promise to a confrere.”’ 
“That is 


would that 


this girl; her liberty, 
I see no other way. rec- 
ompensed. Y 
I never deviat 
but 
1? She 


W hat good 


true, monsieur, 


do me in would not 


kee p her word, even if she were to give it, 
which, considering her viciousness, I doubt. 
She would play her bluff to the bitter end 





or I am no judge of women.” 

“TI do not believe that she has proof 
encugh to get you even indicted She did 
not see you throw the boxes overboard. 
Nobody saw you. The stuff that we have 
on display here in the house pai it 
that is, all that we cannot carry : d 
duty. Of course you might find yourself in 


ome domestie difficulties.” 

‘Pouf! That is the least of my care 
My two families are merely for the sake of 

tablishing my double identity. For 
sake of sanctuary. I established them so 
that in the event of Paul's being wanted by 
the police he might become Herbert, and 
the re Now that the trick ha 
discovered my families can go to the devil.” 

Karakoff's face hardened. 


“One might expect a little 


erse beer 


conjugal and 


paternal feeling even in a felon, mon an 

but disregarding that it seems to me that 
in any case your activities in our affair are 
over You cannot hope to continue them 
vith the ¢ of the police upon you It 


ardize us all. You had muct 
better retire, retaining the interest which I 
can promise you.” 
Even through the 1 
the the width of a 
Phineas able 


would jeo} 


irrow lit between 
knife blade, 


the effect of 


portieres 


to observe 


was 


this speech on Durand. His unbandaged 
eye appeared to darken, to recede in it 
socket, which filled with shad He 


moistened his thin lips with the tip of a 
pointed tongue, this blood-red and needir g 
only to be forked in its suggestion of a vi- 
per’s. His face paled so that the amp 
prominences grew more pronounced, their 
Spanish feature was emphasized and the 
recent scratches glowed in relief. 





Karakoff was 
of stern contempt, 
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watching him with a 


cold, 


haughty, 


sort 
aloof 


the gentleman, even though a criminal one, 
disgusted with the base clay with which he 
was obliged to treat, and not giving himself 


the trouble to mask his feelings. 
dent enough to Phineas, watching on ly, 


that Karakoff was master not only here 
probably of the entire organization. 


oe wae 
bious 


the 
sea spider with 


creature of his brain, 
in stricken 


its maw 


Europe and its claws in every port. 
Durand swallowed as though to moisten 


a dry throat 
parched it. 
croaking 


mit 
to 


“Pardon, monsieur, but if you will 
me to say so, I have no wis 
retire on a pension, nor do 


necessary for me to do so 
I know something about the 


an'smethods. Sheinvariably works alone 


voice, W hic } 


Smoldering rage 
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he was at present master there, 
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‘I forbid assassi ion. If we are so 
clumsy that we cannot conduct our affair 
without, then we shall close it up. It was 
of my origination, it is of my direction, and 
it ill be managed according to the plans 
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the door, 
it behind 
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Then he 


picked up a decanter, 


siphon and some glasses and set them on 
the table. 

‘Let us drink, messieurs—since the pa 
tron is too proud to drink with us. No, it 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


Republican who voted for 
Blaine, and I shall not appoint him. If 
you want the place for Winchester, Win- 
chester it is.” 

Next day, much to Mr. Bayard’s sur- 
prise, the commission was made out. 

Mr. Cleveland had a way of sudden 
fancies to new and sometimes queer people. 
Many of his appointments were eccentric 
and fell like bombshells upon the Senate, 
taking the appointee’s home people com- 


| pletely by surprise. 


| better fate, 





| could be brought to agree upon. 


The recommendation of influential poli- 
ticians seemed to have little if any weight 
with him. 

There came to Washington from Rich- 
mond a gentleman by the name of Keiley, 
backed by the Virginia delegation for a 
minor consulship. The President at once 
fell in love with him. 

“Consul be damned,” 
worth more than that,” 
Ambassador to Vienna. 

It turned out that Mrs. Keiley was a 
Jewess and would not be received at court. 
Then he named him Ambassador to Italy, 
when it appeared that Keiley was an in- 
tense Roman Catholic, who had made at 
least one ultramontane speech, and would 
be persona non grata at the Quirinal. 
Then Cleveland dropped him. Meanwhile 
poor Keiley had closed out bag and bag- 
gage at Richmond and was at his wit’s end. 
After much ado the President was brought 
to a realizing sense and a place was found 
for Keiley as consul general and diplomatic 
agent at Cairo, whither he repaired. At 
the end of the four years he came to Paris, 
and one day, crossing the Place de la Con- 
corde, he was run over by a truck and 
killed. He deserved a longer career and a 
for he was a man of real 
capacity and merit. 


he said. “He is 
and named him 


a 


AKEN to task by thick and thin Dem- 

ocratic partisans for my criticism of the 
only two Democratic Presidents we have 
had since the War of Sections, Cleveland 
and Wilson, I have answered by asserting 
the right and duty of the journ: alist to talk 
out in meeting, flatly repudiating the claims 
as well as the obligations of the organ 
grinder they had sought to put upon me, 
and closing with the knife grinder’s retort 


Things have come to a hell of a pass 
When a man can’t wallop his own jackass. 


In the case of Mr. Cleveland the break 
had come over the tariff issue. Reading me 
his first message to Congress the day before 
he sent it in, he had said: “I know nothing 
about the tariff, and I thought I had best 
leave it where you and Morrison had put 
it in the platform.’ 

We had indeed had a time in the Plat- 
form Committee of the Chicago convention 
of 1884, After an unbroken session of fifty 
hours a straddle was all that the committee 
The lead- 
ing recalcitrant had been General Butler, 
who was there to make trouble and who 
later along bolted the ticket and ran as an 
independent candidate. 

One aim of the Democrats was to get 
away from the bloody shirt as an issue. 
Yet, as the sequel proved, it was long after 
Cleveland’s day before the bloody shirt 
was laid finally to rest. It required a 
patriot and a hero like William McKinley 
to do this. When he signed the coramis- 
sions of Josaph Wheeler and Fitzhugh Lee, 
Confederate generals and graduates of the 
West Point Military Academy, to be gen- 
erals in the Army of the United States, he 
made official announcement that the War 


| of Sections was over and gave complete 


| the thought that Virginia, 


amnesty to the people and the soldiers of 
the South. 

Yet the bloody shirt lingered long as a 
trouble-maker, and was invoked by both 
parties. 
iv 

HAT chance gatherings of heedless per- 

sons, stirred by the bombast of self- 
exploiting orators eager for notoriety or 
display—loose mobs of local nondescripts 
led by pension sharks so aptly described 
by the gallant General Bragg, of Wisconsin, 
as coffee coolers and camp followers 
should tear their passion to tatters with 
exercising an 
indisputable right and violating no reason- 
able sensibility, should elect to send me- 
morials of Washington and Lee for the Hall 
of Statues in the nation’s Capitol came in 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


the accustomed way of bloody-shirt agita- 
tion. It merely proved how easily men are 
led when taken in droves and stirred by 
partyism. Such men either bore no part 
in the fighting when fighting was the order 
of the time, or else they were too ignorant 
and therefore too unpatriotic to comprehend 
the meaning of the intervening years and 
the glory these had brought with the ex- 
panse of national progress and prowess. 
In spite of their lack of representative 
character it was not easy to repress im- 
patience at ebullitions of misguided zeal so 
ignoble; and of course it was not possible 
to dissuade or placate them. 

All the while never a people more eager 
to get together than the people of the 
United States after the War of Sections, as 
never a people so averse to getting into that 
war. A very small group of extremists and 
doctrinaires had in the beginning made a 
War of Sections possible. Enough of these 
survived in the days of Cleveland and 
McKinley to keep sectionalism alive. 

It was mainly sectional clamor out for 
partisan advantage. But it made the 
presidential campaigns lurid in certain 
quarters. There was no end of objurgation, 
though it would seem that even the most 
embittered Northerner and ultra Republi- 
can who could couple the names of Robert E. 
Lee and Benedict Arnold, as was often done 
in campaign lingo, would not hesitate, if 
his passions were roused or if he fancied he 
saw in it some profit to himself or his party, 
to liken George Washington to Judas 
Iscariot. 

The placing of Lee’s statue in the Capitol 
at Washington made the occasion for this. 

It is true that long before Confederate 
officers had sat in both Houses of Congress 
and in Republican and Democratic cabi- 
nets and upon the bench of the Supreme 


Court, and had served as ambassadors and 
envoys extraordinary in foreign lands. 
But McKinley’s doing was the crowning 


stroke of union and peace. 

There had been a weary and varied 
interim. Sectionalism proved a_ sturdy 
plant. It died hard. We may waive the 
reconstruction period as ancient history. 
There followed it intense party spirit. Yet, 


in spite of extremists and malignants on 
both sides of the line, the South rallied 
equally with the North to the nation’s 


drumbeat after the Maine went down in 


the harbor of Havana. It fought as 
bravely and as loyally at Santiago and 
Manila. Finally, by the vote of the North, 


there came into the Chief Magistrac y one 
who gloried in the circumstance that on 


the maternal side he came of fighting 
Southern stock; who, amid universal 
applause, declared that no Southerner 


could be prouder than he of Robert E. Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson, apotheosizing an 
uncle, his mother’s brother, who had stood 
at the head of the Confederate naval es- 
tablishment in Europe and had fitted out 
the Confederate cruisers, as the noblest 
and purest man he had ever known, a 
composite of Colonel Newcome and Henry 
Esmond. 

Meanwhile the process of oblivion had 
gone on. The graven effigy of Jefferson 
Davis at length appeared upon the silver 
service of an American battleship. This 
told the Mississippi’s guests, wherever and 
whenever they might meet round her 
hospitable board, of national unification 
and peace, giving the lie to sectional 
malignancy. In the most famous and con- 
spicuous of the national cemeteries now 
stands the monument of a Confederate 
general, not only placed there by consent 
of the Government, but dedicated with 
fitting ceremonies supervised by the De- 
partment of War, which sent as its official 
representative the son of Grant, himself 
an army officer of rank and distinction. 

The world has looked on, incredulous 
and amazed, whilst our country has risen 
to each successive act in the drama of 
reconciliation with increasing enthusiasm. 

I have been all my life a Constitutional 
Nationalist; first the nation and then the 
state. The episode of the Confederacy 
seems already far away. It was an inter- 
lude, even as matters stood in the Sixties 
and Seventies, and now he who would 
thwart the unification of the country on the 
lines of oblivion, of mutual and reciprocal 
forgiveness, throws himself across the high- 

way of his country’s future, and is a traitor 
equally to the essential principles of free 
government and the spirit of the age. 
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If sectionalism be not dead it should 
have no place in popular consideration. 
The country seems happily at last one with 
itself. The South, like the East and the 
West, has come to be the merest geographic 
expression. Each of its states is in the 
Union, precisely like the states of the East 
and the West, all in one and one in all. 
Interchanges of every sort exist. 

These exchanges underlie and interlace 
our social, domestic and business fabric. 
That the arrangement and relation after 
half a century of strife thus established 
should continue through all time is the 
hope and prayer of every thoughtful, pa- 
triotic American. There is no greater dis- 
sonance to that sentiment in the South 
than in the North. To what end, there fore, 
except ignominious recrimination and 
ruinous dissensioh, could a revival of old 
sectional and partisan passions—if it were 
possible—be expected to reach? 


Vv 


UMOR has played no small part in our 

politics. It was Col. Mulberry Sellers, 
Mark Twain's hero, who gave currency to 
the conceit and enunciated the principle 
of “the old flag and an appropriation.” 
He did not claim the formula as his own, 
however. He got it, he said, of Senator 
Dillworthy, his patriotic file leader and 
ideal of Christian statesmanship. 

The original of Senator Dillworthy was 
recognized the country over as Senator 
Pomeroy, of Kansas, ‘ ‘Old Pom,” as he had 
come to be called, whose oleaginous piety 
and noisy patriotism, adjusting themselves 
with equal facility to the purloining of 
subsidies and the roasting of rebels, to 
prayer and land grants, had impressed 
themselves upon the Satirist of the Gilded 
Age as upon his immediate colleagues in 
Congress. He was aruffle-shirted Pharisee, 
who affected the airs of a bishop, resembled 
Cruikshank’s pictures of Pecksniff. 

There have not been many “Old Poms” 
in our public life; or, for that matter, 
Aaron Burrs either, and but one Benedict 
Arnold. That the chosen people of God did 
not dwell amid the twilight of the ages and 
in far-away Judea, but were reserved to a 
later time, and a region then undiscovered 
of men, and that the American republic was 
ordained of God to illustrate upon the 
theater of the New World the possibilities of 
free government in contrast with the fail- 
ures and tyrannies and corruptions of the 
Old, I do truly believe. That is the first 
article in my confession of faith. And the 
second is like unto it, that Washington was 
raised up by God to create it, and that 
Lincoln was raised up by God to save it; 
else why the militia colonel of Virginia and 
the rail splitter of Illinois, for no reason 
that was obvious at the time, before all 
other men? God moves in a mysterious 
way his wonders to perform. The star of 
the sublime destiny that hung over the 
manger of our blessed Saviour hung over the 
cradle of our blessed Union. 

Thus far it has weathered each historic 
danger which has gone before to mark the 
decline and fall of nations; the struggle for 
existence; the foreign invasion; the inter- 
necine strife; the disputed succession; 
religious bigotry and racial conflict. One 
other peril confronts it—the demoraliza- 
tion of wealth and luxury; too great 
prosperity; the concentration and the 
abuse of power. Shall we survive the lures 
with which the spirit of evil, playing upon 
our self-love, seeks to trip our wayward 
footsteps, purse-pride and party spirit, mis- 
taken zea! and perverted religion, fanati- 
cism seeking to abridge liberty and liberty 
running to license, greed masquerading as 
a patriot and ambition making a com- 
modity of glory—or under the process of a 
divine evolution shall we be able to mount 
and ride the waves which swallowed the 
tribes of Israel, which engulfed the phalanx 
of Greece and the legions of Rome, and 
which still beat the sides and sweep the 
decks of Europe? 

The one-party power we have escaped; 
the one-man power we have escaped. The 
stars in their courses fight for us; the virtue 
and intelligence of the people are still 
watchful and alert. Truth is mightier than 
ever, and Justice, mounting guard even in 
the Hall of Statues, walks everywhere the 
battlements of freedom! 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighteenth of a series 
of articles by Mr. Watterson. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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THE NEW “IQ20"—MODERATELY PRICED—BUT EVERY INCH AN 


“The Eight With Eighty Less Parts” 





The Apperson Model 1920 Apperson, the younger 
brother of the Apperson Anniversary, is a true son 
of that long line of sturdy winners in track and road 
events, the “Jack Rabbit” cars. 

It is, in short, the sure master of any road, the joy of 
the city driver. 

A perfect representative of Apperson design and 
build, marketed with a price difference made pos 
sible by large production and by keen paring away of 
non-essentials. 


It is powered with the Eight Motor with 80 less parts. 


The model 1920 will give proved Apperson 
performance. 


That gliding acceleration, in high, of from 1 to 
40 miles an hour in 20 seconds; the quick stop, 





40 miles an hour to a standstill in 4 seconds—4o yards; 
the speed of the “Jack Rabbit” racers. 


A 130-inch wheelbase car that turns in a 38! i-foot circle. 
A body that reflects beauty and comfort. 


The model 1920 is all car—the product of the 
Apperson Brothers, who since 1893 have held a 
pioneer position as high grade motor car builders. 


No new model high powered car has sprung into 
such overwhelming sales in so short a time. A large 
and increasing body of purchasers sees in the Model 
1920 the season’s best buy. 

Every man in the market for a car with defi- 
nite values should drive an Apperson first — 
then decide. 


APPERSON 


Your dealer has the Model 1920 ready. 























APPERSON BROS. AUTOMOBILE CO., Manufacturers of Custom-Made Motor Cars KOKOMO, INDIANA 


'T—OnetE Hundred Wr r Frety Seventu Street, New Yorr Crry 
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The logic of Duplex low costs is 
as simple as a sum in common 
arithmetic. 

W hen you consider the principle 
of the Duplex four wheel drive, it 
is really“not open to argument. 


Duplex power is applied to four 
wheels instead of two. It exerts 
fourfold pulling capacity. 


Thestrainsareevenlydistributed. 
That means longer wear and less 
repair because each wheel pulls 
an equal share of the load. 


That iswhy the Duplex furnishes 
transportation where other power 
is not sufficient. 


The Duplex principle must mean 
a decided saving in fuel, because 
all the gasoline is turned into 
driving energy; none of it spent 
in spinning wheels. 


Inconceivable as it may seem, 
Duplex owners show savings on 
tires alone of 30 per cent. 


Their comparative ton-mile costs 
always figure at least 20, and 


FOUR 
WHEEL 
DRIVE 

TRUCK 





sometimes as high as 60 per 
cent less. 


Many companies are being 
formed to handle freight runs by 
means of Duplex trucks, where 
branch or spur railroads would 
not pay. 


The dependability of Duplex 
power—the surety of Duplex 
lower cost—offer special oppor- 
tunities for this highly profitable 
field of transportation. 





On every stretch of the road, 
good and bad, the Duplex, using 
every ounce of power, all the 
time, on all four wheels, hauls 
better and saves more. 


And it always goes through. 


Be your traffic problem one of 
town or country, lumber camp or 
oil field, you will find it to. your 
advantage to compare Duplex 
performance and Duplex costs 
with anyother methodof hauling. 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 


Lansing, Michigan 


Every Wheel Pulls All The Way 


We find that our Duplex truck, loaded 
with one thousand four-inch tile— 
total weight seven thousand pounds 
makes seven miles to a gallon of 
gasoline on ordinary roads. We 
have had our truck in operation since 
July 4, 19/8, and it has given very 
good satisfaction. 
What we claim for the Duplex truck 
is that it will pull anything loose at 
both ends 

McPherson & Kahle 


Manufacturers of Drain Tiles 
Blo yndak ° Ohto 
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ENEMY PROPERTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


the company and installing an American 
board of directors. 

The Hawaiians had long chafed under 
the foreign ownership and control of their 
great sugar industry, and about this time 
certain substantial Hawaiians let it be un- 
derstood that they would like to partici- 
pate directly in the conduct of this com- 
pany and to give a species of home rule to 
the largest of their industries. They of 
course insisted that the Government of the 
United States should protect them against 
Germans or other special interests that 
might have purchased the controlling shares 
held by the custodian. The custodian was 
impressed by these representations, but 
before selling Hackfeld & Co. let it be un- 
derstood that Hawaiians should organize a 
company of their own for the purpose of 
purchasing the assets of the old company. 
This suggestion was followed, and the 
American Factors, Ltd., was incorporated 
with a capitalization of $5,000,000. The 
shares of the stock were open to public 
subscription at $150 a share, this being 
equal on the former capitalization of Hack- 
feld & Co. to $7.50 more a share than the 
price at which J. F. Hackfeld, Ltd., had 
sold its 11,000 shares. The offering was 
made in such a way as to prevent enemy or 
other special interests from obtaining con- 
trol. The entire issue was subscribed to by 
the people of Hawaii, 646 in all participat- 
ing in the purchase, the patriotism or 
Americanism of not one of whom can be 
doubted. 

By proceeding in this fashion to dispose 
of the enemy interests in the Hawaiian 
sugar industry the liquidation of the Hack- 
feld interests was made unnecessary and a 
erious blow to the sugar industry avoided. 
Such a move would have involved a large 
number of subsidiary corporations. As it is, 
the properties have been completely Amer 
icanized without or hardship in any 
direction. 


loss 


German Holdings in Florida 


German investments in American enter- 
prise were as varied as they were powerful. 
They were found in scores of unsuspected 
directions; in fact most of them were in- 
dustriously concealed as long as it was 
possible to hide them from the official 
searchers. And a vast proportion of these 
investments were profitable. This was true 
particularly of the six great worsted mills at 
Passaic, New Jersey, which were found to 
be enemy-owned in whole or in part. These 
mills had no dominating influence upon 
the American textile industry of course, but 
they were important factors in their field. 
Incidentally we discovered that two of the 
Passaic mills, the Botany Worsted Mills 
and the Forstmann and Huffmann Com- 
pany, had actually attempted to aid the 
German Government in running the Brit- 
ish blockade. Through the agency of 
iilugo Schmidt, representing the Deutsche 
sank, arrangements were made for these 
mills, acting as straight American enter- 
prises, to purchase South African and Aus- 
tralian wool to be reshipped into Germany 
for war purposes, 

These corporations were to be rewarded 
for their faithful services with shipments 
of dyestuffs, which arrived in the German 
submarine Deutschland. 

A peculiarly interesting case that came 
within our jurisdiction was that of the 
German American Lumber Company, whose 


property was located on St. Andrews Bay, 
Florida, and said by many authorities to be 
the best harbor on the Gulf of Mexico. At 
this point an investment was made running 
into the millions when something like 10,- 
000 acres of valuable timberlands were 
purchased by a prince of the German Em- 
pire, Furstlich Schaumber von Hoofkomer. 
The owner of this property never visited 
it, but by a system of rotation a new execu- 
tive officer appeared every two years, in 
each case being a man sent there by Ger 
many from a similar enterprise in South 
America. The German company stoutly 
opposed the building of an American rail- 
road through its property, and if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had under- 
taken to establish railroad terminals on this 
bay for a short line to the Panama Canal it 
would have had to deal with the German 
Empire. When this property was taken 
over my representatives found the com- 
pany’s offices filled with Pan-German litera- 
ture which was a part of the general German 
propaganda in America. I am strongly 
convinced that this company’s headquarters 
was one of the chief spy centers in the 
United States, 


Industrial Enemies Subdued 


Germany had a strong foothold in many 
miscellaneous industries in this country. 
This was the case in the piano and musical 
instrument industry. Though they pre- 
ferred to retain the manufacture of these 
commodities at home, in many cases they 
organized and controlled concerns in this 
country. Germans had a practical mo- 
nopoly of bronze powder manufacture in 
America, a product essential to the pro- 
duction of musical instruments. 

The manufacture of knitting machines 


A Satisfactory 
Reading Lamp 


and needles was another important German- | 


controlled industry in this country. One 
company, absolutely German-owned, pro- 


duced approximately one-third of all the | 


knitting machines in use here. The enemy 
had a substantial interest in the jewelry 
and precious stone business of the United 
States. Many enemy-owned interests of a 
special character were taken over. In this 
list will be found the Transatlantic Trust 
Company, a Hungarian institution organ- 
ized in America primarily to finance immi 
grants. The headquarters of this company 
was used freely by the notorious Von Rinte- 
len. Bernstorff and Dumba had their ac- 
counts there, and Julius Pirnitzer, its presi 

dent, aided in many material ways the 
propagation of enemy influences. His a 

tivities were so hostile in all respects that 
he and a number of his minor associates 
were placed under arrest as dangerous 
aliens, 

The record of German owned or con 
trolled properties which were ferreted out 
and taken over might be multiplied indefi 
nitely. Some were found in the most unex 
pected quarters. Some that were found 
stood out stubbornly against our authority 
until strong action was applied. But all 
that were unearthed were taken into our 
custody and as far as possible are being 
Americanized. Nor is it too much to say 
that long before the treaty of peace wa 
laid before the enemy plenipotentiaries at 
Versailles the American Government had 
succeeded in forcing the unconditional sur 
render of the industrial enemy at home. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of ar 
ticles by Mr. Palmer. 
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OUR FORGOTTEN SOCIALISM 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Historians say that conditions were not 
the same in different sections. Michigan, 
Illinois and Indiana experimented, it ap- 
pears, for reasons not at all like those that 
appealed to the Southern States. Penn- 
sylvania perhaps had still other reasons. 
But the laws of human nature and political 
economy were much alike everywhere. 
What is more important, the results seem 
to have been much the same, whatever the 
section or whatever the object of experi- 
ment, be it banking or transportation, 
canals or railroads. 

Certainly the more enthusiastic advo- 
cates of having the “state operate every- 
thing for the public good” will prefer dis- 
creetly to forget this chapter of American 
history. 

Practically everywhere failure was al- 
most absolute, and usually for like reasons. 
Plans were overambitious. Instead of do- 
ing one thing at a time people thought the 
Government was so powerful that every- 
thing could be done at once. Instead of 
building one railroad at a time a dozen 
would be started simultaneously, only to 
fail all together. 

It looked good on paper to have railroads, 
banks and canals all tied up together finan 
cially, but the crash was all the worse when 
it came. 


The Reign of Extravagance 


Local pride, sectional prejudices and 
logrolling always prevented unified effort 
toward a reasonable end. Nor was there 
any real effort to count the cost while the 
mania was on. Extravagance reigned su- 
preme, benefits were figured only under 
ideal conditions, Under state management 
politics defeated the efficient construction 
and management of transportation lines 
to such an extent that private companies 
had to be appealed to, and as a result a 
large part of the railroad system in the 
eastern and southeastern and middle por 
tions of this country to-day consists of 
consolidations of lines originally started by 
the states, 

It is hard to say whether the baneful 
effects of political exploitation appear more 
clearly in banking or transportation, but 
anyone who reads of those days will prob- 
ably conclude that banking was the more 
spicy and exciting. A Southern state with 
a population of only three hundred thou- 
sand put about $10,000,000 into a state 
bank, which by act of the General Assem- 
bly was to loan money in the counties in 
proportion to the number of representa- 
tives each county had in the Assembly. 

The Assembly also appointed the presi- 
dent of the bank, all the directors and 
officers, and directors of alarge number of 

branches, Naturally any citizen, no mat- 
| ter how worthless and impecunious, sought 
out a candidate for the Assembly when in 
need of a loan. Votes rather then credits 
thus became the essential principle of 
banking. 

A hotel keeper was elected to the Assem- 
bly and his barroom swarmed with appli- 
cants for loans, with the result that sales of 
refreshments increased enormously. Thus 
his competitors were put at such a handi- 
cap that they actually had to enter politics 
and run for Assembly in order not to lose 
all their trade! 





The Court's Post-Mortem 


For a time the bank did so well that the 
state actually abolished all taxes and paid 
its expenses from bank-stock dividends. 
But after the crash came an investigating 
committee discovered that $6,000,000 of 
the loans were worthless. In an adjoining 
state, banks, insurance companies and 
railroads were all tried out at about the 
same time by the Government, and many 
millions of dollars of bonds were sold to 
further these projects, though the total 
population of the state was only fifty 
thousand at the time. 

“This swapping of state obligations for 
railroad paper at the will of the Legislature 
ad lib. is certainly a new idea begotten by 
those who believe that the Legislature is the 
dispenser of all power, and it only needs 
a sufficient number of votes to do anything,” 
said a local court which had to pass on one 
of the disputes which followed the inevi- 
table post-mortem. 

In 1841 the governor of one of these 
| states furnished the legislature with an 


up-to-date report of the bank’s condition. 
It is a gem: 

ASSETS 
Suspended debts in suit 
Do. not in suit 
tesources, chiefly unavailable 
Specie on hand 


$2,689, 869.20 
1,777,337.78 
8,034, 154.28 

4,349.00 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stoc! 
Immediate liabilitie 


$5,008 ,000.00 
$034,154.00 


“Not more than one-third the debts due 
the bank will ever be collected,” added the 
governor, “‘and the whole of its capital is 
irretrievably lost.” 

The great era of internal improvement 
of eighty and ninety vears ago that now 
seems so grotesque, was natural enough at 
the time. After the close of the war of 1812 
and the Napoleonic Wars, European trade 
settled back into its customary channels, 
and it became necessary for the Amer- 
ican people living along the Atlantic sea- 
board who had been employed in maritime 
pursuits to find a new field. Obviously 
they turned to the great, almost unex- 
plored West. 

“Soon the waves of emigration which 
Burke had seen in vision lapping over the 
crests of the Alleghanies grew into a deluge 
that swept down the western valleys, over- 
whelming the wild animals, the Indians 
and the primeval forest. This was no or- 
dinary movement of population. It was a 
national migration to the American hinter- 
land.” 

The great obstacle in the road to this 
western world was the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. But Washington, along with the 
other early fathers, especially Thomas 
Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury, Al- 
bert Gallatin, worked out a comprehen- 
sive scientific system of national roads, 
partly perhaps in imitation of those of the 
Roman Empire. But local interests and 
jealousies, along with the state-rights senti 
ment, prevented the building of more than 
one of them, the Cumberland Pike. 

So the states started out for themselves 
on a mad scramble for internal improve- 
ments to connect the East and the West, 
and New York got so far in the lead with 
its Erie Canal and carried it to such an 
overwhelmingly successful conclusion that 
the state and city of New York took first 
place in the nation, which they have held 
to this day. 


The Success of the Erie Canal 


New York was by far and away the first 
in the field, the Erie Canal being started 
very soon after the close of the great wars. 
The state pledged everything it had in fear 
and trembling, including sales at auction, 
lotteries and the duty on salt. But the 
tolls from the canal even before the work 
was finished so exceeded interest on the 
bonded debt that the canal’s most eager 
advocates were dumfounded. Within ten 
years the tolls had paid for the entire cost, 
and the state had to pay a premium of five 
to nine per cent to induce holders of bonds 
to present them for payment. 

Even before the big ditch was finished 
an immense new business was created in 
Western New York and as far west as Ohio 
and Michigan. In 1800 there had been only 
a few thousand people west of Seneca Lake 
in New York State; now there were many 
hundreds of thousands. Nearly twenty 
thousand boats passed West Troy ia 1826. 

Immediately Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore saw their prestige lost to New 
York. They sought desperately by means 
of vast systems of canals, roads and that 
brand-new device, the railroad, to regain 
their supremacy. But they were too late. 

The new wealth created by the Erie Ca- 
nal was enough to turn men’s heads. Many, 
many years later, when the hero of that 
popular novel, David Harum, visited New- 
port, he shouted ‘‘Low Bridge!” at a 
fashionable dinner party, whereat all the 
older men present, except an English lord, 
ducked their heads, thereby showing the 
origin of their fortunes. 

Not only did the cities and states along 
the Atlantic seaboard desire to attract 
the new Western commerce for its own 
sake but also because through the growth 
of the West they feared there would be a 
shift in the balance of power. Southern 
states, and especially North Carolina, 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
were losing farmers, planters and slaves. 
The cheaper and more fertile lands of the 
West were irresistible. To save herself 
North Carolina entered upon a great trunk- 
line scheme of canals and railroads. 

3ut Western states were just as anxious 
for internal improvements. Their prairies 
were rich indeed. Wheat and corn grew 
with amazing ease. But there were no 
markets. The farmers of Indiana raised 
two or three times as much produce as they 
could consume, and had no place to sell 
the surplus. Only the towns along the 
Ohio River had any chance at all, for from 
them grain could be sent by boat to New 
Orleans. 

A bushel of corn sold at fifty cents at any 
point on the Ohio River, but was worth 
only twelve cents in Indianapolis. 

It matters not how rich in natural re- 
sources a new, unsettled country may be. 
It cannot grow if it is unable to export raw 
materials and import manufactures, But 
the West did not have long to wait. The 
invention of the steamboat and the open- 
ing of the Southwest to cotton culture 
gave the states north of the Ohio River a 
vast market for their food products pro- 
vided only they could get them to the river. 
For slave states must always specialize 
on a few products, and as they happened 
to specialize on cotton they were forced to 
buy their food and manufactures else- 
where. 

Cotton was rising from six and eight cents 
a pound to eighteen and twenty. Cotton 
land in the then Southwest which cost 
$15,000 rose in two years to $65,000. 
Planters were making incomes that would 
be the envy of millionaires even to-day. 
A great era of speculation had set in. 
Suddenly people began to realize that 
the West was no longer a mere refuge for 
poverty or for the restless pioneer ad 
venturer who wanted to get “‘twenty miles 
away from law and calomel.”” Many of the 
Western settlers had come out by way of 
the Erie Canal. They knew about its suc- 
cess and they were men of courage and 
faith, with no fear of adventure. 

Not only had the Erie Canal paid be- 
yond the dreams of its builders. Jn Eng- 
land stock in the Chester Canal which 
cost $500 sold for $12,000 and paid a divi- 
dend of 180 per cent. There seemed no 
reason why the veins and arteries of 
physical nature should not be multiplied 
like those in the human frame. Why not 
bring steamboats way into the interior? 
if canals would not do, how about 

They were newer and more 
people were greatly excited 


sesides, 
the railroads? 
untried, but 
about them. 


Money From England 


A few years before people had been very 
dubious about the railroads. Opponents 
had argued that they would frighten ‘the 
cows from having calves and the hens from 
laying eggs. In 1823 a correspondent asked 
one of the Philadelphia papers ‘‘What is 
a railroad?” and the editor answered 


“Perhaps some other correspondent can 
tell’; but nobody did. However, it was 
said that the railroads would not freeze 


over in winter like the rivers and canals, 
and by the time extensive works of internal 
improvement were undertaken some ten 
years later most of the states compromised 
by building combined systems of railroads 
and canals, 

As one J. M. Beck, A. M., remarked in 


1840 in a book entitled A Gazeteer of 
Illinois: In Three Parts: ‘‘ There was, to be 
sure, one drawback; the state had no 


funds, and but few resources.” 

With the exception of a few government- 
sponsored banks there had never been any 
industrial undertaking in America which 
called for more than a million dollars. Peo- 
ple knew nothing of large enterprises like 
canals and railroads where great masses of 
capital had to be sunk in a single undertak- 
ing, not to pay returns perhaps for a year, 
They had been accustomed mostly to mer- 
cantile and shipping enterprises. Corpora- 
tions were almost unknown. 

But England had money, literally to 
burn. Again to quote the severe Mr. Beck: 
“The plethoric purse of Europe would re- 
joice to be relieved by the phlebotomizing 
process of a loan to any who could promise 
to relieve them from the care of their money 
for a good long while. To be sure it was 


admitted that foreign capital was dangerous 
to our liberties and ought to be pronounced 
contraband. 
all rules.’ 


But there are exceptions to 





Since the close of the Napoleonic Wars 
capital had accumulated in England so 
rapidly that the rate of interest was forced 
down to insignificant figures. The steady 
conversion of the English debt to lower and 
ever lower rates of interest simply forced 
capital into foreign countries, into all man- 
ner of rash ventures. 

This country stood highest of all in British 
esteem. We had but a short time before 
paid off all our Revolutionary debt, the only 
country in the world which had ever paid 
off its debt. 

Not only were canals profitable in Eng- 
land, but that country was the home of the 
railroad. As for banks, the English had 
invested with great success in the First and 
Second Banks of the United States. Be 
sides, they wanted cotton from the South 
and they thought new banks in America 
would stimulate cotton growing. So when 
the Federal Government paid off its debt 
the English left their money here instead of 
withdrawing it. They invested it in the 
new enterprises, railroads, canals and banks, 
and expected to profit immensely, espe- 
cially as most of them were backed by the 
states, 

The English never got it through their 
heads that a state could constitutionally 
repudiate its bonds. They knew that the 
Federal Government never had done so 
and never intended to. They have never 
quite to this day distinguished between the 
states and the Federal Government. 


How New Jersey Stood Out 


As already stated, the first weakness in 
the schemes of internal improvement was 
their elaborate inclusive magnificence. In 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and North Carolina 
work was begun at all points at once, each 
state thus bidding against itself for the 
few laborers to be had. Pennsylvania 
planned a complete vertebrate system of 
track and water courses, and unlike most 
of the other states actually built it. Men 
even said that by digging seventy-five 
miles more of canals Philadelphia would 
soon be connected directly with the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

Only a few years later, however, Penn- 
sylvania tried in vain to sell to private 
interests two million dollars of stocks in 
banks, turnpikes, bridges, canals and rail- 
roads. Finally its canals were sold out to 
private interests after they had got deeply 
in debt. Indeed before many decades 
had passed, half of the nearly five thou- 
sand miles of canals in the country, built 
mostly by the states at a cost of possibly 
two hundred millions, had been aban 
doned, and most of the rest had become 
unprofitable because of railroad competi 
tion. 

But the states fared only a little better 
with their railroads. After a time Penn 
sylvania sold out her railroad interests to 
private companies at what is said to be 
only one-sixth of their cost, and on easy 
terms at that. 

Meanwhile Commodore Stockton, of 
New Jersey, which almost alone had stood 
out against the tide, had scathingly re 
buked the neighboring states, declaring 
that their rapid growth of wealth and 
corruption had not contaminated the sim 
plicity and republican equality of New 
Jersey: 

“The public men and reflecting minds ir 
New Jersey had perceived the demoraliza 
tion and deterioration of virtue which al 
ready began to be flagrant in those states 
in which lavish expenditure for interna 
improvements and vast patronage inci 
dental to staté management of public 
works had taken place. Particularly they 
had marked the headlong and reckless 
precipitancy with which corrupt dema 
gogues had plunged the noble state of 
Pennsylvania into the vortex of enormou 
debt. This career of profligacy and crime 
was viewed in New Jersey with horror and 
disgust.” 

Michigan planned 596 miles of railroad 
and 230 miles of canal, though the popula 
tion was scarce two hundred thousand. It 
was estimated by the legislature that a 
railroad from Detroit the state 
would yield 30 per cent a year in profits. The 
benefits to be expected were appraised 
everywhere down to the minutest detail 
One county in North Carolina figured that 
it would save $3750 a year on the trans- 
portation of salt alone. 

Of course many of these states were too 
new, sparsely settled and poor to have any 
revenue from taxes to speak of, and thus 
no provision was made to pay the interest 
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on bonds sold to Eastern and foreign in- 
vestors, except by means of the mythical 
dividends. 

In Michigan and elsewhere it never 
seemed to occur to anyone that railroads 
through a wilderness could not be made to 
pay at once. 

When the first spadeful of earth was 
dug for the canals the public official who 
carried away the wheelbarrow dumped it 
so hard that the barrow broke. This might 
have been considered prophetic, for not one 
of the great canals was completed and put 
into operation. 

As for Michigan’s grand scheme of state 
railroads, it came to naught, through sec- 
tional jealousies, political dissension, offi- 
cial corruption and extravagance. 

“Thus, sir, this logrolling system of legis- 
lation, you help me and I will help you,” 
said an indignant and aroused citizen in 
the ’40’s when disillusionment had come, 
‘*has grown into an evil in this state of so 
enormous a character that every considera- 
tion of pride, honor, justice, economy and 
public good are forgotten. The only ques- 


| tion to be settled is the question of spoils 
| each district is entitled to. 


When this is 
once settled all is settled. It would seem 
that the state has no agent in the legisla- 
ture. Has it come to this that the state is 
to be considered lawful plunder, and that 
the individual who can return to his con- 
stituents with the largest share of plunder 
is to be considered as the most suitable 
agent?” 

In 1846 Michigan sold out the last un- 
finished remnants of her railroad system to 
private companies for less than cost. They 


| were rapidly completed under private man- 


agement, and to-day the great trunk lines 


| that cross the state run along the original 


routes, 

Two years after the private companies 
had bought control the state significantly 
enough was able to resume interest on its 
bonds, 

In the new constitution in 1850 the 
people of Michigan deemed it necessary to 
prohibit what in the earlier constitution 
they had explicitly commanded: ‘The 
state shall not subscribe to or be interested 
in stock of any company and shall not be a 
party or interested in any work of internal 
improvement.” 


The Inquest in Michigan 


Though written in 1842 and 1846 the 
reports of the Senate and House read ex- 
actly like the modern arguments against 
government control of railroads: 

“The control of such a complicated mass 
of business and superintending all 
the financial concerns of this vast system 
would indeed form a nucleus around which 
would gather a horde of greedy, half starved 
political hacks, whose sole aim would be 
self-aggrandizement—in whose midst, cor- 
ruption, intrigue and deception would riot 
with unlimited freedom. 

“It is a well-established fact that can- 
not be controverted, that a state govern- 
ment can never compete either with honor 
or profit with individual enterprise. The 
state must employ more, many more 
agents, with higher salaries, with more re- 
stricted powers, governed as it were by the 
square and rule . . . consequently un- 
able to conform to ever-varying circum- 
stances, with no personal interest in the 
object of the agency, and utterly wanting 
in the strongest possible motive, that of 
self-interest, to curtail expenses and insure 
strict ec onomy. 

An old and populous ‘state like Penn- 
sylvania might sink money with a certain 
degree of impunity, but not so in frontier 
communities like Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, where the farms were not yet 
cleared and most of the people still lived 
in log cabins. When the Indiana Legisla- 
ture passed the Mammoth Internal Im- 
provement Law, appropriating an amount 
equal to more than one-sixth of the state’s 
entire wealth without any provision for 
interest, there were bonfires, parades and 
orators in every town and village. Twelve 
hundred miles of railroads and canals were 
provided for. 

Interest on the bonds would cost the 
state a million dollars, and taxes amounted 
to only fifty thousand, but everyone thought 
even those small taxes would soon become 
unnecessary. Every section in the state 
got busy and presented the legislature 
with petitions to connect each little creek 
by canal with the nearest similar rivulet. 
Hundreds of highly paid state office sine- 
cures were created, After $6,000,000 had 
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been spent on canals and railroads only 
$13,000 income was earned from the prop- 
erty. 

A few years later the Senate devoted six 
hundred pages to a graft report, and that 
was about all the state had to show for its 
six millions. Illinois was even wilder. So 
bad was the logrolling that one county 
which did not get a railroad or canal was 
actually given $200,000 in cash out of 
state funds, though the taxes were not 
enough to pay ordinary expenses. To get 
the support of nine delegates from another 
county which was to receive no direct bene- 
fits the state capital had to be moved. 

Instead of building one central route and 
branches as fast as the income justified 
them, nine great routes were started simul- 
taneously. Two or three million dollars of 
profits were expected within a year or two. 
Only twenty miles was ever completed, and 
this piece of railroad was later sold to an 
individual for $21,100, forming the nucleus 
of the present Wabash system 

“The rest,” said a correspondent of a 
Baltimore paper, “is in every stage be- 
tween completion and commencement 
embankments half formed, bridges half 
built, an immense amount of timber lying 
on the ground; the first is left to wash 
away, the second':to tumble down and 
decay, the last to rot in utter uselessness 
unless some kind person will take it for 
firewood or fence. 


The Panic of 1837 


Of course it can hardly be maintained 
that all the money spent upon internal 
improvements was a total loss, even though 
the works were abandoned. Some impetus 
was given to the settlement of the country 
in this way, and a certain amount of pio- 
neering and experimenting in the laying 
out of railroad routes was accomplished. 

Now it is quite true that the immediate 
cause of the abandonment of most of the 
internal-improvement schemes of the '30’s 
was the great panic of 1837. But if the 
plans had been more conservative and 
reasonable they might have weathered 
even that panic. Nor was it the last severe 
panic this country has experienced. We 
had oné as recently as 1907, though the 
Federal Reserve system seems to make an- 
other crisis most unlikely. 

Frankly, however, it seems impossible 
that this country should ever again go 
through with the extraordinary abuse and 
perversion of money and banking which 
marked those early days. In a new and 
mostly unsettled country the rules of sound 
banking had not been worked out as they are 
now. Except in parts of New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania the country 
was extremely poor in both accumulated 
capital and actual specie. 

A banking and money system had to be 
created out of nothing. Naturally the re- 
strictions which went with the relatively 
successful systems in New England and 
New York were not heeded in the newer 
and poorer but rapidly growing states. 
When Andrew Jackson overthrew the 
Bank of the United States nothing was put 
in its place except “multifarious state 
banks, under heterogeneous special char- 
ters and systems, of which sharpers took 
advantage to plunder the unwary. Lack 
of uniformity led to innumerable frauds 
and miscalculations. Want of uniformity 
opened the door to thousands of counter- 
feit and spurious notes, by means of which 
many people lost their savings.” 

No sane people would care to suffer 
again from these money and banking evils. 
We have learned, have we not, that money 
cannot be issued by anybody at will? All 
this seems commonplace enough. Yet 
populistic and socialistic experiments are 
nearly always accompanied by the break- 
ing out again of weird fallacies in money 
and banking. Certainly the Bolsheviki 
have shown no especially masterful grasp 
of the subject. Indeed far milder social- 
istic movements usually contemplate some 
new style of people’s bank, something fos- 
tered by the state, to break the money 
monopoly. 

The idea in the ’30’s seemed to be that 
monopoly in banking could be broken up 
by making everybody a banker. It was 
thought that the way to get people out of 
debt, to create money, wealth and pros- 
perity was to form a new bank. In Mis- 
sissippi alone the capital of banks in- 
creased from one to twenty-one millions in 
a single year. After the great fire of 1835 in 
New York it was proposed to form a bank 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
to relieve the sufferers, and when Tammany 
Hall was in debt it was supposed that a new 
bank was all that was needed. Even after 
banks had failed others were started in 
their place, on the theory, as stated by one 
disbeliever of that time, that the hair of 
the dog was good for the bite. 

The mania was so great that the richest 
political plum was to be appointed com- 
missioner in chi urge of supervising the dis- 
tribution of stock in a new bank. When the 
stock of the Seventh Ward Bank of New 
York City was distributed in 1832 the 
family connections of the commissioners 
got 3710 shares, public officials were able 
to get 2535 shares, and the general public, 
despite its clamor, received only forty. 

The creation of state banks was im- 
mensely stimulated by the removal of de- 
posits from the Bank of the United States, 
which Jackson destroyed on the ground of 
monopoly, to great numbers of new and 
weak state institutions. To make matters 
worse Jackson urged the state banks to lend 
freely, though they needed no such injunc- 
tion. Then, too, the Federal Government 
after paying off the national debt had an 
enormous surplus from land sales which it 
distributed among the states and which 
found its way to the state banks. 

The Government sol 1 its publie lands 
at a fixed price of $1.25 an acre, which in 
that great era of peace and expansion soon 
rose above the public sale price. Banks 
were started for the sole purpose of issuing 
notes to land soniaiiehen, who would use 
these notes to buy land and turn them into 
the land offices in payment. Then the 
Government would redeposit precisely the 
same money in the banks, which would 
once more lend it out to the same specula- 
tors. Thus a vicious circle or network of 
speculative credits was formed which led 
to the final crash when the Government at 
last became frightened and ruled that land 
must be paid for in specie. 

Along with land everything else went 
up—cotton, lumber, beef and flour. A 
barrel of flour cost $15, or almost as much 
as during the recent spell of inflated prices. 
Worst of all, the country was flooded with 
rotten, worthless, wildcat money. They 
called it blue dog, red dog, red pup, and the 
like. It was so bad in one state that the 
public printer would not print the governor’s 
message until he was assured of specie. 
Janking consisted of note issue rather than 
the acceptance of deposits, and the banks 
issued so many different kinds of notes that 
travel became almost impossible. Money 
good in one county was unknown in the 
next, 


The Wildcats of the Backwoods 


In Michigan the woods were filled with 
wildeats, and so many banks were started 
in out-of-the-way places that they came to 
be known as wildcat banks. Some of the 
banks were in towns that could not be 
found on the map. One with $50,000 capi- 
tal was found in a place that had formerly 
had twenty houses but no longer existed. 
The bank building was later used as a 
barn. A apes was lost one night in the 
wilderness and at last found a road which 
led to a clearing where stood a single large 
imposing building bearing the sign ‘‘Bank.”’ 

Bank capital was supposed to consist of 
one-third specie, but the same specie was 
used over and over agi 1in by different 
banks. As soon as the inspectors had left 
one bank the specie was sent by fast courier 
to the next rt place. Kegs were filled 
with nails except on the top, where a few 
silver coins were placed. The whole system 
of course went to pieces, but it left behind 
a million dollars in absolutely worthless 
paper among a population of only a couple 
of hundred thousand. 

“Our banking system destroys the odi- 
ous feature of monopoly,” said the gov- 
ernor in one of his messages, “‘and gives 
equal rights to all classes in the com- 
munity.”” But it seems to have been the 
right to suffer. 

Just how much money the state govern- 
ments invested in worthless bank stocks 
cannot be stated. From 1824 to 1840 the 
Western and Southwestern States alone 
issued $65,000,000 of bonds to provide 
banking capital to corporations. Much of 
this was lost. Though Pennsylvania and 
other Northern and Western States lost 
heavily in banking, it was the South and 
Southwest that went in the heaviest. This 
was due to the extreme need for money 
involved in cotton planting with slave 
labor. 











The hardy settler of the Northwest could 
move into the wilderness with his family 
and support them from the first. But the 
planter had to buy his slaves and feed them 
for a whole year before he could sell his 
crop. Slave-labor industry was highly 
capitalistic, more like a manufacturing or 
commercial business than that of the Nort h- | 
ern farmer. But the South was even more 
devoid of capital than the North, so South | 
ern States felt compelled to use their credit 
to supply capital to banks. 
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In some cases even railroads were per- | 


mitted to issue money to pay their con- 
tractors with. Then the state would re- 
deem the money in specie with the proceeds 
of bond sales. But when the railroad sus- 
pended without having done any _per- 
manent work the state was discouraged 
and the currency still out bec oy worth- 
less. Where bonds could not be sold the 
railroads were sometimes merely given 
banking power, and as long as anyone would 
take their notes they were able 
going. 

In lllinois a great quantity of bank stock 
was owned by the state, and state bonds 
were owned by the banks. Both became 
worthless, but as taxes were payable in 
bank notes, which also were naturally 
worthless at that time, the people hastened 
to pay their taxes in the notes and the 
state was soon reduced to utter poverty. 
It couldn’t buy even the stamps to put on 
the governor’s envelopes. 

This situation so disgus ted everybody 
that the legislature voted to have the 
bonds burned in a public bonfire before the 
doors of the state house. The deed was 
done in the presence of the governor and 
judges of the supreme court, but the string 
broke on one huge bundle and a high wind 
carried the bonds swirling through the air, 
to be eagerly seized by the crowd. 


to keep 


Can States Do Wrong? 


After the panic of 1837 it was said by one 
newspaper that the credit of the states had 
been banked to death. Provisions were 
then put in several constitutions forbidding 
the ownership of bank stock. 

The repudiation of state bonds which 
followed the orgy described in this article 
is a delicate subject to refer to even at this 
late day. Our sovereign states are proud 
commonwealths and they resent any reflec- 
tion upon their honor and credit. Besides, 
it is easy to find plenty of extenuating 
circumstances. There were two periods of 
repudi.acion, one after the panic of 1837 and 
the other following the Civil War. In botl 
cases a number of the states were abso- 
lutely prostrate. 

When they entered upon a policy of 
government enterprises they never for a 
moment supposed that failure would result 
or that their taxes would be increased as 
a result. The public was filled with con 
sternation and the word “creditor” came 
to be synonymous with “enemy.” People 
only thought of ridding themselves of an 
intolerable burden. The equities of the 
situation were forgotten. 

It is hard enough to pay taxes for the 
running expenses of government. ‘To be 
obliged to pay them on account of a cor- 
poration which has failed is doubly hard. 
The citizen has no direct interest in the 
enterprise any longer, and as time passes 
his great-gr: randson has none whatever, The 
constitution of the state of Mississippi for- 
bids the payment of the debt contracted 
ninety years ago in behalf of the Union and 
Planters Banks. How can a taxpayer in 
Mississippi to-day get up any interest over 
a couple of banks that failed half a century 
before he was born? 

In the South the problem was immensely 
aggravated by the carpetbag government: 
following the Civil War, for though much 
of the debt was contracted long before the 
war it was so added to by the corruption 
and extravagance of the carpetbaggers, 
who did not truly represent the people, 
that the burden in a number of cases added 
greatly to the people’s feeling of resent 
ment and helplessness. 

It is common enough for men to detest 
paying a note they have indorsed for a 
friend. Many of them would wriggle out 
if the law did not compel them to pay 
But there is no compulsion upon a state 
to pay. The Constitution of the United 
States lets it out. 

Apparently it is taken for granted that 
a state will always do right, and any law 
that permits persons to sue a state is the 
same as admitting that the people are not 
always to be trusted. But experience at 
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| and the sepulcher of our Saviour. 
| our people to say whether he shall havea 
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least proves that if the states or any other 
forms of government are to assume business 
risks they should at least assume business 
responsibilities. 

Of course every state where repudiation 
was either suggested or actually took place 
always sought to find a shield behind the 
law. Many irregularities in the issue and 
sale of bonds were unearthed. Statesmen 
who later became famous found all manner 
of petty and technical pretexts for repudia- 
tion. Jefferson Davis argued that as the 
proceeds of bond issues had been used to 
provide capital for state-owned banks the 
creditors had no redress against the states 
themselves but only against the banks. 

It was said that the state projects had 
been managed for the benefit of the few 
rather than the many, that certain sec- 
tions of states had been more favored than 
others. In Indiana the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the legislature said 
that the people were not bound by such 
extravagant expenditures, led into them as 
they were “by deceptive reports of engi- 
neers, legislative committees and execu- 
tives.”” A tax to pay the bonds would make 
the people “‘serfs like those of Russia or 
the peasants of England and France.” It 
was proposed to wait until the bonds fell 
to 10, when the bondholders might be 
offered $600,000 of new bonds for $6,000,- 
000 of the old. 

“Is it just to bind the state to corpora- 
tions which have done nothing for her,” 
ran the argument in another sovereign 
commonwealth, “‘while demanding every- 
thing from her? Why should posterity 
groan under the loan for the benefit of 
corporations? Should our people wear the 
manacles sought to be riveted onto them 
and their children?” 

Even in Philadelphia there was active 
discussion of the advisability of throwing 
overboard Pennsylvania’s debt. Politically 
the Whigs denounced all repudiation, but 
the Democrats replied by calling it ““Whig- 
gery whimpers and whines.”” The governor 
of one repudiating state tried to draw a 
herring across the trail by this attack upon 
a famous European banker who was trying 
to. collect: 

“In his veins is the blood of Judas and 
Shylock, and he unites the qualities of 
both. He has mortgages upon the silver 
mines of Mexico and the quicksilver mines 
of Spain. 

“He has advanced money to the Sub- 
lime Porte and has taken as security a 
mortgage upon the Holy City of Jerusalem 
It is for 


mortgage upon our cotton fields and make 
serfs of our children,” 


Dismay in Europe 


Of course even among the Democrats 
and in the repudiating states themselves 
many protested violently and bitterly 
against repudiation. One Southern paper 
said if the state did not pay up, “the spirit- 


| ual manifestations of the bonds will visit 
|} us with rappings fatal in their effects.” But 
| the bulk of the people in a dozen common- 
| wealths fooled themselves into thinking 
| they were doing a moral act. 


“The people of have repudiated the 
illegal bonds now held in the name of the 
state by a band of stock gamblers in 
Europe obtained through the agency 
of Nicholas Biddle,” said one spokesman of 
this view. ‘“‘This is only the commence- 
ment of that mighty political, moral and 
social revolution which is destined before 
many years to sweep over Florida, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and Louisiana. We hope 
that engine of oppression—borrowing on 
the faith of states—is at an end.” 

But of course the irregularities in the 
issue and sale of bonds did not occur to 
anyone until after the objects for which the 
bonds had been issued proved failures, In- 
deed all the righteous indignation was 
solely after the fact. In one state where the 
ery of irregul: arity was the loudest and the 


| or wy was amended actually to for- 


bid the payment of the debt two previous 
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legislatures had expressly approved the 
bond issues as follows: 

“Resolved that the sale of bonds was 
highly advantageous to the state and the 
banks, and in accordance with the injunc- 
tions of the charter . .. bringing 
timely aid to an embarrassed community. 

The way in which states threw over their 
obligations and honor when things did not 
turn out well was sad indeed. But the 
saddest people were the English investors. 
One noted Britisher suggested that citizens 
of New England and New York, where 
repudiation was never considered, should 
wear buttons when visiting E ngland with 
the initials “‘S. S.,”” meaning Solvent States. 

When it was announced on the Amster- 
dam Bourse that a certain state had de- 
faulted there was an outburst of rage and 
the wildest excitement followed. The 
senior partner of a banking firm which had 
placed many American bonds in Holland 
was protected from the mob only with the 
greatest difficulty. 


When State Sues State 


The Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders in London has never ceased 
its attempts at collection, and in most of 
its annual reports has bitterly compared 
the repudiating states, to their discredit, 
with the worst of the Latin-American 
countries. Even Liberia, the council points 
out, has done better. As recently as 1918 
the annual report of the council had its 
usual bitter reference to the subject. 

Naturally the adjustment of these state 
bonds becomes more difficult as time goes 
on because so many of them have fallen 
into the hands of speculators. They sell 
often for only a few cents on the dollar, and 
the states do not want to settle with mere 
speculators. North Carolina long had the 
largest amount outstanding, and as a re- 
sult continual efforts were being made to do 
something in them. 

Though individuals cannot suea state it is 
well known that one state can sue another. 
Occasionally it has been possible to induce a 
state to accept the repudiated bonds of a sis 
ter commonwealth as a gift and then bring 
suit. South Dakota once went after North 
Carolina in this way, and of course won the 
case. North Carolina promptly paid up all 
the bonds of that particular class. 

It is doubtful, however, when any state 
will again agree to go after another sov- 
ereign commonwealth in an effort to collect 
a debt which dates back fifty to ninety 
years. Attempts have been made to induce 
New York, Michigan and Rhode Island to 
accept gifts of North Carolina bonds, but 
all refused the doubtful donation. The 
bondholders apparently persuaded Cuba 
to take a generous amount. But on the eve 
of the case coming to trial Cuba thought 
better of it. 

Of course where repudiation was at all 
extensive—in Michigan and Minnesota 
the amount was so small as to count but 
little—the credit of the state was injured 
for many long years. As recently as 1913 
one of the foreign organizations of bond- 
holders practically prevented a certain 
state from borrowing in the New York 
money market, and there are several of 
these states which despite their present 
great wealth have only recently begun to 
find outside buyers for their bonds. 

It is doubtful whether repudiation ever 
did a state any good. “They must present 
the benefits of their repudiation,” said a rep- 

resentative of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders, “‘to the purchasers of new issues of 
bonds who acquire them at low prices.” 

It is prebable that New Jersey, which 
never entered upon internal improvements 
at all, owes her strikingly small public debt 
at the present time to that fact. On the 
other hand many other states, though never 
in the repudiating group, could no doubt 
trace much of their present heavy burden 
of debt back to the wild experiments of 
their youth. 

It is true that the American people have 
lived through and got over a great many 
isms, but sometimes it takes a long time 
to recover from a spree. 
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: You know that tropic-thin Summer 
“4 Clothes are in style, but you dont know 
. how much style is in Summer Clothes until 


you wear 
Keep-Kool 
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The National Summer Suit for Men 





y 2 ‘Keep-Kool’is our trademark, it is not a general trade term. 
Every "Keep Kool’Suit has the label sewn under the collar. 
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How the Remington Salesman can translate “Time Lost” in 


Here 
ing and subtracting Wahl 
mechanism, the secret of the 
complete Remington book 
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Away with Business Cobwebs! 


to“Dollars Saved” 


He recommends only typewriters which specifically fit 


a national alarm-clock. The Nation 
swept out its mental cobwebs. We awakened to the fact 


‘The war served as 


that out-of-date methods had been wasting untold hours 
of clerical work. 

Looking to the future, American business institutions 
will probably fall in two classes: 


Class 7. The business which carries into its tomorrow 


our new-learned lessons of time-saving. These will 
be leaders. 

Class 2. The business which lets the drag of ‘‘ Time 
Lost’ deprive it of the future’s golden opportunity. 


Lhe 1 will Le 


Phe work of the Re mington Salesman is 


followers. 


to point out 
constructive ways and means of saving office time. 


The Remington Salesman will bring you the forward 
thought in typing. He will come to you ¢ quipped to discuss 
Remington Typewriters and their relation to your profits. 


He will discuss your needs first and his machines second. 
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WW These five Self Starter Keys translat 
Time Lost "’ into ** Dollars Saved" in ea, 
is the compact little add writing business letters Here 


efficiency in form 


keeping machine 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Jncorporated 
374 Broadway, New York 


(Branches Everywhere) 


is the Remington 
set-key—the key to real 


ular and statistical work 


proven needs. And he has machines to fit any need. 


To illustrate: 
The Self-Starting Remington (1 /:de/ 10) 

Essentially a correspondence machine whose dividends you can 
measure each day in more letters written in the same typing time. 
Key-Set Tabulating Remington (1/ode/ 11) 

Designed espe cially for time-savinginthety ping of business forms. 
Its economy of typing time will delight any eagle-eyed treasurer. 
The Remington Accounting Machine ( ///a// ALechanism) 

whi h makes bookkeeping error proof and usually does the 

work in half the time. 

Business houses with leadership in hand or in mind 
may miss rea/ help unless they call the Remington Sales- 
man. In 177 American cities he is as near as your 


telephone. 
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We have openings in our sales force 
for men returning from overseas wh 
have been “over the top” and have the 
guaitjications ¢ make Remingt n 


Sal+smen 
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KOLCHAK 


(Continued from Page 9 


Certain individuals, Russians, having 
personal friends among the Allies were 
helped by them at this juncture to obtain 
interviews with the important arbiters or 
were given the opportunity for some of the 
most convincing members of our mission to 
plead their cause through English and 
French newspapers and reviews. All this 
was unofficial, of course, for officially no 
recognition was yet accorded to the great- 


est people of the Slav family. In this 
manner, however, one strong Russian 
patriot obtained the Allies’ promise 


England’s and France’s—that they would 
send soldiers to stand behind Dénikine’s 
army, holding what ground he gained, the 
French from Odessa to the Crimean Pen- 
insula inclusively; the English farther 
east. With the military points and various 
ports held as strategic bases behind them, 
Dénikine and Krassnoff would be free to 
make long expeditions with their armies 
in full force. These foreign military units 
were to be upheld and strengthened by 
fleets of Allied ships anchored along the 
coast of each one’s sphere. Besides this 
an Allied expedition, together with volun- 
teer neutral troops, was to be sent to join 
in the movement of Generals Mannerheim 
and Udinitch against Petrograd; these 
also strengthened by ships in the Baltic, 
among which was an American cruiser. 
American engineers, largely volunteer, were 
to work on the Murmansk Railroad, 
which needed repair and care. English 
volunteers were to be gathered in London 
for military work round Archangel, to 
take the place of the American soldiers 
soon to be withdrawn. 

All went well for a time, and these 
different bargains were being successfully 
carried out, when a tragic blow fell: Sud- 
denly, without warning, the French evac- 
uated every city and every port they held 
onthe Black Sea. Beginning inthe north of 
their zone of occupation, while Dénikine—se- 
cure in their promise and in the pres- 
ence of their regiments and crews—was 
fighting heavy battles far off in the east, 
the French walked out of Kharkoff, 
Nikolaieff, Kherson, Odessa, then aban- 
doned the Perekop Isthmus. All the 
Crimean Peninsula, with great rapidity 
and without a sign of battle at any point, 
was completely evacuated. 

Following on the heels of the Frencl 
came a great tragic wave of civilian refu- 
gees; mad panic reigned and demoraliza- 
tion was naturally terrible in the complete 
lack of all protection. After this fleeing 
multitude came the Bolshevik hordes, 
burning, pillaging, destroying, — killing. 
The condition of the trustful Russian 
populace was indescribable. 


Royalty Defers to Refugees 


At Odessa, where the evacuation was 
done pell-mell, certain refugees so fortu- 
nate as to be taken away escaped with 
nothing but their lives. My mother-in-law, 
a French woman herself, was among those 
saved in this manner. Her letter, just 
come through to us, is epic in its description 
and the dramatic glimpses of the mad con- 
fusion at the embarkation scene. French 
soldiers and sailors, with just a few promi- 
nent refugees, escaped and were taken to 
Constantinople 

From the Crimea several thousand refu- 
gees were carried off from the coast towns 
by British men-of-war and _ transports, 
Leaving their harbors farther east these 
came to the rescue in the emergency, and 
they organized the saving of our natives, 
or such at least as could prepare to leave in 
the short time allowed. The Empress 
Mother and the Grand Duchess Xenia 
with the latter’s young children were 
put on board an English battleship, to- 
gether with the old commander in chief of 
Russia’s ancient armies. Once its quota 
was embarked this ship prepared to start. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas made inquiry 
whether all the civilians had been taken 
from the shore. 

“No, Your Imperial Highness, they are 
being evacuated as rapidly as_ possible, 
but Her Majesty and yourself are of the 
first ship’s load.” 

“Then we must remain here, in harbor, 
at least until every civilian who wants to 
come is safely off those docks.” 

The officer in charge saluted and in- 
stinctively obeyed without discussion. 
The old Grand Duke stood quietly by 





the fragile dainty figure of the Empress 
Mother. They were safe at last, those 
two; undaunted still; and all their en- 
tourage—of British officers and Russian 
refugees—bear witness to their calm, sad 
courage, and to the way they thought only 
of saving others and of helping them. 
They stood looking for the last time prob- 
ably on a Russian scene. Both had loved 
their country so well and had served it 
with devotion, refusing to leave till now; 
and even now they turned their longing 
gaze to the blue and purple Crimean shore 
after the ship weighed anchor carrying 
them away, until at last the mountains 
disappeared on the horizon. After that 
they retired quietly to their cabins, he 
and she, who were still great in their silent 
misery. 

No one seems to know just what oc- 
curred to the French troops or why the 
evacuation was decided upon, for till 
the last stage of their soldiers’ and sailors’ 
departure from our shores the French 
cabinet was convinced the garrison in 
Russia was not thinking of leaving. Even 
when the news of the evacuation reached 
Paris the authorities at first contradicted 
the false rumors. The truth, however, 
was soon only too obvious, and there was 
nothing to be done but to express regret 
Meanwhile, thousands of refugees are 
waiting under English care—at Constanti- 
nople, on the Prince’s Islands, in Greece and 
at Malta—for permission to enter France 


When Russia Recovers 


One of our family writes me: “We are 
in good hands, and our English hosts here 
in Malta are full of delicacy and kindness; 
but we count the few jewels and rubles 
we were able to carry off in our haste, and 
we wonder when they are spent what will 
become of us. I, who am partly French, 
hope to get through to Paris soon. The 
Grand Duke, sad but proud and noble al- 
ways, went on with his group to land in 
Italy. The Empress Mother leaves for 
England to-morrow. She is marvelous in 
her courage; refuses to blame anyone for 
her troubles or to believe that Russia is 
lost; and her daughter is like her. They 
think of everyone else. All this will put 
French prestige at low ebb. Perhaps 
the Allies will explain.” 

Our mission’s work is most felt perhap 
in the paragraph of the peace treaty which 
it is said will grant to Russia, in recogni- 
tion of her service and sacrifices early ir 
the war, equal rights with the other Allies 
as soon as she shall have established a 
secure and popular government. The 
same men who obtained this concession to 
justice have obtained also, they hope, the 
promise of material supplies in any quan- 
tity food, implements, raw materials, 
ammunition, harness, uniforms, clothes, 
arms, and so on. Of course all these at a 
high price. Arrangements as to man 
power loaned are vague; perhaps there 
are none or perhaps men are not essential, 
since in spite of her frightful 
about five millions—through the war men 
still seem numerous in Russia. Many are 
already fighting for liberty as against 
anarchy, many others are returning home 
who as volunteers have been on the French 
Front or who were scattered by the wind 
of revolution as exiles all over the earth. 

English army units in demobilizing are 
supplying many volunteer recruits, who 
are now entering Russian formations 
through London offices. If I know the 
sporting spirit and the temper of my own 
native land there will be adventurous 
spirits who will go out to dark Russia from 
the United States and lend a hand. For 
the moment it seems as if German officers 
and gold were scarce among the Bolsheviki, 
and without these two persuasions they 
are not much good at fighting. Every- 
where red rabble who meet determined 
troops either turn and fly or join the 
liberating units in great quantities, an- 
nouncing they are overweary of the Lenine- 
Trotzky tyranny and lack of bread. 

So the Russian Mission works on, near 
the Peace Conference, still not of it; and 
there has been effective action in spite 
of many disillusions through the weeks 
of the long spring. It would seem as if the 
leaders might well be proud on the whole, 
for there are daily. reports of Dénikine’s 
advances, of the capture of various sub- 
urbs of Petrograd; and with startling 


losses 
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Quaker Flour 


A Masterpiece in Milling 


“Make Us a Flour 


Good Enough to Brand That Way” 


The QOuaker 
some years ago, decided to mak 


a superlative Flour. 

They called in expert miller 
And they said, ‘Make us a Flour 
good enough to brand Quaker 
add good ds the Quaker cere il 

Those experts built a model 


mill, with costly up-to-date equip 
ment. 


They adopted a new-day stand 
ard. This super-grade Flour wa 
to contain just the choicest on 
half of the wheat kernel 

They built bakert o the Flour 
could be constantly tested 

Women Did the Rest 

Phat Flour went out to grocers 

unannounced Sut housewive 
' " 


Quaker Biscuit and Pancake 


Flour 
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Oats Company, 


knew that Quaker Flour meant a 
uperior grac 

They bought it, and the bread 
it made amazed them. They told 
other ind the demand for thi 
Flour grew 

Poday this Flour has a million 
Use] And four great mills, with 
a daily capacity of 10,000 barrels, 
keep up with the eall It has 
become the queen-flour of two 
nation 

, 
Don’t Overlook It 

Perhap your yvrocel ha it If 
not, he will get it 

It mean to ou l delightful 
urprise It means a new era in 
bre id I | l 

Next time 1 order get a sack 
of Quaker Flour 
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Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 
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and the “Holy City of 
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While he moves into the limelight of 
history it seems a good time to look back 
a little at the past of this remarkable man. 
Kolchak is still quite young, about forty- 
five; clean shaven, with a face striking for 
it trength and vigor of expression, 
neither handsome nor ugly otherwise. He 
is of thin, wiry build, with few but posi- 
tive gestures; moving qui¢ kly. Not much 
of a talker, but what he says commands 
instant attention; never trying for popu- 
larity, he always finds it seemingly. 
Severe toward what he thinks wrong, he 
gives complete protection, devoted service, 


to what he thinks is right; always ready to 
carry responsibility, never mixing in what 
he considers not his business, a natural 
leader of men is Alexander Vasiliovitch 
Kolchak. 


I first heard of him in a rather amusing 


manner. During the early part of the war 
the Commander of the Black Sea Fleet 

fat elderly admiral with a German 
name, a protégé, it was said, of the Occult 
forces at our court. He had arrived at his 
high position by seniority promotion 
and court protections; and he and the 


fleet under him drifted along comfortably, 
as accident ordained. The Breslau came 


and attacked or made feints at attacking 
our posts at several points; and it was fol- 
lowed but never caught by parties sent 
after the enemy from Sebastopol’s an- 
chorage. Enemy's submarines also ap- 
peared and disappeared without fear. 
Meanwhile, whenever the liberal party 
criticized the commander or protested 
that a change would be advantageous 
there was a storm at the Imperial Palace; 
and it was said that his protectresses there 
wept and said Poor old admiral; what 
willhe do? Itisso hard on him; and after 


all that fleet won't be needed for battle, 
and he is so popular in Sebastopol!” 


The Armchair Admiral 


So he stayed on; and the naval officers 
who came from the south looked grave, 
but remained silent through loyalty. 
Rumors drifted about, however, of the 


admiral’s conduct, being very negligent of 
duty, to say the least. Tales were told 
of his fondness for genial society life on 
hore, of the charming parties given in bis 
honor at attractive homes of the married 
officers under his con mand, On the other 
hand, came talk of spies at work among 
the sailors; of carelessness and lack of 
drill; of ships not kept up; of the officer in 
charge, with his German name, not being 
all that he should be in any way. But 
Sebastopol was far off from Petrograd, not 
many came from there, and almost nene 
who would have courage to speak arainst 


the admiral of the fleet. If the situation 
gave the liberals food for thought it was 
but usual. Were they not always pre 
tending to be anxious and foretelling evil 
things? 

All the world of the capital was elec- 
trified, however, to hear by chance one day 
of an explosion, and of the complete de- 
struction and loss ofthe greatest and newest 
Russian battleship, Empress Marie. An 
accident, it was said. First the censor 
suppressed all news; then ten days after 
the event the story was given out by de- 
grees and with a great deal of arranging. 
It was admitted only piecemeal; and 
details and accusations flew from mouth 
to mouth. Spies in our greatest harbor 


on our newest, finest ship, the only one fast 
enough to follow up the Breslau, just built 
at wartime prices. The loss was terrible, 
from every point of view. Then followed 
the admiral. He was careless, 
least, and ought to be changed 
for someone better able to cope with the 
situation. This time claims were in- 
sistent against him that the Emperor was 
finally moved to give a half-hearted con- 
sent to the officer’s retirement. The con- 
sent was not retracted, in spite of tears and 
pleadings which His Majesty may have 
had to _ 

The man found that even in easy- 
going Russia there was a limit to the powers 
of protection. He left the service, much 
discouraged that his good intentions were 
not recognized sufficiently, though the 
pension awarded him was so large as to 
make people gasp. His lady friends in the 
town of Sebastopol, having gossiped with 
him theretofore, gossiped about him now 


attacks on 
to say the 


sO 


old 
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over their knitting and their tea; and mak- 
ing “‘ Le roi est mort, vive le roi!”’ their motto, 
they quite cheerfully prepared to receive 
the new commander of the port. He was 
young, they heard. So much the better; 
a younger man would be but the more 
easily flattered by attention. Certainly 
their husbands’ careers would not, be 
neglected for lack of hospitable efforts on 
the part of society. They wondered how 
the new chief would appear; and prepared 
and waited. 

The admiral arrived or, rather, without 
arriving, as far as the ladies knew, he was 
simply there. Those who had arranged 
a reception in his honor were terribly 
shocked; for one day husbands came home 
to say they had been on the flagship and 
had reported to the new commander of 
the fleet. 

How did he get here? Why were they 
not; told? What had occurred? And: 
“When shall we be able to meet and give 
our reception to this new strange man?” 

“He flew here. Yes, literally. Stop- 
ping his special train oytside the town he 


took a hydroairplane and flew out to 
his flagship’s side early this morning,” 
the husbands answered. “Did not an- 


nounce his coming because he wanted 
to see how things were in their natural 
state. As to the reception, it never will 
be given. He sent for us within an’ hour 
after he took possession.. Met us all 
quietly without much ceremony; gave 
us to understand he considered, after look- 
ing about, that there was a lot of work to 
be done to put Sebastopol and the ships in 
order; that he meant to do it; and that 
we were to help him. He said that he 
would tolerate no relaxation from the per 
fection of discipline and service, 
wartimes and after what had been 
occurring here with the blow- 
Empress Marie. Then 
which were to the point 
and which showed he had already noticed 
what was most wrong; and he said there 
would be further orders soon.” 

‘But when shall we meet him? If he is 
so young and energetic perhaps he likes 
to dance. One could arrange a ball in his 
honor,” pursued the anxious women. 

But the husbands said no most positively 
and when hard pressed they added that 
just at the end of the conversation the 
admiral had looked at them squarely and 
had said he came to Se bastopol for work, 
not play. In these serious times one must 
be preéminently occupied by one’s duty, 
especially when it consisted of a a at re 
sponsibility such as he carried. As he had 
never been a society man and went no- 
where people must not feel offended by 
his refusal of all invitations. He had heard 
of Sebastopol as being very gay and of his 
predecessor as having had great social 
Personally he could not do two 
things well at once, he found, and he had 
been sent to command the fleet arid the 
fortress. 

He heard Sebastopol was a 
place; possibly, he thought, stories cir- 
culated about, whether false or true, had 
put useful information into the enemy’s 
hands. Perhaps also they had done the 
former commander harm by making him 
appear other than he really was. 


esper ially 
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gave a few orders, 


he 


success, 


gossipy 


The City of Silent Knitting 


“T do not mean ever to go about; I 
have no objection, of course, gentlemen, to 
your wives and families living here with 
you in this town and getting what pleasure 
is possible from its social life; but while I 
am in charge here and responsible I can 
tolerate no gossip on any official subject. 
The fleet and the fortress of Sebastopol are 
too precious to us to be sacrificed by an 
idle thought risked or expressed. If I hear, 
therefore, of any stories whatsoever get- 
ting about I shall be obliged, as a measure 
of protection, to banish every woman from 
within the walls to the suburbs. I should 
never be able to find out which person had 
been indiscreet, and should not have time 
to try.” 

Of course the women were amazed. 
Then realizing the situation they resolved 
to play the game with true patriotism, and 
became the least talkative group in all 
Russia. 

When I reached Evpatoria, a charming 
resort beyond Sebastopol, in the summer of 
1916, Kolchak had just taken command 
of the Black Sea Fleet in the above man- 
ner. Except the one story of his exciting 
entrance on his duties there was none 
which ever passed the walls. of the great 
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fortress. The silence was exemplary, and 
it was said the discipline inside and the 
work done were equally so. Now naval 
officers looked pleased and proud when 
their branch of the service was mentioned. 

In Petrograd I found, when I returned, 
people had been rather startled by the new 
nomination. Kolchak was so young, and 
what had he ever done? Who had ever 
heard of him? But it turned out that a 
number of men standing in positions to 
know had things to tell of Kolchak: of 
the brilliant showing he had made in the 
Japanese War; of the golden sword awarded 
him for bravery at Port Arthur; of his ad- 
mirable record since; and the unadvertised 
but great intelligence and capacity of the 
man. I was told that within a year the 
group of men under Kolchak would be- 
come a marvel to the service. 

The next winter I spent in part on the 
Crimea’s southern coast, about three hours 
by motor from Sebastopol, which still con- 
tinued a silent city. 

Calm Inspired by Kolchak 

Then came the revolution. Though 
there were wild tales of hideous barbarity 
from Kronstadt and other Baltie ports, 
of massacres and mutinies by our sailors, 
of tragic death and destruction everywhere 
else where ships existed—in the Black Sea 
Fleet the opposite was the case. No one 
explained the difference except by saying 
that Kolchak was in command there; 
and they seemed to consider he was reason 
enough. No one ever searched for a fur- 
ther one or worried over what might be 
happening in the south. We were cut off 
from all communications with the capital 
for several days at the beginning of the revo- 
lution; and our excitement and interest 
thrown back upon itself made us pay special 
attention to the affairs of our own ponte 
ate neighborhood. When the first rumors 
of events at Petrograd and at the staff 
reached him, instead of trying to suppress 
or contradict them, as many leaders else- 
where thought it wise to do, Kolchak pub- 
lished in big print, covering the front page 
of the main daily newspapers of his town, 
a proclamation over his signature. It said 
to the citizens and the members of the 
Black Sea Fleet about this: 

“The following dispatches have reached 
me.” 

Here were inserted the dispatches speak- 
ing of the uprising by the revolutionaries 
in Petrograd.} 

“If I have further news it will be at 
once published in full for the benefit of the 
population. At present I have no con- 
firmation even of these rumors. It is the 
absolute duty of all citizens and all mem- 
bers of the service to await tranquilly the 
future and to meet present national occur- 
rences with calm minds; and to devote all 
of their strength and energy to the main- 
tenance of law and order in these days of 
uncertainty. I fully count on this being 
done, and with all the strength at my dis- 
p sal I will see to the keeping of the peace 
and the protection of life and property 
here; so that we may be able to act for the 
best interest of this district and of all Russia. 

* KOLCHAK.” 

On the same day orders were given that 
several of the larger ships should put to sea 
at once on one of their periodical search 
parties for the German cruiser Breslau. All 
these commands were obeyed to the letter; 
the fortress and the Crimean coast re- 
mained perfectly silent and waited without 
a sign of agitation for further news from the 
seat of government. The whole province 
was completely dominated by the strength 
of one single master mind; and his sailors 
were too perfectly disciplined to think of 
rebellion. 

When in several days telegrams came 
through, the Emperor’s abdication and the 
establishment of the revolutionary govern- 
ment were accomplished facts and Kolchak 
with his officers and the sailors of the fleet 
and garrison immediately and quietly took 
the oath of allegiance to the provisional 
revolutionary government. After that 
event life went on as smoothly as ever in the 
established groove. Of course committees 
were installed as elsewhere, but relations 
between officers and sailors remained ex- 
cellent, and drills and work continued in 
ordinary routine, and all our part of the 
country felt safe because of the presence of 
our sailors and their commander. The very 
element which everywhere else was con- 
sidered most unruly here made for general 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Sending for Customers 


EFT to themselves, this couple might have waited 
months to get the hall clock they 






are about 
to purchase. But the merchant did not allow 
them to wait—nor to go to some other store. 

“We'd like to look at this one,’’ they said to the 
clerk, pointing to a picture in the folder they have 
brought with them — the little circular which was sent 
to them, to bring them into this store. 


] IRECT advertising is a mighty effective business 

builder for the retail merchant. Everything de 
pends, of course, on the appeal, the attractiveness, of 
the circulars or catalogs sent out —and here’s where 
Hammermill Cover, and the special Hammermill 
service which goes with it, are worthy of your atten- 
tion, whatever your business may be. 

Hammermill Cover, made in 


besides white, is as standard as Hammermill Bond, 1: 


a variety of colors 


economically priced, and an ideal paper for the print 
ing of circulars, folders, and catalogs. 
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it to him so that he may be of real assistance 
fo you in the preparation of your rect-by-matl 
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self-contained unit which produces 
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8 facts which prove it 
is the World’s Standard 


By an overwhelming majority the world’s leading producers of internal combustion engines and 
vehicles have standardized on Magneto Ignition because of the superior dependability and 


efficiency of the Magneto 


Consider these facts: 
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Be sure your gas engine is magneto-equipped. 


substitute—there is nothing as good as magneto ignition. 
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Leading American passenger cars and all foreign- 
built cars are magneto-equipped. 


. Practically every passenger car built in this coun- 


try for sale abroad is magneto-equipped. 


. Practically every American motor truck and all 


foreign-built trucks are magneto-equipped. 


. Ninety-seven per cent of all farm tractors are 


magneto-equipped. 
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the only self-contained and independent source of ignition current. 


. Every airplane engine in the world that saw serv- 


ice, with the exception of one type, is magneto- 
equipped. 


. Leading makes of motorcycles are magneto- 


equipped. 


. Practically all marine engines using electric igni- 


tion are magneto-equipped. 


. Practically all stationary gas engines are magneto- 


equipped. 


Look for yourself, and don’t accept a 


Write today for booklet, ‘‘Why Magneto Ignition Makes a Good Engine 


Better.’ 


Mention make, model and year of your car, truck, tractor, etc. 


MAGNETO MANUFACTURERS, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
protection. I never heard what Kolchak 
said of the revolution. He seemed never 
to have made a communication to anyone 
on the subject; but there was an impres- 
sion that, having always been a liberal, 
even when he loyally served his country 
during the old régime, he must be in sym- 
pathy with the revolutionary change. At 
any rate his sailors adored him now as 
before. 

When I went north, just after the revolu- 
tion, I heard in the capital that the Bol- 
shevik sailors at Kronstadt were greatly 
displeased by the attitude of the Black Sea 
Fleet. They considered the latter was try- 
ing to put them to shame, posing to be 
better than the protection of the revolu- 
tion required. Then came a rumor that 
these red sailors who had murdered their 
admiral and many other officers were going 
to send a delegation down to Sebastopol to 
instruct the Black Sea Fleet committees. 
— wondered why this was allowed, as the 

two fleets were quite separate organizations 
and had never mixed. But the soviets 
were already too powerful to be contra- 
dicted by the mere government, and the 
delegation departed on its sinister errand. 

At first there was no result whatsoever, 
and lack of news from Sebastopol led one 
to believe all was going satisfactorily. 
Finally, however, came a day when a short 
dramatic scene on board the flagship ended 
the admiral’s career. Numerous additions 
to that first delegation from the north had 
by degrees gathered in the Sebastopol 
fortress, whence Kolchak had no power to 
expel them, since the Number One Order 
to our troops destroyed his authority. The 
red sailors’ presence had at last borne fruit. 
The committees gathered and asked to 
speak to their admiral. 

He received them on the deck of 
flagship and listened while they told of the 
teachings of their brethren from Kronstadt. 
There was a new law, that the commanders 
were to be elected by their subordinates, 
and were not to carry arms. Would he 
therefore surrender his sword to the com 
mittee? Kolchak undid his sword quietly 
with a quick gesture, and holding it still in 
his hand he made one of his rare speeches; 
just a few words 

His sword had been awarded him for his 
action in defending the home country at 
Port Arthur. It had been offered him by 
the committee of the Order of St. George, 
and was the Golden Sword given for brav- 
ery in battle. It was too fine a thing to be 
handed to a lot of cowards who were afraid 
to stand up for the principles of their serv- 
ice and the rights of their own unit, but 
were being tyrannized, by bullies come 
from outside, into doing things they would 
later regret. His sword was also the badge 
of his authority, and without it he would no 
longer command them, nor anyone. He 
had won it on the sea, and to the sea only he 
would return it; for those who stood before 
him were proving themselves at this moment 
unworthy to touch the Golden Sword of 
St. George! 


The Sword Inviolate 


Before they got their breath, with a 
quick movement he threw the sword he 
had worn for a dozen years, with its golden 
hilt and the ribbon of St. George wound 
round it, far out into the blue water of the 
harbor. Then he turned his back on the 
whole grou», which stood silent; went to 
his cabin, had his things packed, ordered 
his gig and left the flagship. The sailors 
never saw him again, for he took the first 
train to Petrograd and reported to the 
provisional government, handing in his 
official resignation. 

He was followed to Petrograd by two 
groups of sailors, one made up of the Bol- 
shevik delegation, who returned to report 
to the Kronstadt soviet that after many 
weeks of propaganda they had at last been 
successful in dislodging the inconvenient 
Kolchak; the other was a group represent- 
ing those sailors of the Black Sea Fleet who 
were still sufficiently devoted to their ad- 
miral to bring him excuses and explana- 
tions. 

It was told he received and thanked these 
men for their fidelity to the fine traditions 
of Russia’s Navy and for their thought of 
him, which he would not forget; and he 
said good-by, with the hope expressed that 
some day they might again serve together. 

Kolchak after this completely disap- 
peared from sight. I remember we were in 
a group of parlor patriots one day speaking 
of the admiral’s work; how fine it had 
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been, how he had never mixed in politics 
or intrigues and had disdained catering to 
court popularity or looking for favors; how 
he had been a liberal; and had kept the 
efficiency of his subordinates and their en- 
thusiasm always at such high pitch; and 
then had left his great position and thrown 
his honors into the sea rather than give 

way in the slightest degree to encroaching 
Bolshevism or to the temptation to play 
the demagogue; though he had accepted 
the revolutionary liberty with immediate 
acquiescence. 

“He is the highest type of patriot that 
we have in Russia, and he i is lost to us now 
W hen we need him most,”’ said one. 

“No; he is only waiting. When the 
need is greatest and the time is ripe, with 
sure instinct he will appear again, his hands 
unsoiled by degenerating compromise with 
the terror which must follow these months 
of weakness as their last and normal result. 
We shall all see.” 

It seemed for a long time as if something 
might happen to save the provisional gov- 
ernment, which was fast drooping. Ke- 
rensky tried, by giving way constantly to 
the ultraradical group, to keep his personal 
popularity or at least a remnant of his 
power and ideas. Korniloff tried for a 
return to discipline. Both failed, and soon 
the Bolsheviki seized the reins, and under 
German guidance they rode roughshod over 
all that was left of prosperity, law and 
order, national honor and personal safety 
in Russia. Here and there a few held out 
for right in the great Empire, on the Euro- 
pean side of the Ural Mountains. All but 
shreds of these were killed; and these were 
driven to the little groups round Dénikine 
or Krassnoff or became refugees in hiding. 


Bolshevik Chiefs Galore 


On the Asiatic side of the mountains 
there was chaos for a long time. The 
whole population was merely one vast 
shifting, disorderly mass. The peasants out 
there were a conservative, prosperous scat- 





tered element, at least at first, but the | 


cities were soon crowded to overflowing by 
an immense wave of fleeing humanity from 
Russia proper, which about doubled their 
population overnight. The railroads then 
became completely disorganized by the 
extra traffic, the confusion of authority, 
and the wholesale requisitioning of cars to 
house the transient population. 

Jolshevik propaganda had its day of 
triumph here, also, as it did elsewhere 
Even now like some ancient and ill-favored 
dragon it is far from crushed, but it has met 
in Siberia with definite resistance all along 
from various cliques, such as roaming 
groups of Cossacks, foreign colonies and 
some armed conservative elements, who 
thought it worth while to put up what fight 
they could. On the other hand, hundreds 
of criminals, let loose from the government 
prisons, together with the German, Aus- 
trian and Hungarian prisoners of war, were 
freed and well armed by the soviets. They 
took the Bolsheviki’s part of course with 
energy. Siberia became one seething poly- 
glot mass of mad confusion. 

It was impossible to those outside even 
to imagine what was going on in our vast 
Asiatic territory. One heard of Cossach 
under Semenoff seizing the power in one 
place, while Japanese with Chinese under 
them seemed to take charge elsewhere 
One heard also of Germans dominant, with 
their Bolshevik servants doing their bid 
ding in many lovalities. Every known race 
seemed represented, and the whole of Si 
beria tossed and rolled and shouted! 

In the autumn of 1918 the newspapers 
of foreign countries announced that Ad- 
miral Kolchak was at Omsk. He had no 
party, nosoldiers, no politics; he was simply 
there. Soon one heard of a provisional all 
Russian government being organized, in 
which he held a modest place, and there was 
a call to the variegated populations to be re- 
assured. There followed orders to the ele- 
ments not Bolshevik to stop quarre ling 
among themselves and to join in fighting 
the red terror with its Germano-Austrian 
supporters, 

At first Semenoff made difficulties, pre- 
ferred to lead his Cossacks independently; 
but he was won over to the government 
Then Khalmikoff, another Cossack chief, 
organized a plot for his own aggrandize- 
ment, failed to carry it out, and came into 
the fold gladly. For sundry reasons not 
only these men but party after party have 
grouped themselves about Kolchak; and 
when the first all-Russian government fell 


a new one replaced it, with Kolchak at its 
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head. No one quite knew why, except that 
the ex-admiral seemed the one man able to 
inspire confidence in all. Having no party 
or personal ambition he was able to unite 
every rival interest. 

Even so, it has been far from fair-weather 
sailing for the Omsk government. With 
almost no money, practically no troops, un- 
reliable transportation and lack of muni- 
tions, the situation seemed well-nigh a 
hopeless one to face; for there must be 
military action, political molding and eco- 
nomic reconstruction at one and the same 
time. 

But Kolchak the silent found his voice 
when it was needed. He communicated 
with the whole world beyond Siberia in a 
great cry for help and understanding as he 
undertook his Herculean task. Round him 
he used any method, persuasion and se- 
verity alike. He found helpers somehow 
among the different elements who were 
about ready to offer something in exchange 
for the protection they foresaw might come 
to them. 

The Czechoslovaks who had painfully 
reached Vladivostok to embark for the 
French Front turned back again by the 
Allies’ orders, and faced the rigors of an- 
other Russian winter and of great priva- 
tions to bring Kolchak their aid. They 
were a group of lions in battle, because 
they had learned to know and hate the 
Bolsheviki during their long terrible marches 
across European and Asiatic Russia. There 
were Russian volunteers, mainly ex-officers, 
who by some miracle had not yet been 
killed and were merely refugees. These 
also flocked to Kolchak’s banner. They 
organized themselves into an independent 
unit; all officers, but doing soldiers’ work 
and taking soldiers’ rank. There were some 
Allied troops also, especially along the 
great stretch of the railroad, scattered to 
guard the government supplies and the 
precious line of iron communications from 
Omsk backward to the Pacific ports. Some 
English did most effective work, while 
Japanese in quantities are very busy every- 
where, and certainly most capable. A 
commission under Mr. Stevens undertook 
handling the railroad problems, and Amer- 
ican engineers, experts and _ specialists, 
under the great man at their head, have 
done the best sort of work. An American 
army contingent was ordered from the 
Philippines, and arrived, full of enthusiasm 
and energy, for duty all along the road, and 
to uphold the Allies and back the liberal 
government against the forces of anarchy. 
These men were frightfully discouraged, 
however, when soon after their arrival they 
received orders from Washington contra- 
dicting their first commands, and were 
categorically instructed to keep to a pol- 
icy of noninterference, to mix in nothing 
of what was going on. The United States 
troops were even withdrawn to the port of 
Vladivostok, where they looked on inert, 
hoping and praying they would be taken 
away or be sent forward again. It is diffi- 
cult to sit in a country with idle hands and 
see so much to do and everyone else 
doing it. 


Siberia Needs American Aid 


In Febru: ary it was reported Mr. Stevens 
himself said: ‘It is impossible to assure a 
good alimed system without the backing 
of American soldiers for the international 
board of which I am the head.” 

A member of the expedition wrote me in 
May saying he hoped we Russians would 
realize how much every American who had 
been in Siberia wanted to help in the great 
work out there; and that they were all 
being held back only by orders of the 
strictest kind from Washington. Knowing 
the value of this time which was being lost, 
they had again and again protested; and 
had sent emissaries to Washington, too, but 
all to no avail, he added. 

Mr. Holman, in his brilliant, compre- 
hending article, which will go straight to 
the hearts of all Russians who read it in 
The World’s Work for June, says: 

“Cut off from Russia and Western Eu- 
rope by the Red Battle Line, the Siberian 
people look mainly to America for immedi- 
ate assistance. That assistance was prom- 
ised them, on a large scale, last October, 
by our War Trade Board, at Vladivostok. 
Not only were relief measures promised 
but also a great loosening up of restrictions 
on the movement of goods into Siberia. 
Twenty thousand tons a month of needed 
commodities were to be sent, according to 
official telegrams published under the sig- 
nature of the Vladivostok representative. 
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Deliveries were to begin in November; co- 
operative associations and reputable trad- 
ing organizations were to be dealt with 
fairly. This gave the Siberian population 
hope; but in February it was impossible to 
hear of any shipments that had gone to the 
interior of Manchurian stations, except one 
train of about 800 tons of foodstuffs, sent 
by our Government for distribution among 
needy Russian railroad employees, and 
few articles for relief of the sick and the 
refugees. Military supplies went westward 
in increasing quantities; but little or noth- 
ing filtered through for the civil population 
to buy, except profiteers’ small shipments. 
Are we to keep our promise? 

“In the present condition of the country, 
successful operation of the railroad cannot 
be assured except by American soldiers 
garrisoning the principal points. ‘I cannot 
assure the peoy le a good railroad system 
without our soldiers to back me up,’ said 
Mr. Stevens to me in February. To turn 
the railroad back to the Russians to run 
just now would probably mean a complete 
breakdown of the whole transportation 
question. That will lead to the downfall 
of Kolchak, and the return to power of 
the Red Guard government. 

‘To recall the American soldiers now in 
Siberia, before the Russians have found 
themselves, will, in my judgment, be a 
serious blow to liberalism in that country; 
it will be an American sanction to murder 
and anarchy. If it is right to keep our 
soldiers there, they should be sufficiently 
strengthened to banish the possibility of 
even minor uprisings. It is only thesmall 
ness of the police forces over there now 
which makes a single soldier's life unsafe.” 


A Profitable Golden Rule 


‘In assistance also lie our national in- 
terests, for we shall profit in a commercial 
way by the policy; but for trade alone 
there could be no legitimate ground for 
occupation and assistance. It is for the 
good of the Siberian people, just as much 
as our policy of occupation and assistance 
was for the good of the Cuban people; 
and also is for our own oe It is the law 
of things that those who do good unto 
others do good also unto themselves. 

“On the Asiatic side of over there is a 
new commonwealth longing to be free of 
Bolshevism, and a people rapidly regaining 
their stock of common sense. These people 
will have in time only the friendliest feel- 
ings for the Americans who helped them 
out of their sorrows. That friendliness is of 
the good-will part of the great international 
trade that the future has in store for Si- 
beria. That good will means open oppor- 
tunities for American railroad builders, 
constructors of mines, builders of industrial 
machinery, grain elevators, tanners, electric- 
power plants and many other enterprises. 
That good will means ready sale of Amer- 
ican export products when needed, such 
as agricultural implements, woolens, cotton 
goods, sewing machines and toilet articles 
But if we were not to profit, there is before 
us the duty of the big brother—a rule of 
conduct which these days we are applying 
to Belgium. Why not also to Siberia?” 

In confirmation of this opinion of Mr. 
Holman’s comes from Paris on May twenty- 
sixth the following telegram: 

“Advices received here report that Bol- 
shevik strikes are greatly hampering the 
operations of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
on which Admiral Kolchak is dependent 
for his supplies. These disorders have been 
difficult to repress and the trouble makes 
the work of the interallied railroad com- 
mission under John S. Stevens arduous and 
unpleasant.” 

This is the American’s point of view, and 
it is echoed daily in my mail by those who 
know the case and who appreciate the 
good and noble cause of the Omsk govern- 
ment and what it stands for to all hu- 
manity. 

The Russian point of view is more diffi- 
cult to get at, for the Russians I have seen 
and heard are with one accord going out 
there to offer their services. Not one is 
coming this way or has an opinion as yet 
to express on the American official action; 
though each and all speak highly of Amer- 
ican private efforts and understanding of 
our situation. So the only way to judge of 
Russia’s desire is by the fact that Kolchak 
begs for aid, and that the Russian Mission 
in Paris is doing likewise for him, daily and 
with insistence. 

In every branch of the Siberian govern- 
ment there is a systematic effort being 

(Concluded on Page 157) 
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(Concluded from Page 154) 
made to get things into shape, so that the 
whole life of the country can be inaugu- 
rated. Below the government and upholding 
it the codperative societies, the merchants, 
the farmers and the manufacturers are all 
waking to the fact that they must reorgan- 
ize and reconstruct a national life from the 
monstrous heaving mass which is their 
country. They are most patriotic, and full 
of good will, and are flocking to Omsk to 
get the opinion and instructions of the 
master mind there. And Kolchak, always 
patient, always strong and always prac- 
tical, receives and sends back into the dis- 
tant provinces, each group. determined to 
do its share in the nation’s work; and full of 
faith in the final success of right and justice. 

Meantime the military forces are moving 
westward steadily in a great wave. Perm, 
Ufa, Saratoff, Ekaterinburg, Orenburg, 
the Volga, so much has been captured al- 
ready from the terrible red foe; and news 
reaches us daily of further success. Kol- 
chak makes flying trips to the fighting 
Front, then in haste returns to Omsk and 
negotiates with the Allies or with the 
various native elements who make his 
presence there an absolute necessity. He 
shows himself most liberal toward all par- 
ties, with partiality toward none. Even 
the Jews, who heretofore have not been 
looked upon with favor by Russian gov- 
ernments, gratefully admit that the ex- 
admiral’s ministry is without prejudice; 
and they send him large donations in 
money for the defense of a cause they 
feel promises them a generous safeguarding 
even of their rights. 

As his army advances the best elements 
of each conquered province rally round it, 
and Kolchak presides at conferences of 
industrials and peasants or receives dele- 
gations of every branch of Russia’s people, 
counseling them to lose no time in helping 
to set their country in order. He who was 
always silent tells the press nothing of all 
this; but the contented delegations oc- 
casionally give their impressions; and tell 
how the admiral finds time to listen, and to 
think of the problem of each class, and that 
he shows immense capacity in handling 
these and ordering necessary action, in 
coérdinating different units, so each will 
bring its quota of real strength to the 
general building up. 

For thousands of square miles Russia is 
in acondition of complete devastation, with 
enforced stagnation of work, famine and 
misery, Just as is the condition of the 
small area of Northern France. There is a 
crushed, exhausted, starving, bleeding 
people at home straining their last rem- 
nant of strength to rise up and to live. 
Kolchak is pulling them to their feet, and 
they try to stand, dazed and tottering 
Will the world listen to their cry; and will 
it hold out a helping hand? 





Lasting Dawn From the East 


In Kolchak’s and the Paris mission’s 
voice all Russians cry to the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris, and to Allies over the 
whole world. And the latter answer what? 

They must come to a decision soon or the 
Peace Conference will be scattered, leaving 
half the world at war and wounded still. 
What they will decide on as their line of 
action is unguessed at. 

Kolchak asks for recognition. Kolchak 
prays for help; help now, while the giant 
which is Russia is making a noble effort to 
kill the whole world’s enemy, the Bolshe- 
vik, and to sweep him from the earth. 

There is much argument and talk. One 
hears it unofficially declared that the Big 
Four in Paris think of answering the call, 
and conditionally of recognizing this rare 
man’s work. Only he, Kolchak, must 
consent to various conditions—to giving 
up the power as soon as he has won the 
victory, also to calling together a constitu- 
ent assembly to determine the form of 
Russia’s future government. In this case, 
it is reported, material help will be given 
to the Omsk all-Russian government, to 
Dénikine, some to such other groups as 
there may be found fighting for the same 
principles; this help, of course, to be paid 
for in full. 

Kolchak replies that what every Russian 
wants is the calling of the constituent 
assembly, promised 
by the first revolu- 
tionary movement, 
as soon as there is 
order in the land. 
He wants it most 
of all, for he is the 
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weariest patriot of Russia, carrying as he | 
does the greatest load of responsibility, 
doing the heaviest work. And again he 
begs for help, all possible help, in any form 
the mission in Paris can devise and the pity 
of nations and individuals can send! Only 
let it come soon, he still cries; otherwise 
the effort to conquer Bolshevism may break 
down under the strain of waiting! 

The Russian Mission in Paris works as 
one man now. They hope, and pray, and 
feel inspired to renewed energies, and 
every exiled Russian heart beats in com- 
plete unison with theirs. They are inspired 
to renewed energy when they hear that 
Petrograd may fall, has fallen, into the 
hands of Russia’s own sons again; even 
though they realize that proud city may 
be almost a cemetery when they enter it; 
with famine, typhus and every other human 
plague rampant! 

Surely at last the dawn of a great day of 
consolation is at hand, when Allies who 
have been indifferent will understand 
last that their interests and their salvation 
depend in part upon their charity. 

From a member of Russia’s mission in 
Paris a letter comes to me, dated the middle 
of May, in which a faithful patriot says: 
““‘We have many sad impressions in the 
present, still; but great hopes for the 
future. From the Orient our help will 
come. Behold Kolchak and the mighty 
fighters round him, how they move forward 
as surely as the sun, and the Bolsheviki, no 
longer commanded by German officers or 
paid with German gold, go down at last 
before the onslaught of our true sons. Or 
else in masses the pseudo-reds even join 
Kolchak’s armies, and turn their guns 
against their own comrades in wickedness 
of a few hours before. Ex oriente lux!” 


A Te Deum Across the Heavens 


So on to Moscow the patriots move, and 
when they reach that ancient capital, most 
holy of all Russia’s cities, they will find 
many among its populace to weep with 
joy, and to kneel upon its streets with 
ikons as the crusaders pass. These, mount- 
ing on up to the great Kremlin’s gate, open 
again the fortress palace to the whole 
populace. The latter have been banished 
outside its walls ever since it was used for 
barracks by Trotzky’s red guardsmen, or 
as a hoarding place for stolen provisions 
and treasures which these ruffians seized; 
but at last true Russians will be at home 
again upon the ground they always owned, 
where even autocratic Czars had made 
them welcome. 

I can see in imagination the weird beauty 
of the splendid edifice and feel the thrill of 
the crowd on its great square. The doors 
of the cathedral once more swing wide as 
of old, and perhaps the Patriarch Tikhone 
will appear upon its steps to welcome his 
real children, come home at last. That day, 
with his devout people upon their knee 
the venerable head of the church will in- 
tone a Te Deum such as the world has 
rarely heard! 

While the prayers of a whole race shall 
rise in one vast volume there will be certain 
sons of Russia to whom the nation’s 
thoughts will turn in gratitude. 

First among these are the martyrs who 
defended Russia’s honor early against the 
red terror’s dastardly attacks and gave 
their lives in the good cause, when help and 
hope were not forthcoming. Then the 
brave little groups who kept the faith of a 
great race, and who fought on against the 
peril to the death, as did Dénikine’s army 
or Krassnoff’s. 

After them come those patriots who by 
thought and act and word have upheld the 
Russian interests in the face of indifferent 
friend or of intriguing foe on the outskirts 
of the peace congress; who through long 
months of waiting and discouragement kept 
up our hopes, and whose energy never once 
has failed. 

Last but not least will the thanks of our 
whole nation be due to the group which in 
Siberia, facing a thousand problems, raised 
up the sad and tattered banner of the real 
Russia and brought it home in triumph to 
the mother city, Moscow. Their strength 
gives the final blow to down the treacher- 
ous enemy; and at their head the modest 
figure of their leader stands out as the 
best type of his 
people —a_ sailor, 
soldier, statesman, 
and a patriot above 
he Alexander 

Vasiliovitch Kol 
chak 
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“The other’s for contempt of court. 

Two boxing lessons; two swim- 

ming lessons; join a regular gym class; and 
hire a horse.” 

“‘At the same time?” 

“Certainly! It won’t do anything but 
make you find out where your muscles 
ought to be. And if you'll agree to do it— 
and stick to it—you’ll make something 
out of yourself. You've got as good 
frame as anybody.” 

Edmund had sunk back limp. Emily 
had been right; and he loathed her for it, 
just as she had predicted. 

“And after all this time you mean to tell 
me I can—I can do what ——” He choked 
on his rage. 

“Haven’t you ever been examined for 
life insurance?” 

“No, never for anything.” 

“Too bad! You'd have found this out 
years ago. And it would have saved you 
from being an infernal nuisance to your- 
now wouldn't it?” 

Edmund glared at him. 

“If you want to know it,” he said coldly, 
in a final effort to save his reputation, 
“my heart’s going this minute. The least 
exertion makes me perfectly exhausted. 
4 ve had 

‘If a man as mad as you are didn’t have 
a little organic reaction I'd ask his rela- 
tives to pick out a good expensive asylum, 
with a southern exposure, and telegraph 
for a reservation.”” He looked Edmund 
in the eye. “Buck up, man!” he said. 
“If you came in here looking for sympathy 
you've wasted your money. You could 
have got all this same story ten years ago 
if you hadn’t been sort of proud of being 
a weak sister! You've capitalized it—and 
don’t you dare to deny it. You wanted me 
to tell ycu you're a sick man. You enjoy 
being a parlor snake—or a lounge lizard 


don’t you? Well, there’s only one way to 
get over it. That’s not by sympathy 
it’s by sweat.” 


Edmund gasped. Edmund blanched. 
Edmund rose. He moved toward the 
door—and halted. He returned slowly. 
“What do I owe you?” 

Doctor Hammond was regarding him 
indulgently. 

‘Twenty-five dollars—and a handshake. 
I suppose you think I've been pretty rough 
with you. But when a man comes to me 
I don’t tell him what I think he wants to 
hear; I tell him the facts. I don’t want 
you to go away feeling that I’ve been too 
savage. You're the kind of man who 
needs a hard wallop. So I don’t give a 
darn whether you pay me the twenty-five 
or not; but I do want you to shake hands.” 

Edmund laughed weakly. 

‘All right! There you are.” 

The doctor towered genially over him. 

‘I'm obliged to you. Now what are you 
going to do? Bask in the sunshine and 
purr or obey orders?” 

Edmund, once more 
to meet the doctor’s eyes. He thought 
of Frances and of what Emily had put 
forward as her ideal man. And people 
in Kenilworth looked upon him as a tame 
cat, did they? Instinctively he straight- 
ened. He put out his hand. 

“rn take your prescription. You don’t 
believe it, do you? Well, I'll show you!” 

“Good! And, for a starter, don’t wear 
sport shirts in this hot weather. Those 
stiff collars must make you feel even worse 
than you look. I’m coming over your way 
the day after to-morrow. If you'll take 
lunch with me I'll have a workable sched- 
I'll introduce you to the 
physical director of your Y—he’s an old 
pal of mine—and we'll see how we can get 
at this and put you on your feet. Right?” 

“Right!"" echoed Edmund _ helplessly; 
with the doctor towering him, he 
didn't dare to refuse. 


crimson, managed 


over 


For five solid weeks Emily hadn't set 
eyes on him; and no one but herself knew 
how his dereliction grieved her. Not even 
Edmund, when she finally did meet him, 
would ever have suspected what was in her 
thoughts. 

Their meeting place, by sheer accident, 
was in front.of the armory; they had ap- 
proached it from opposite directions and, 
at the very steps, startled each other by 
simply being there. Edmund _ flushed 
vigorously and Emily went a shade paler. 

“Oh! Hello, Emily!” said Edmund 
impotently. 
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Her smile was faint but analytical. 
“I told you so!” she reproached him. 
“Told me what?” 

Her glance traveled over him. 

“T’d hardly know you— —and you haven’t 
been to see me since. 

Edmund stood straight, with dignity. 

““You’re very much mistaken,” he de- 
nied. 

It occurred to him that he couldn’t give 
her any credit for his altered appearance 
without giving himself an equal amount 
of discredit for not having gone to her 
sooner and confessed. It wasn’t his im- 
mediate pride so much as his shame for a 
decade of valetudinarianism that had re- 
strained him. 

“That’s a new Norfolk jacket, isn’t it? 
You look loads better in it.” 

“T’ve had it a year,” lied Edmund flatly. 

“Really? I thought you told me once 
that a gentleman couldn’t wear one except 
at the country club.” 

“You must be thinking of somebody 
else.”’ 

“But a soft collar! 
Edmund!” 

“T’ve had a stiff neck,” 
stretching it. 

“And how did the tips of your shoes get 
so blunted?” 

“I’ve been trying all week to get up to 
see you, ” said Edmund. 

“Honestly? _ 

“Yes; I didn’ 't want you to think I was 
offended, Emily 

She laughed ‘spontaneously. 

“If you weren’t you concealed it about 
as well as anyone could!” 


On the street? Why, 


said Edmund, 


“Well, I thought——” 
“Tear” 
“How about to-night?” he suggested 


abruptly. 

“I’m sorry, Edmund; but I shan’t be 
home. Frances is having an old friend of 
hers to dinner—Doctor Hammond, from 
Lucerne. . . . Did you ever happen 
to run across him?” 

“No,” said Edmund, 
sive. 

He had sworn the doctor to secrecy as to 
many of their mutual diversions, but he 
was astounded to hear Frances knew him. 
That was bad for secrets. 

“IT wish you could’’—she smiled again 
mysteriously—‘“‘hecause he’s exactly the 
type she likes. He'd give you a lot of good 
ideas. . . . You weren’t going in here, 
were you?” 

She indicated the armory, where the 
youth of Kenilworth first learned to ride 
and then hired horses for the road. 


wildly apprehen- 


“Oh, far from it!” said Edmund hur- 
riedly. 

“Well, I’ve got to. . You're 

looking better than I ever saw “you. Good- 


by! : 

At this juncture a blocky young man in 
checked riding clothes and putties ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

““Mornin’, Miss Warren. 
is ready any time. Mornin’, 
You're late for your lesson. 
saddled twenty minutes ago,” 

Emily gasped. 

“Barney! Why—why, Edmund!” 

A clear vision of Barney swam before her. 
Barney was an old white steed of bovine 
disposition, whose sole utility lay in the 
fact that when anyone chirped at him he 
automatically began to amble in a pleasant 
circle. Emily herself had taken her first 
instruction on Barney twelve years before. 
It was popularly supposed that he was at 
least twenty years old. 

She looked at Edmund and saw the 
blood rising in his cheeks. The groom had 
vanished. 

“*] told you so!”’ she said, suddenly com- 
prehending. “I told you you’d do what I 
said and loathe me for telling you. I don’t 
care. I’m sort of proud of you. But 
b-but ig 

“What are you laughing at?” he de- 
manded gruffly. 

‘“*B-Barney!” she choked. 
unfashionable.” 

Edmund glowered vehemently at her; 
but in the midst of his glowering he dis- 
covered that a visual photograph of Bar- 
ney was funny. Objectively he hadn't 
previously considered Barney. He had been 
too busy trying to stay on him. But it 
wouldn’t do to laugh. Decidedly not! 
Emily might fancy he had categorically 
forgiven her 


Your horse 
Mr. Ross! 
Barney was 


“*He’s so—so 
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“To-morrow evening, then?” he in- 
quired formally. 

“Yes. I'll be awfully glad to see you.” 

“Do me a favor?” Edmund hesitated. 

“Of course!”’ 

“*Well—don’t watch!” He couldn’t meet 
her eyes. “It’s bad enough for me to have 
to ride that fat oid rhinoceros—at my 
age!—without having you standing there 
giggling at me.” 

To his astonishment, she became in- 
stantly serious; more than that, she was 
embarrassed. And when she spoke her 
voic e was deprecatory. 

“I’m not laughing at you, Edmund. I 
think it’s splendid of you—perfectly splen- 


| a I’m going right to the dressing 
room and then I’m going out the side 
entrance. I won’t even see you. And I 
hope you'll get on just beautifully. And 


one of these days we'll go riding together. 
Let’s go together when you have your first 
lesson outdoors. Shall we? I’d like it, 
and it might be good for you too.” 

“Very probably; very probably,” said 
Edmund. ‘To-morrow evening, then.” 

He stood aside to let her pass, and as he 
did so he hated her much less than he had 


imagined. She had certainly been cruel to 
him, but she had no less certainly advised 
him with some accuracy of judgment; 


especially if Doctor Hammond were the 
type that Frances liked. Not that he 
would admit it to her—ever! But to him- 
self—that was different. 


At half past five on the subsequent after- 
noon Edmund telephoned her. His mes- 
sage was slightly confused, but the gist of 
it was that he simply couldn’t keep his 
appointment. As she grasped the reality 
Emily flinched a little. His excuses were 
so ponderously evasive. She had lost his 
friendship once, clutched for it again, al- 
most regained it. 

If friendship were all that she could 
have from him she wanted it; more than 
ever since it appeared that this was the 
definite limit of their relationship. She had 
feared, but she had also hoped. And Ed- 
mund was now struggling for the flimsiest 
kind of alibi. Her own pride revolted. 

“If what you're trying to say,”’ she told 
him with bitter sweetness, ‘‘is that you'd 
just rather not come, I wish you'd say it.” 


‘No,’ ’ said Edmund. “I do want to. | 
can’t. 
‘But you ’re not ill or ——’”’ 
" ‘No.’ 
“‘And you haven’t any other engage- 


ment?” 

“No.” 

Emily’s eyes flashed. 

“Barney didn’t throw you, 

“That’s not fair.” 

“I know it isn’t; but I don’t think 
you're being fair either. I shouldn’t mind 
a bit if you came right out in the open, Ed- 
mund, and told me you'd rather not come.”’ 

“But I can’t!’ protested Edmund help- 
lessly. ‘‘ Maybe in a day or two Oh, 
all right, if you feel that way about it!” 

She rang off impetuously. Wasn’t it true 
that no man could bear to hear the truth 
about himself? She had told Edmund all 
he needed to know in order to become nor- 
mal. It hadn’t been in spite either. It was 
for Edmund’s sake—to jolt him out of his 
smug complacence. Everyone had known 
for years that he [gloried in his weakness. 
And he had done exactly as she prophesied. 
He had taken her advice at the same time 
that he despised her for giving it. 

He could hardly endure so much as to 
look at her now. And if he succeeded, by 
any chance, in revising himself to such a 
stage that Frances would really become 
interested in him, why, that meant the loss 
of another old friend too. It would be a 
family affair. Emily knew! 

Her distress sent her, naturally enough, 
to Frances. With Frances, there was a visi- 
tor who, though Emily had met him only 
once before, had already impressed her as 
exactly the sort of man Edmund ought to 
be. With Edmund still on her mind, she 
tried to get him off by mentioning him. 
Frances’ guest looked blank. 

“*Yes, indeed!”’ he said. “I know him 
quite well. Fine chap too! One of the 
nicest, happiest personalities I ever met. 
Don’t you agree with me? 

Emily was disturbed by the recollec- 
tion that Edmund himself had specifically 
denied the acquaintance. She wondered 
why. (Continued on Page 161) 


did he?”’ 
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At sustained speed, as on 
long cross-country runs, the 
Wagner Starter does not over- 
charge or damage your battery. 
For the generator is so designed 
that as your engine speed In- 
creases, the flow of current to 
your battery materially decreases. 


At slow speed, in trafhe and 
about town, the generator pro- 
duces much more. Most of your 
driving is at eighteen to twenty- 
two miles an hour. C sonsequent- 
ly, the Wagner Starter is made 
to generate its maximum cur- 
rent at these speeds. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


[n other words, under all 
conditions and at all ranges 
of speed, the Wagner Starter 
delivers to your battery the 
proper amount of chargifg cur- 
rent. Batteries are suthciently 
charged, but never over-charged. 
This exact charging ability is a 
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Starter, because it is made-to- 
order specifically for the indi- 
vidual engine it serves. It is 
logical that you should desire 
the entire starting satisfaction 
secured from Wagner-equipped 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

‘Have you seen him lately?” she asked. 

Doctor Hammond looked blanker yet. 

“Yes,” he conceded; ‘“‘I met him to- 
day.” 

At this interesting moment Frances was 
summoned to the telephone. Emily forti- 
fied the occasion. 

“Tell me,” she said, “‘ how well you know 
him. And how did you happen to meet 
him in the first place?” 

The doctor wriggled. 

“T’ve forgotten. I meet so many people. 
But he’s a bully good chap—espe cially now 
that he’s taking care of himself.” He ex- 
panded under the memory of his own judg- 
ment. “‘Why, do you know when I first 
examined him he was about as husky as a 
dormouse! Tired; no ambition; no stimu- 
lusatall! Allhe could think of was clothes 
clothes and manners. Miss Nancy! It 
wasn’t all his own fault either. He’d been 
brought up that way. But after I'd prodded 
him into gym work and made him put on 
the gloves a couple of times 

He stopped, confused. He began to red- 
den. As he stared at Emily his eyes wid- 
ened prodigiously 

Good Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Now I've 
gone and done it!” He challenged her seri- 


ously. ‘I do hope you're a friend of his.’ 
“IT am,” she said under her breath; 
“but ‘ 


‘Infernal chatterbox!” he ejaculated. 
“Oh, please! That was meant forme! You 
see, | wasn't supposed to talk about it. 
He’d be as mad as a hornet. You won't say 
anything about it, will you? But I’m so 
enthus siastic about the progress he’s mak- 
ing 

“You needn't be afraid of me,” she said. 
a I sent him to you. 

“Really? 

“Well, not to you yourself, but I’m the 
one who advised him. And you 
started him riding too you? He 
wouldn't do it for me.” 

“I’m amazed to hear it. 
ined he'd have done 
you.” 

“No!” said Emily, subdued. She roused 
herself with an effort. ‘“‘ You've put on the 


didn’t 


I'd have imag- 
almost anything for 


gloves with him, did you say? Have you 
honestly got him as far along as that? It’s 
unbelievable!” 
The young doctor was contemplative. 
“‘He’s got a lot of good stuff in him. He’s 


worth training. And the shock to his mind 
was so great that he began to lead a new 
life almost the next day after I told him he 
was a mollycoddle. As long as you know so 
much already, maybe it won't do you any 
harm to know that he comes over to Lu- 
every now and then to spar with me. 
He’s willing t swimming lessons and 
riding lessons and gym lessons here in your 
Y. M.C. A.; but he’s afraid people would 
laugh at him if they knew he’s taking box- 
ing and tennis the same way. So he comes 
to Lucerne 

“He's still pretty self-conscious. I’m not 
supposed to talk about it; but to you I 
guess it’s all right. He says he'd rather hit 
me than the regular instructor. And if 
you’d seen him go after me this after- 
noon ” He shook his head reminis- 
ce ntly. 

‘This 


curious 


cerne 


o take 


2” she 


repeated. A 
‘Did 


afternoon 
intuition possessed her 
you—did you hit him very hard?”’ 

The doctor laughed regretfully 

“Once. It was purely unintentional. He 
comes in so fast that I forget he isn’t as 
clever as he will be later. I’m afraid one of 
his eyes won't look pretty for a couple of 
days.” 

‘You blacked his eye?” she gas 

‘Rather!”’ confirmed the doctor. ‘See 
why?” He indicated the corner of his 
mouth; shesaw that it wasslightly abrased. 
‘He landed good and solid, and I countered 
just as solid as I could.” 

Emily relaxed. 

“Oh!” she said. 

Glad of what 

“Of his eye.” 

Doctor Hammond was puzzled. 

‘You don’t look as bloodthirsty as you 
sound, Miss Warren. 

“T can’t explain. I’m just glad 
he’s having all that education.” 

“Well, give a man some ideal to work 
for Oh, please don’t take offense! I 
knew it wasn’t any sudden outburst of in- 
dependent ambition on his part. And if it 
was your advice that started him—why, I 
had every reason to suppose A lot of 
men take a brace for one reason or another; 
but almost alwaysit’sto please some woman. 
Am I quite wrong?” 


ped. 


“T’mso glad!” 
my mouth or his eye? 


ye” 





“No.” Involuntarily she gestured. “I 
told him what to do. . . . But it’s to 
please her.” 

The doctor sat up. He looked at Emily 
and at the doorway through which Frances 
had disappeared. He smiled, with engag- 
ing humor. 

“T certainly do wish I'd known that a 
few hours sooner,” he said. “I may not 
have a chance to get over here again for 
another week or two. I certainly do 
wish I’d known it sooner.” 

“Why?” 

I'd have closed his other eye too!” said 
Hammond in mock seriousness 

It was all in fun; but at the same time 
— had a sudden thrill. 

I 


Edmund kept her waiting for him two 
weeks; but when he finally arrived Emily 
kept him waiting exactly half an hour 
During this latter interval she was busily 
occupied with matters peculiar to her mood 
It hardly seemed reasonable for her to sug 
gest self-improvement to Edmund and then 
not exert due diligence on her own hook 
And it was utterly immaterial to her whether 
her own efforts were as noticeable as his; 
she made them out of deference to herself 
and not to Edmund. 

Miraculously he noticed. He had come 
to her reluct antly, and with the sole object 
of proving an untruth namely, that he 
didn’t dislike her for being so frank as he 
had begged her to be. But as Emily came 
down to him he was taken by surprise 
Details escaped him. He couldn't have 
testified, on his life, what new thing she 
had done to her hair, or whether she had 
done anything new at all. He couldn't 
have said whether she had worn this gown 
once or fifty times. Yet, as she neared him, 
Edmund was visibly impressed 

As she stood by his side on the moonlit 
veranda Edmund was tongue-tied. He had 
planned to be courteous, gracious, and 
even friendly in a detached sort of way; 
but the sight of her engendered only the 
exclamation he made. 


“Why 


‘7, Emily!” he said. ‘Why, you're 
pretty!" : 
That’s what I used to think about 
you,” she laughed. 


Edmund withdrew a pace. 
““You’ve changed so!” 
“So have you. But 
ple ased as I am.” 
‘I wouldn’t gamble on it. 
know you!” 

“Aren't we 
though?” 

Edmund sat down on the railing 

“Well, there’s one thing that makes u 
different from most people: We talk plain 
English.” 

His admiration was soothing to her, but 
she was nevertheless annoyed by the im- 
p ilie od criticism. 

‘How’s Barney treating you?’ 

“I’ve graduated!” he said proudly 
“T’ve been out on the road three times.” 

“‘Good for you! If you were just a little 
further on I’d make you take me out to 
night.” 

lo-night! Where?” 
“Oh, there’s a riding party out by the 


you can’t be a 


Why, I don’t 


both complimentary, 


lake. Everybody's going but us.”’ 
‘Were you invited? a 
‘Yes; but — 


eo 


‘Didn’t you want to go? 


‘Why—in a way; but - 
—- ho’s giving it?”’ 
‘-Frances.”’ 
“Him! Edmund scowled. ‘‘Want to 
Zo 
“Why, I'd rather stay here with you.” 


“ Wouldn’t you rather ride out with me 

“Ride!” 

He laughed a little excitedly. 

“It’s sort of like learning to swim by 
jumping off the dock, I will admit; but it 
isn’t too late to get horses at the armory 
I've got a mighty tame one-—and if it 
wouldn’t tak ce too long for us to change our 
clothes 

She leaned forward breathlessly to touct 
his arm. 

‘Edmund, do you mean it?” 

“Sooner or later, I'll have to show off in 


public. It might not be so bad at night 
Sure, I mean it!” 


“Aren't you afraid?” 
“Damnably!”’ said Edmund. 
got to tackle it alone sometime. 

now?” 

She was breathing rapidly. The mere 
conception of Edmund yielding to a spon- 
taneous impulse was bewildering; but 
horseback—and at night! 


But I've 


Why not 
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“W-Will you go down to the armory, 
then, and arrange about horses?”’ 

Edmund was on his feet. 

“It won't be too much trouble for you to 
change?”’ 

“It won't take me twenty minutes!”’ she 
cried. 

As a matter of fact, it took nineteen. So 
the tables again were turned and she had to 


| wait for Edmund. 


He hadn’t yet acquired the art of helping 


| agirl to mount; he merely hoisted her sky- 
| . . . . 
| ward and aimed her in the general direction 


of the saddle; but Emily was incapable of 
criticism. Nor was she affected with hilarity 
when Edmund mounted by the hand-over- 
hand method, as though he were climbing 
a fence. It was enough that he, the hot- 
house product of years, had achieved suffi- 


| cient courage to associate himself personally 
| with a horse at all. 


} compet ition. 


a 


| 


“ 


You'll give everybody the surprise of a 
lifetime, Edmund.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if I did!” His laugh 
was strained; but he was cantering stiffly 
beside her and the marvel was almost 
beyond belief. “I hope—Frances won't 
mind—my coming —whether I was asked 
or not.” 

“Oh, no! It’s a big party. They'll be 
awfully happy to have you.” 

“I’ve missed a lot—of these things,” 
said Edmund, bounding the words out in 
sections. “But I don’t expect to—much 
longer.” 

“You're such asecretive person! Is there 
anything else you're learning?” 

“T’ll tell you—after I’ve learned. I 
don’t like—to brag.” 

“Do you mind my saying that you're do- 
ing beautifully?” 

“Thanks! But I wish—I wish there was 
a rail or something —to grab onto.” 

They turned from the asphalted pave- 
ment to the hard dirt road, which ran for 
four good miles eastward to the lake. 

“If you can gallop,” she said, “‘ you might 
find it more fun, Edmund. Let’s race to 
the halfway house.” 

“Gallop?” he asked. “Race?” Sud- 
denly he turned to her. In the moonlight 
she saw on his face an expression so remark- 
able that she caught her breath. “Emily!” 

The next instant his horse plunged for- 
ward and in a twinkling swept round a 
curve and out of sight. 

Her reaction was curiously slow. The 
fact itself was too incredible. Finally the 
excitement of her own horse returned her 
perceptions to her. Straightway, with a 
muffled cry of joy, she went after Edmund. 

Nearly an eighth of a mile ahead she saw 
him rounding the second curve. The light 
was noonday clear; she was astonished to 
see that Edmund was riding low, hunched 
over his horse’s withers like a jockey. Her 
heart sang to her as she realized what the 
man was doing. He wouldn't take a dare; 
and he wasracing her! Edmund! Edmund! 

She was tinglingly alive to the spirit of 
If Edmund wanted a race he 
should have it; and the handicap, in view 
of their respective mounts and their respec- 
tive weights, wasn't excessive. She ought 
to overhaul him in two miles at the outside. 

The road was of superlative consistence; 
she had no fear of stumbling. She laughed 
gloriously to herself as she gave her horse 
the firm encouragement it needed. The 
sweet night air was anesthetic to her pre- 
vious sorrows. She rode like a Valkyrie, 
passionately intent. Ahead of her Edmund 
was riding like a Comanche. 

There were few curves to that road and 
many long tangents. Gradually she was 
cutting down the lead; but it struck her as 
odd that Edmund gained on the curves. 
Indeed, he was swinging wide on them 
a dangerous bit of horsemanship if there 
happened to be any traffic the other way, 
but very effective as racing strategy. For 
herself, she took the inner course always. 
She could gain steadily enough on the 
straightaway. 

At least a mile now and no appreciable 
lessening of the pace! Edmund was a hun- 
dred yards in the lead, still riding low. He 
never looked back. Emily spanked her 
horse with her open hand and no greater 
punishment was necessary. The gap was 
closing. She wanted to scream with sheer 


abandon. 
It came to her then that perhaps she 
didn’t want to beat Edmund anyway. 


Victory meant nothing to her; it might 
mean a great deal to him. His lead was cut 
to fifty yards and her horse had settled into 
a stride inevitably victorious. Weight was 
telling— weight and skill. 


July 26,1919 


The halfway house, once the site of a 
tollgate, was round the next curve, at the 
end of the stretch. She could probably 
beat Edmund to the wire by a dozen lengths. 
But if she lost, would he know that she 
could have beaten him if she chose? 

She gave his intelligence the benefit of 
the doubt. She relied on the rejuvenated 
Edmund to know. She assumed that he 
was ready to play the game and fight it out 
honestly, preferring to take his just deserts 
even with a girl for an adversary. She had 
brought neither crop nor spurs; but she 
knew horses. She spoke to hers. 

At thecurveshe wasn’t more than a length 
or two in the rear; but Edmund’s sorrel, 
galvanized by the beat of hoofs behind him, 
could still make a race of it. Emily was in- 
flamed by the prospect of an even finish. 
And then—she could have shrieked aloud 
for the wonder and exhilaraticn of it—Ed- 
mund began to draw away. 

Spurless, she beat her little heels against 
her horse’s ribs. She shouted frantic mes- 
sages into his ears. Her heart hammered 
with tumultuous delight; the sorrel had 
faltered. A length and a half now; but the 
old tollgate was just ahead. She ceased to 
think of Edmund as a man; he was an op- 
ponent. Opposing her, he was to be beaten. 
And as she conceived the furious thought 
that he must be beaten, the halfway house 
flashed past her, and she had lost by a clean 
length. Lost to the mollycoddle! 

Suddenly conscious of the physical reac- 
tion, she pulled her horse back to a high 
gallop; to a pounding trot. Edmund had 
pounded round the farther curve. When 
Emily reached it he was already out of sight. 
She slowed to a walk, searching the road 
for her returning conqueror. 

Presently a questioning doubt arose 
within her. She wanted him to come back. 
Another curve, and no Edmund. With a 
throb of apprehension, she set her horse 
into an unwilling canter. Another curve, 
and no Edmund! 

And so, though a paralyzing dread took 
mastery of her, for a long mile and a half 
to the nearest shore of the lake. There, on 
a rock by the side of the road, sat Edmund. 

She slipped out of her saddle and would 
have run to him, but her knees were trai- 
torous, 

“Edmund!” she cried. 

He came forward, limping. His clothes 
were torn and dirty; but he was grinning. 

“Guess I’m not quite so pretty now, 
am [?” 

“Oh! What happened to you?” 

“The fool horse stubbed his toe.”” 


“Did he Are you hurt?” 
“Not a bit. I tied him to a tree over 
there. Why—why, Emily, what’s the mat- 


ter with you?” 

““N-Nothing,” 
f-frightened.” 

“Well, so was I.” Luckily he didn’t 
touch her; she would have collapsed against 
him if he had. “Just as you said ‘Gallop’ 
one of those rotten safety stirrups of mine 
let go, and it made me give the horse an 
awful dig with my spur; so he bolted.” 

** Bolted?” 

Edmund regarded her quizzically. 

“Oh, it wasn’t so hard to stay on him 
not after I got my arms round his neck! 
The trouble was to make him stop. Where 
were you all the time?” 

Emily opened her mouth several times 
without saying anything. Eventually she 
achieved a short laugh. 

“Well, how’ll we get home?” 

“‘How?” Eamund was startled. “Aren't 
we going to that party?” 

“Why, do you 
ride that horse again?’ 

“Sure!” said Edmund promptly. “I 
snapped the stirrup back while I was wait- 
ing.” 

Once more she was thunderstruck. 

“You don’t mean to say you—you liked 
to” 

“Hardlythat,” headmittedshamefacedly. 


she said—‘‘only I was so 


Are you going to 


sut—by gosh—I’m going to like it next 
time. You hop on and I'll go get Bucepha- 
lus; and we'll be there by a quarter of ten 


yet.” 

A second time he hoisted her skyward. 
Emily, feeling very small and feminine, 
meekly submitted—and adored him. 


Confession came sooner than she had 
dared to expect, even in her most sanguine 
moments; confession, but not credit. He 
told her everything, dating from his twelfth 
birthday, and omitted only what she most 
wanted to hear—the statement that she 
was responsible for his uplift. 

(Concluded on Page 165) 
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comedienne, sing “ ’ Orchestra this 
this syncopated riot. roo a: Seen famous fox- 
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music especi 
ally composed 
for Nazimova’s 
great new 
motion pic- 
ture,“ The Red 
Lantern.’’ 
A-2747—85c 


\in’t Got’en No 
Time to Have the 
Blues,’’ a tenor tri- 
umph by Irving and 
Jack Kaufman. 
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Does Away 
With Puncture Delay 


Out in the country—not a farm house in sight—your spare 
tube punctured; then ZING!—another puncture. 


Unless you're one of the million motorists who carry the 
Shaler Vulcanizer, you're in for a lot of trouble and delay. 
With the Shaler you get on your way in a few minutes with 
the tube permanently repaired—not a stuck-on patch but a 
real heat-vulcanized repair that is welded to the tube, so that 
no heat of driving will ever loosen it. 

Simpler than sticking on a temporary patch—no cement—no 
dirt—no trouble—works automatically. 

Saves carrying a lot of spare tubes that are deteriorating 
before they are used, because it never fails to make the punc- 
tured tube good as new in § minutes. 


The outfit includes the Vulcanizer--12 Patch-&?-Heat Units (6 round for 
yunctures and 6 oblong for cuts), price complete, $1.50. Extra Patch-&-Heat 
| g 

Units, 75¢ a dozen. Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 


ALL ACCESSORY DEALERS SELL IT 
C. A. Shaler Co., 1402 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 
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(Concluded from Page 162) 

“Of course,” he finished, “I reallythought 
it was true—sometimes. I was scared of 
my heart; but I guess I must have been 
plain lazy too. I did feel tired out all the 
time, Emily. And it did bother me to exer- 
cise at all. But it doesn’t any more.” 

“T hope you’re not overdoing it, Ed- 
mund.” 

“‘No; Hammond’s seeing to that. For 
the first couple of weeks I was pretty well 
played out; but I think I’ve done fairly 
well for only two months’ training. Don’t 
you?” 

“Tt’s wonderful!” she said sincerely. 

“T swam across the tank yesterday.” 

“You did?” 

“I certainly did; and I didn’t swallow 
much more than a gallon of it either. And 
say !—TI just want to tell you that the bird 
who invented this game of tennis was no 
slouch.” 

“Everybody's talking about you,” she 
said. ‘It’s one of the most sudden changes 
anybody ever saw.” 

Edmund put his hand over hers. 

“Ts it working, though?” 

She nodded. The contact of his hand 
was electric. 

‘The nearer you get to be like Doctor 
Hammond 

‘That’s the man I’m trying to be like. 
And it’s good for the cause to have them so 
friendly. He’ll put in a word for me, maybe. 
But does she know?” 

“Yes, Edmund.” 

“Ts it time for me to—to say anything? 

“‘N-nearly time, Edmund, She—she’s 
been awfully interested.” 

‘I’ve been so busy training that I haven’t 
been up there as often as I'd like to. Well 

Oh, while I think of it, I wish you 
wouldn’t call me Edmund any more. I 
don’t know why, but it sort of annoys me. 
I want people to call me Ned.” 

“All right, Ned,” she quavered. 

As he continued to specialize in the care 
of his body, Edmund rather neglected to 
take such pains with his neckties; and the 
result made him merely a very well-dressed 
young man, instead of a fop. And it also 
made his voc rabuls iry more colloquis al. 

He discovered greatly to his elation, 
that, even when his full course of training 
was made public, there was no ridicule. He 
was no longer classified as desirable only 
for his dancing and his disposition. He 
could now be asked to beach pieni s and 
nobody was afraid he would spoil his trou- 
sers by sitting on the pier. Nobody had to 
wonder what he could do to amuse himself 
while the other people were in the water. 

He would lose three consecutive sets of 
tennis to almost anyone, but at the end of 
the fifth set he would still be going strong 
and calling his antagonist a quitter for stop- 
ping so early. 

He was devoted to riding; and it was 
hinted that it wasn’t safe to loan him a 
horse. He was bad for its wind. And he 
had actually knocked down a sturdy young 
panhandler who insulted him for not pro- 
largess. 

‘It’s a wonder,” observed a bystander, 
“that the bum didn’t get up and slaughter 
him! He’s twenty pounds heavier.” 


” 





lucing 
aquceing 





The police , who had arrived in time 
to be a good istener, shook n head, 
‘The answer, sir, is that the young gin- 


tleman, from what I hear, knocked him 
down with one punch. One punch! Then 
they never come back, 

By October, Edmun ' was ready. Inside 
and outside he was a different person. Like 
an old ear, he had been sent back to the 
factory and rebuilt. The factory was Na- 
ture; but the credit was due, through 
Frances and Hammond and the corner 
druggist, directly to Emily. And at last, 
one evening, he came to tell her so. 

From his manner she knew immediately 
that the hour had come. 

Edmund couldn’t remain 
spoke to her as he walked 

‘I’m going up to see Frances in twenty 
minutes, Emily. I couldn’t go up without 
coming and telling you what’s been on a! 
mind. I’ve been pretty much of a cad 
about it all along. Of course you ety I 
got over being sore a long time ago, but 
I never came round, like a man, to own up, 
Well, to-night’s the night!” 

He paused to look down steadily at her. 

“Whether it’s a I want you to 
realize that I owe you everything—every 
bit of it! I feel like a prince. I’ve had a 
better summer than ——- Oh, I can’t even 
try to describe it to you! And you did it. 
It hurt like the devil when you told me 
what a baby I was. 


seated. He 






go or not, 





“Tt hurt to tell you,” she said, hushed. 

“But it was true!”” He resumed his rest- 
less pacing of the floor. “It’s the only time 
in my life that anybody cared enough to 
tell me the truth—that way. Other people 
had sort of kidded me; but I didn’t get the 
point. I took it as a joke. You got me so 
hopping mad I went to Hammond; and 
that’s that! I just want you to know how 
I do appreciate it. I had to tell you to- 
nigh t, before I went up there.” 

‘I'm glad you told me,” 
8 ick. 

“‘Tt’s been a bully summer—all the things 
we've done together. And you've grown 
so much prettier, a He glanced at 
his watch and caught his breath. ‘Well, 
I’ ve got to start along.” 

“Ned!” 

“yeat” 

“T’ve got s ymething to tell you too.’ 

“Yes? 

Her eyes struggled upward and fell again. 
Her hands were twisting ne rvously. 

“‘T—can’t,”” she whispered. 

“Can't what?” 

“T can't tell you. I ——” 

“Was it anything important?” 

“Te” 

“Well, why can’t you just -”" 

“Zs ” She swallowed hard. ‘I can't 
I'm sorry I —— I've been waiting for you 
to come, so I could tell you; but 
Don’t tease me, Ned. Don’t!” 

Conflicting emotions tore her and took 
away the volition of speech. 

He was perplexed; but his mood lifted 
him over the mystery. He bent over her. 

‘If you don’t mind I want to kiss you, 
Emily. Just this once. You've done so 
much for me; and if to-night turns out to 
be — Would you mind?” 

As she sat motionless he kissed her. 

“Ned! It’s —— No, no; I can’t!’”" She 


she said, heart- 


had a momentous statement to make to | 


him, but she couldn’t count on his under- 
standing it. Again he might misjudge her. 
She gestured weakly. ‘You'll be |-late, 

( Absently he kissed he TY again. 

‘You’re a peach, Emily!” he said with 
husky warmth. 

He picked up his hat and went very 
slowly out tothe veranda. Then hestoppe d, 
deeply thoughtful. He went down the 
steps—and halted again. 

Emily, shaking uncontrollably, sue- 
ceeded in getting to her feet. The doorway 
framed her. Edmund had gone tardily 
down the walk—and stopped again. She 
could scarcely see him through her tears 
And then she was palpitant, even beyond 
her power to sense the strain of it. Edmund 
was slowly coming back. 

He came up the steps and 
her. His face was very white. 

“Emily,” he said, and his voice was 
queerly thickened with surprise—‘‘ Emily, 
I—I'’m sort of dazed. - don’t know as | 
quite know what 

He put out his hand; it was stone cold. 
“Emily, | 
didn’t 1? About my wedding. You wanted 
to walk up the aisle—and all that. 

“Well, could you What's the mat- 
ter with your walking up the aisle—to the 
altar—with me waiting for you? If I’m 
worth making over, am I worth keeping? 
Because I never seemed to feel like thi 
about Frances. And then, when you let 
me kiss you Pe 

Nothing could have been more concl 
sive than the message her frightened eyes 
held for him. 

“Emily! Emily! 

She warded him off. 

“‘Ned!” she breathed. ‘Are you sure? 

“Sure!’”’ He caught her in his arms. He 
laughed exultantly. ‘‘ What do you think 
yourself?” 

It was after a blessed interval, unmeas- 
ured by either, that she raised her eyes. 

“Then, if you’re as sure as all that,” she 
whispered, “‘it won't be too much for you 
to know that Frances telephoned me this 
afternoon. Doctor Hammond proposed to 
her last night. And she’s going to marry 
him. I couldn’t tell you before.” 

Edmund stared at her; saw much and 
guessed much; shed the news of Frances 
without a tremor; divined why Emily had 
held her tongue. 

“You've cared for me all the time!” he 
accused her shakily. ‘‘ You were afraid I'd 
see it if you told me. Is that it?” Electri- 
fied, he held her closer. ‘‘All the time? And 
I’ve just come to life!” 

He kissed her; and it wasn’t a Cuth- 
bert’s kiss—it was a Ned’s. 

““You’ve got a long start on me, Emily; 
but I’m gaining. I’m gaining!” 





stood before 
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I made you a promise last May, - 
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OU never leave your Ignition “on” purposely 
after stopping your motor, do you? 


ime if 
your 


But you’d drain your battery just the s: 
sometime you should forget to switch 
ignition ‘‘off.’’ 


And the possibilities of your doing this are so great that 


ignition manufacturers provide some sort of protection 


against just such a contingency. 


Some introduce retardants to cut down the flow of cur- 
rent. 





Others employ an alarm which sounds whenever 


battery current is being wasted. 


But with Connecticut Automatic Ignition nothing is 
left to chance. This system is provided with a switch which 


will kick itself off 
rent 


automatically—and stop the flow of cur 


as soon as the motor stops. This switch is more than 


human; it never forgets. 


Make this simple experiment of leaving your ignition 
switch ‘‘on"’ some night and you will learn if your car has 


adequate protection against this contingency. 











AUTOMATIC IGNITION 
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1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla 
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#2 Better Than Theft Insurance ‘2 


THE STURR AUTO LOCK, Dept. 1, Baker A ( nati, O 
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forms a compact lighting plant so depend 
that the 


its spe designed generator, it 


United States Government 


than 1500 for Army 


able 
has bought 
and Navy 


more 
use 


General Lighting Service 


lighting 
of cur 


and portable plants for every 
steady, smooth flow 


Stationary 


purpose requiring a 
rent-such as house lighting, stores, churches 
schools, boats, summer homes, contractors’ use 


searchlights, carnivals, picture shows, and so on 
One size only +K. W apacity, equivalent to 
200 20-Watt lamps 
For Marine Use 

Universal Model C—9 to 12 horsepower—weighs 
only 350 pounds and gives iltra-satisfactory service 
in 14 tk 1 ft boats The same standardized 
vibrationless mot » by 4 inches bore and 
stroke--is used, with special Marine Base and 


Reverse Gear 
Write for Bulletin No. 30 
Bulletin No. 29 on Marine 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Station 37 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


on Lighting Plants or 
Motors 


ness 
Represents highest type of 
large bearings, patented governor, trouble-proof lubricating system. 


Ringling,Robinson and 
Many other Circuses Use 
Universal Lighting Plants 


One moment’s darkness during a 


-- circus performance may cause a 


fatal panic. Circus lighting must 
be reliable. It is significant that 
America’s leading showmen now 
own hundreds of Universal Port- 
able Lighting Plants, each driven 
by the 


4-Cylinder Motor 


The hard knocks of circus service have 
proved the dependability and sturdi- 
of this standardized, water-cooled motor. 
engine construction. Extra 


Portable 
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Sprinkles Like 
Rain—75 ft. in Diameter 
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154 Gateway Static Kansas C.ty, Missouri 
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154 Dekum Building, Portland, Oregon 











Cut Me Out: 


and mail me, with your name and ad 
dress, to The Curtis Publishing Com 
pany, 321 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full 
details about how you can make $5 or 
$10 a week extra in your spare time! 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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O TEMPORA! O TAXES! 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The Republicans who have any vision at 
all, any understanding of what is in the 
minds of the people, know that; and they 
are more frightened over their situation 
than the people were over theirs, for cer- 
tain enormous fixed charges must be met 
for many years. Hence the problem of the 
Republicans is to modify the present taxes, 
which are not producing anywhere near 
enough revenue for fixed charges, and at 
the same time get enough revenue for those 
fixed charges. In addition to these troubles 


| the Government will lose all the liquor 


portion of the present internal-revenue 
taxes because of prohibition, a considerable 
sum. 

Now the economics of this necessity is 
one thing and the politics of it quite an- 
other. If it were purely an economic prob- 


| lem it would be simply a matter of schedules, 


sinking funds, and so on. Though Senator 
Penrose and Senator Smoot and others 
may be great economists they also have 
somewhat more than a passing interest in 
politics and are beset by two problems. 
The first and most important of these is to 
remake the tax levies so there may be no 
political protest or come-back in them, hav- 
ing in view the presidency in 1920. The 
second is to get the money. It is quite plain 
even to the amateur in politics that the 
source of political supply, for campaign 
purposes, is undoubtedly the source of the 
loudest complaint as to taxes, for a man’s 
discontent increases in intensity in direct 
ratio with the size of the sums he is com- 
pelled to pay into the Treasury. 

It would be simple enough if the situa- 
tion could be composed by relieving the 
rich of some of their excessive burden and 
allowing the smaller taxes on the smaller 
man to remain, but that cannot be brought 
about, because the only place to get money 
is where money is; and besides, though the 
United States has a highly commendable 


| number of men who pay under the highest 











| upon capital. 


| on July 1, 


surtax schedule in their various applica- 
tions, the United States has a far greater 
number of men who pay on incomes of five 
thousand dollars and less, and women, too; 
and each of these has exactly as many votes 
as the | vig fellows, which is one. 

To have a broad catholic political effect 
the revision of the present on levy must 
not be a class revision but a popular one. 

Means must be provided for the relief of 
the little fellow as well as the big fellow. 
That is why the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress shudder when they think of the task 
before them. The demand they face is uni- 
versal, though the means for meeting it are 
strictly limited. 


The High Cost of Governmenting 


For example, the Treasury estimates sub- 
mitted last December for the governmental 
financial needs for the fiscal year that be- 
gins on July first of this year were $6,266,- 
951,000. The money used for governmental 
purposes during the fiscal year that began 
1918, and ends on June 30, 1919, 
was, in round numbers, $19,000,000,000. 
Of this $19,000,000,000 not more than 
$6,500,000,000 was raised by taxes, heavy 
as those taxes seem to be. And the Repub- 
licans hope to reduce taxes, to meet not 
only the economic demand but the political 
necessities as well, by some two billion dol- 
iars. Thus it will be seen that those politi- 
cians in Congress have their work cut out 
for them, unless there shall be additional 
loans, which will not be good political medi- 
cine, 

What the Repub'icans have to do—and 
this article is political in its discussions 
to maintain the supremacy they gained in 
the election last fall is to revise the taxes, 
change them, get new methods of taxation, 
relieve the burden of them as best they 
may, and at the same time get the required 
money. It is estimated that the govern- 
mental requirement for a_ considerable 
number of years to come will be at least 
three billion dollars a year, and may be 
four billion dollars. That—as the Repub- 
lican leaders will tell you with sobs in their 
voices—is a lot of money. 

The Republicans have three obvious 
methods for getting this money. The first 
is by an increase in tariff rates. The second 
is by the levying of consumption taxes. 
The third is by an increase of the income, 
excess profits, corporation and other taxes. 
Some of the wild-eyed ones are for a levy 
It may be as well to dispose 


of that idea at once. Suppose there was a 
levy upon capital of, say, twenty per cent. 
What then? Nothing, except that the levy 
would not bring to the Treasury of the 
Government any sum at all commensurate 
with its paper possibilities. That is, let us 
suppose the Astor fortune in this country is 
$200,000,000—a purely hypothetical esti- 
mate, and used merely for illustration. A 
levy of twenty per cent upon that would be 
$40,000,000. Where would the Astor estate 
get the money, and how? It hasn’t $40,- 
000,000 in cash to pay it with. Hence the 
Astor estate would be obliged to pay in 
property, to hand over the Waldorf Hotel, 
the Knickerbocker Hotel in New York, and 
other similar items of its wealth—to give 
the Government property. What would 
the Government do with that property? 
Sell it? Yes, but to whom, and for what? 
If the Astor estate hasn’t $40,000,000 to 
pay in cash for its share of conscripted capi- 
tal, who has $40,000,000 to pay for the 
property turned in to the Government, es- 
pecially as anyone likely to have that 
amount of money would be subject to a 
capital confiscation himself? 

The result would be that either the Gov- 

ernment would be obliged to go into the 
hotel business, in this case, or to sell the 
properties to such bidders as might be. It 
is doubtful if a quarter of the sum levied 
would be realized from the sale. Indeed, 
that has been the result whenever capital 
levies have been made. Treasury results 
have been negligible because there has been 
no way of disposing of the property taken. 
If every man had all his fortune in cash a 
capital levy would be easy of realization. 
But few men have more than a very small 
percentage of their capital in cash. Hence 
a capital levy is as fantastic as the pro- 
ponents of it are. 


Down With Consumption Taxes! 


That eliminates that to all but the wild- 
eyed. Thus we return to three possible 
means for securing money. Anything that 
would or could be done with the tariff 
would be useless, so far as larger returns 
are concerned. A new tariff wouldn’t pro- 
duce anything but small change. This 
leaves consumption taxes and _ heavier 
special-tax imposts. 

Nothing horrifies a politician so much, 
unless it be the prospect of losing his job, 
as the mention of consumption taxes. 

“They would burn us up,” said the best 
economist, and one of the best politicians 
in the Senate. He probably is right. Fancy 
the howl that would rise from a people con- 
sidering themselves heavily overtaxed as it 
is, if consumption taxes were added to their 
present burden, especially as the consumer, 
in addition to his taxes, is now operating 
with and living on a dollar that has its pur- 
chasing power reduced about fifty per cent 

The politico-economists want nothing to 
do with a consumption tax. They dread it 
and will fight against it until the last. They 
know what a kick-back it would have in 
that presidential election next year. 

Thus there is left of the obvious means for 
getting the money an increase of the special- 
tax imposts, higher income tax surtaxes, 
heavier excess profits and corporation and 
death taxes, and so on. Now, there is a 
dilemma that is making the Republican 
congressional leaders lose sleep of nights. 
As soon as it was officially known that the 
Republicans had carried this present Con- 
gress, big business began urging on them 
the iniquity of the present rates of taxation 
along those lines. Notwithstanding the 
advanced times and new era in which we 
confidently assume to be living it is a per- 
tinent fact that big business still pulls a 
hefty oar in the politics of this country, and 
it were simple suicide for the politicians to 
think of raising rates that were so vehe- 
mently protested as entirely too high for the 
successful conduct of business as they are. 

They stand, these unfortunates who were 
so gleeful over their success at the polls last 
fall, between a whole army of bedevilers 
and a stormy sea of necessity. The taxes 
must be changed. That is why they were 
sent to power. There isn’t any argument 
or excuse that will avail. The war is over, 
and the people want smaller taxes. It is up 
to the Republicans to provide smaller taxes 
or be punished at the election in 1920 for 
not providing them. The people are dis- 
ingenuous about it. They do not know 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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The Tube That Lasts 


HE air-holding life of a McGraw Inner 
Tube is literally wound into it, as strength 
is built up of many strands in a rope. 


The rubber, in a thin sheet, is wound about 
a pole, forming a tube wall of several thicknesses. 
These are then fused into a flawless unit, proof 
against seepage. —The McGraw valve base is 


double-strengthened with alternating strips of 
rubber and cotton, inserted between the layers 
of the tube structure. The point of greatest 
strain is thus most heavily reinforced. 


Red or Grey, the McGraw tube backs up all 
the mileage any casing has in it. 


THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO., Cleveland 


Factories: EAST PALESTINE, OHIO 


Moro We Mow tiade Sa Comore 


Makers of Fabric and Cord Pneumatics, Standard and HiTread Truck Tires, Inner Tubes 
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““_. speaking of ham and eggs—”’ 


“Jim, when I think of real value | think of 
two things—ham-and-eggs, and Cinco cigars. 
“Lookroundthisdiningcarandyou Ilseealotof 
other plates bearing evidence of the same kind 
of wisdom. And when you go into the smoking 
car you'll see the Cinco side of my philosophy. 
“I see people flounder round for ten or twelve 
minutes over a menu card and then settle on 
ham-and-eggs. And I’ve no- 
ticed that when a seasoned 


















smoker stands up in front of 
a 20 foot cigar case, and gets 
lost in a confusion of brands, 
he generally calls for Cinco. 
“We Americansareall getting 
more natural every day. We 
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are laying aside false pride 
and price prejudice. We are 
getting down to earth and de- 
manding real values. 


“We are good spenders. But 












OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., INCORPORATED 


whenwewantacombinationthat 
givesusthenecessary calories that 
thefoodexpertstalkabout,wefind 
more of them by instinct in ham- 
and-eggs than in anything else. 


“And when it comes to a real 
meritorious cigar at a reason- 
able price, our ham-and-eggs 
common sense says ‘Cinco.’ 

“Cinco is the most popular cigar 
in America—and it deserves to 
be. It’s the result of 68 years of 
experience in the hands of a sin- 
gle family, and these men have 
always given value-plus. It is 
madeofold,matured,thoroughly 
cured domestic tobacco with a 


more liberal quantity of fine Havana than any 
other cigar sold at anywhere near the price. 


“For real value and a mild smoke you can’t beat 
the old rule— 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
much about taxes anyhow, and such knowl- 
edge as they have was jammed at them in 
such great chunks that it is not yet assimi- 
lated or fully comprehended. For example, 
the most frequent statement to the senators 
and representatives is: ‘‘We bought all the 
bonds, didn’t we? Well, then, why not use 
that money and cut down some of these 
taxes?” 

Though twenty million—maybe more 
individuals in this country bought govern- 
ment bonds of the various issues since the 
war began, and many of these of all issues, 
the popular ignorance concerning what 
government bonds are, what they mean 
and how they are paid is enormous. The 
fact is, of course, that when the United States 
issues bonds to the sum of ten billions, say, 
or twenty billions, or thirty billions, the 
people of the United States, typifying and 
representing and being the Government, in 
the broad sense, borrow ten, or twenty, or 
thirty billion dollars from themselves to 
lend to themselves. Thus the American 
people having borrowed this amount from 
themselves must pay themselves back 

Suppose there are twenty-five million 
bondholders in this country. Those twenty- 
five millions will pay themselves interest on 
the money they : loaned to the Government, 
and eventually pay the principal to them- 
selves. The Government produces no 
money, save in the token sense. It has no 
resources save the resources of the people. 
The people who own these bonds will be 
te aa to pay the interest on them to them- 

selves, and taxed to repay the principal 
whan it is due—-that is, to build up the 
epee fund from which that principal will 
be paid. There is no other manner in which 
payments either of — ipal or interest can 
be made, and these bond issues do not ob- 
viate taxation or eliminate it; they merely 
defer it. 

John Smith, let us say, owns a thousand- 
dollar bond of the latest issue. John 
Smith gets four and three-quarters per 
cent interest on that bond, or $47.50 a year. 
Where does that interest money come from? 
From John Smith, in his proportion. 
John Smith is taxed to pay the interest 
on his own thousand dollars that he loaned 
to the Government. Further, a certain 
sum is set aside each year, as a sinking 
fund, to redeem that bond at its face value 
at maturity. Where does the money for 
that sinking fund come from? From John 
Smith, in his proportion, through the 
medium of Federal taxes. Every bond- 
holder is a John Smith in this regard. 


How the People Pay the People 


Now that situation is but one of several 
that make the problem of the tax fixers 
so difficult, and difficult for two reasons: 
First, because the people do not under- 
stand it, largely; and second, because the 
necessities of it are so rigid. It would be 
easy and simple, almost childish, if there 
were any other place to get the money than 
from the people themselves, but there isn’t. 
The Government issues the money, but it 
has no governmental security or guaranty 
for it save the security and guaranty of the 
wealth of the people. Therefore, when the 
Government makes expenditures or goes 
into debt the Government must look to its 
sole producers—the people—for means to 
pay. 

Coupled with the problem of finding 
ways to get this required money in the 
large sums in which it is and will be re- 
quired is the best manner for hiving it for 
the purpose of meeting future obligations; 
and that is another matter that is giving 
the political financiers great concern, the 
whole having its direct bearing on future 
taxation; because a fixed charge in that 
taxation for many years must not only 
be for the interest on the public debt, as well 
as the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment, but for the redemption fund as well 
Therefore, the pe sled for which the sinking 
fund shall run is a matter of immediate 
political concern, for if that sinking fund 
is placed at a high per cent per year in 
accumulation it will mean proportionally 
higher taxes; and its fixed taxation will be 
smaller as its percentage is decreased. 

Senator Smoot, of Utah, who is most 
directly concerned in the details of the 
forthcoming taxation, assumes that our 
debt, when all war items are included, will 
be in the neighborhood of $30,000,000,000. 
If the people are taxed on the basis of two 
and one-half per cent a year of this sum 
for sinking-fund purposes the amount of 
fixed taxation for that item alone will be 





$750,000,000 a year, or about a quarter 
of a billion dollars less than all our expenses 
were per year before the war. That will 
allow repayment of the amount in about 
twenty-four years. A one per cent levy 
for sinking-fund purposes would cost in 
fixed taxation $300,000,000 a year, and 
pay off the debt in forty-four years. Any 
intermediate percentage between the maxi- 
mum of two and one-half per cent and the 
minimum of one per cent would operate 
in fixed charges at its proportional place 
between—a one and one-half per cent levy, 
for example, repaying in thirty-two years 
and costing in fixed tax levy $450,000,000 a 
year. 

However, of this war debt there is owing 
to us at the present time almost $9,400,- 
000,000 by forei ign governments for money 
advanced, and it is quite likely that the 
amount will be the ultimate ten billions 
before we cease advancing to them. This 
money will be repaid sooner or later, some 
of it much later than is thought. These 
advances are secured by foreign obliga- 
tions, of which $4,000,000,000 are British 
bonds, and these bonds may be sold at 
par by this Government. Thus it is quite 
likely that by redemption and the sale of 
such gilt-edged securities as those of 
Great Britain, if that is deemed wise, the 
total of the debt to be provided for will be 
reduced to some extent. 


No Taxation Without Politics 


There can be no doubt that the policy 
of funding will be adopted—no economic 
doubt, that is. The real doubt of it hinges 
on the political aspects of it. The ques- 
tion that is facing the Republicans is at 
just what point they will find it most 
expedient to fix the percentage of funding, 
how much of the sinking fund they will 
set aside each year. That is a difficult 
question, because in these times and with 
these taxes a hundred millions of extra 
impost is sure to have its disagreeable 
reflex. The effort of the very rich of course 
will be to make the yearly percentage the 
minimum in order that the period of taxa- 
tion for repayment may be spread out as 
thinly as possible. At the same time the 
average American citizen, even though 
he protests his taxes, will be inclined to pay 
off this debt as soon as possible. Indeed 
there is a great deal of sentiment in Con- 
gress in favor of putting the whole burden 
on the present generation; or was. Per- 
haps that sentiment is not so widespread, 
now that the matter of determination is 
out of the hands of the Honorable Claude 
Kitchin. 

Wherefore what shall be the percent- 
age—one per cent—two per cent— what? 
One per cent, by all means, urges big 
business, or even less, and with great jus- 
tice; but, also, with the certainty that if these 
demands are acceded to the partisan cry 
will be raised that the Republicans have 
again capitulated to the demands of the 
interests, And that will hurt the Republi- 
cans with the people, from whom all sup- 
port is needed. 

Still the Republicans have the financial 
precedents of the Civil War to back a low 
percentage of fixed sinking-fund charge 
Our national debt before the Civil War 
was about ninety millions of dollars. At 
the end of the war the national debt was 
$2,300,000,000. A one per cent annual 
sinking fund was established and the 
taxes were retained at about war levels for 
some ten or twelve years. That reduced 
the war debt to a billion dollars in twenty- 
three years, and cut off another $400,- 
000,000 in the next four years. It took 
us about five years to pay off the Spanish 
War debt. 

It would be simple if it were not for 
the politics of it, and so would all other 
taxation questions—that is, if taxation 
under our plan of government was en- 
tirely a financial and economic matter the 
taxes would be equitable, and the burden 
distributed. As it is, there is more politics 
in any revenue measure at any time than 
in all other legislative endeavors whatso- 
ever; more, even, than in appropriation 
bills. Any person familiar with the fram- 
ing of any tax or tariff bill knows that there 
are political reasons for every inequality 
in the present tax bills—political, sectional, 
anticipatory, and many other sorts of 
reasons, aside from economic. The inside 
history of the making of a tax bill, and 
especially the inside history of the re- 
making of one in the conference rooms, 
would be illuminating to the American 
people. 
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Banish Heat in Home and Office 


Don’t wait until the ther 
mometer is in the nineties and tn six hours 
you're ready to drop with ex- ing 
haustion and misery on account 
of the baking, scorching, wither 
ing heat. 

Get a Polar Cub and laugh at 
the heat when it comes. He will Go to your hardware or elec 
keep you cool in your office and — trical dealer today and get Polar 
in your home. He will enable Cub. Get one for your office 
you to enjoy refreshing sleep on — and one for your home. If your 
the hottest night. dealer hasn’t it write us and 

This powertul little fan uses to get it. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 320 Blatchley Ave.,. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co. =“ Limited, Toronto 


b $585 


but one cent’s worth of power 


lwo sp eds —giv 

you a lig ht or strong bre eze. 

Handsom kel-plated motor, 
, 

idjustabletoany angle. I quipped 

with 8-foot cord and plug, only 

$5.85 (Canada, $8.50) 
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330 Independence Square, Phila- 

- delphia, Pennsylvania, and they will 

tell you how hundreds of subscrip- 

' tion representatives of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 

Journal, The Country Gentleman 


Home 





make summer days both comfort- 
able and profitable, and how you 
can do it too. 
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“ The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World” 
are edited to give boys “reading th a future 
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slightly tart, 
flavor. 
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For pure enjoyment. 
delectable coolness. 
fresh-grape 
The satisfying, joyous 
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RIN K” 
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The 


the perfect 


social drink, at fountain, 


Served 


cold, diluted with plain or 
charged water, it is com- 
Added to lemon- 


it gives 


color and character. 


Welch Ways, a Beautiful Book 


of 99 recipes, free on request. 


Welch’s Grapelade 


in grape goodness. A 


from whole ripe, Welch quality grapes. 


a spread on biscuits, muffins, bread or toast, or for 


jelly roll, 
just try it. 


or aS a Sauce on 
well, 


in 8 ounce tumblers, 20c. 


Ask the Fountain Man for a Grapelade Sundae 


superlative 
without seeds, skins or acid crystals, 


ice 


In 15 ounce glass jars, 


As 





The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westlield, N Y¥ 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 


M8 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York 
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| do not know or analyze the cause. 


,of 


Pressure comes from every side 
business pressure, financial pressure, polit- 
ical pressure—and the se hedules, both in the 
framing and the reframing, often reflect 
the politic val necessities and pledges of the 
majority more clearly than the needs of the 
people or the equities of taxation; reflect 
also the political necessities and ambitions 
of men engaged in conference reshapings 
as well as those of men who are on the 
committees that make the bills. 

There is a story that the reshaping, in 
conference, of one of the most important 
tax bills this country ever knew was de- 
layed, quibbled over, fought over and 
maltreated for months because of the 
opposing political ambitions of two men 
on the conference committee that had it in 
hand. 

Nor is that case unique. Politics and 
the urge of political business have been 
the determining factors in fixing sched- 
ules, rather than the real financial and 
economic needs of the country and the 
justness of the imposts upon the people 
as a whole. 

The present tax bill hung fire for months 
and months in conference. The tax bill 
was a Democratic enterprise and was 
demanded by war necessities. However, 
it was vigorously opposed by outside in- 
fluences and much changed for various 
reasons. This was before there was more 
than theoretical knowledge—fear rather 
than experience—of how it would operate, 
and how much it would cost in taxes. 
This bill is now in operation. Taxes are 
being laid and gathered under it, and the 
worst fears have been twice realized. 
Fancy, then, the pressure on the Republi- 
cans to modify it in some way to make it less 
and fancy the dilemma of the 
Republicans when they seek to do this, 
with the loud outside and _ politically 
dangerous howl for revision, and the stern 
inside governmental demand for enormous 
revenues. The Republican Party did not 
do much for itself when it won the con- 


onerous; 


gressional elections in 1918. It was out 
of luck. 
Running hand and hand with the 


demand for tax revision is the complaint 
over the high cost of living. One of the 
basie propositions of political economy 
is that the prices of commodities increase 
in direct proportion with the increase in 
the quantity of the circulating medium— 
that is, high prices always come in a period 
of inflation of the currency. The United 
States is now in a period of inflation of 
its currency, brought about by the financ- 
ing of the war and of the bond issues and 
through the medium of the Federal Re- 
serve banking system. There is no ques- 
tion of the stability of this currency under 
the law, but the underlying precept of it 
is not understood by the people. They 
They 
feel and protest the effect. 


Lo, the Poor Republicans! 


This era of high prices is automatically 
made a political question by the average 
citizen. He thinks that Congress can do 
something about it, and as Congress is 
Republican he puts the onerous high 
prices up to the Republicans for reduction. 
Of course the Republicans are helpless, but 
that isn’t the point. The point with the 
average American is that he personally is 
paying more than twice as much as he 
formerly paid and he wants something 
done about it. 

Can the Republicans deflate the cur- 
rency? They cannot, except at the cost 
tremendous disturbance. Deflation 
will come gradually and not before a 
presidential election somewhat less than a 
year and a half away. And the Republi- 
cans look at this universal protest about 
high prices and shudder over the political 
possibilities of it. It is not sufficient for 
them to say that the initial responsibility 
rests with the Democrats. That is water 
over the dam. The people turned out the 
Democrats, and put the Republicans in, 
thinking to get relief. If they get no 
relief the Republicans will be in exactly 
the case the Democrats were just prior to 
their rejection. 

Another phase of the financial situation 
that is causing concern is our advances 
to our Allies during the period of the war 
and since. I gave the sum, in round 
numbers, as $9,400,000,000 in a previous 
paragraph. On June seventh the sum, as 
officially calculated to the last penny, 
was $9,390,219,124.27, divided as follows: 
Belgium, $341,500,000; Cuba, $10,000,000; 
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Czechoslovaks, $50,330,000; France, $2,- 
802,477,800; Great Britain, $4,316,000,000; 
Greece, $43,412,966; Italy, $1,581,500,000; 
Liberia, $5,000,000; Rumania, $25,000,000; 
Russia, $187,729,750; and Serbia, $27,- 
268,608.27. A tidy bit of money. The 
total amount authorized by law for ad- 
vances to our Allies is ten billion dollars, 
and it is likely that the full sum will be 
advanced. It also is likely that there will 
be requests in excess of that sum. There- 
fore the Congress will have that important 
matter to consider also, and it, as every- 
thing else, has its direct bearing on taxes. 

There is a considerable sentiment in 
Congress opposed to making further ad- 
vances, a wide idea that the United States 
has done enough, especially as there is no 
doubt that some of these debtor countries 
will be slow pay. This congressional 
sentiment is the reflex of popular senti- 
ment. The average American feels that 
it is now time for the United States to 
pull in its purse strings and keep the rest 
of its public money at home, especially 
as that public money is taken from him 
in the way of the heavy taxes he now is 
paying. If, for example, Congress should 
allow the Treasury to loan to our Allies 
a greater sum than the ten billion dollars 
now authorized, and authorized as a war 
necessity, any amount set for such purposes 
by additional legislation could come from 
no other place than the pockets of the 
American people. 


Two Medicines for Sick Europe 


It is quite true that our national debt, 
including these loans, is but a fraction of 
our national wealth, and it also is quite 
true that this is the richest and most 
prosperous country, and least touched by 
the war, in the world. But the average 
American gets little satisfaction out of 
those conditions when his own taxes are 
so heavy and his living costs so great, 
especially as he is beginning to realize that 
all moneys distributed to other countries 
by the generous United States must be 
produced by him. 

Likewise, the thought in Congress is 
influenced by the wide divergence in the 
opinion of the great financiers of the 
country as to the financial part the United 
States should play in the rebuilding and 
reconstructing and further financing of 
Europe. That opinion may be set forth 
as having industrial basis on the one side 
and financial basis on the other. That 
is, the men who may be termed the capital- 
ists who are industrial in their thought 
and action feel that enough has been done, 
and that production must, then, be en- 
hanced here, and that the only way Europe 
ean be rebuilt is industrially, by giving 
her people opportunity to work. On the 
other hand the capitalists who are finan- 
cial in all their thought and functioning 
think that money should be advanced 
to governments on the security of bonds. 
They think that these bonds, guaranteed 
by a proposed world government, are the 
proper medium for the extension of finan- 
cial aid to Europe and the rest of the 
world. 

The financiers who think industrially 
are opposed to further loaning of money 
to governments, and say that all future 
advances should be made _ industrially, 
and secured not by governmental obliga- 
tions but by corporate and real-estate 
obligations, thus having a direct stimula- 
tion of the upbuilding of the industry of the 
broken countries. These two trends of 
thought are being impressed on Congress, 
greatly to the perplexity of Congress and 
to the disturbance of the majority thereof, 

Meantime every crank in the country 
with a financial panacea is harrying the 
statesmen; and there is no subject that 
produces so many cranks as finance. The 
congressional mail is flooded with recipes 
and plans ranging from the entire elimi- 
nation of money as a medium, and the re- 
turn to communistic barter, to the total 
confiscation of all wealth and the redis- 
tribution of it among the people. 

All in all, the Republicans are in a diffi- 
cult place, and the difficulties grow as the 
days goon. They want to revise the taxes, 
and they know the Government must have 
money, more money, and more money. 
The political demand is imperative on the 
one hand, and the financial demand equally 
imperative on the other. If they do not 
revise the taxes they will be trounced 
politically. If they do revise them they 
will probably cause a deficit and necessi- 
tate more bond issues. 
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Ham and brown gravy 


The irresistible Southern dish 


And none of the ham’s goodness has been 
wasted in parboiling—it’s all there, in the 
juicy slice itself and in that hot flavory 
brown gravy for which the dusky Southern 
cook who only needed to “pass her han’ 
ovah de kittle’’ was so renowned. 


Her skill was not magic, although the re- 
sult tasted like it. This recipe below will 
enable you to equal it. 


Trim a thick slice of Premium Ham. Don't parboil it, but put at once into a hot frying 
pan. Sear both sides, reduce heat and cook until nicely browned, turning frequently 
Remove meat to casserole or covered baking dish. Measure drippings, allow one level 
tablespoonful flour to each tablespoonful fat, and brown carefully. Add one cup cold 
milk —or milk and water —for each tablespoonful flour and cook until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Pour over ham, cover casserole and bake at least an hour and a half in 
the Premium flavor cannot be improved upon. 


a slow oven. No seasoning is necessary 
Serve with hot biscuits and currant jelly 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift’s Premium Ham 


Cured with scientific care, Swift’s Pre- 
mium Ham needs no parboiling. Every 
bit of the meat is mild, uniform and 
delicious. 


There is an exactness in the Swift Pre- 
mium cure that eliminates all guesswork. 
The Premium process insures that uni- 
form flavor which has made fine ham 
mean Premium the world over. 
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The blue “no parboiling”’ tag is 
attached to every Swift's Pre 

mium Ham. Look for it in buy 

ing a whole ham; and when you 
ask your dealer for a slice make 
sure that he :s cutting it froma 
ham which has this tag tied to 
the shank 


it guarantees that parboiling is 
unnecessary and assures you of 
getting Premium flavor and 
quality 
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SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 


Two years ago we were considered a wasteful 
nation. Today we know the relation of home econ- 
omy to national efficiency. This is the fourth year 
we have said “SAVE THE FRUIT CROP.” 


Preserves, jams and jellies are concentrated nutri- 
tion. Next winter, when fresh fruits are scarce and 
all foods costly, preserves will take the place of expen- 
sive dishes—will vary your menu. 


Our canning industries are doing their share toward 
saving America’s fruit, and their products are whole- 
some and delicious. Patronize them and do your share 
of home preserving too. The surplus fruit crop must 
be preserved. 


Domino Granulated comes to you, a pure cane sugar 
of highest quality, packed clean and dustproof in sturdy 
cartons and strong cotton bags, proof against flies and 
ants. 

American Sugar Refining Company 

‘**Sweeten it with Domino” 


Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown, 
Golden Syrup. 
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